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ASSOCIATION 
tae & 
THE INDIAN POLITICAL SITUATION \ 
By Six Groce ScHUSTER, K.C.5.I., K.C.M.G., C.B-E., M.C., M.P. 


Wunnver one starts to discuss any sul in these days one is 
oppressed by the questioning thought—Is it really worth while 
arguing about this now? We are struggling for our existence. 
Must we not concentrate ail our thoughts and efforts on that 
struggle? And is it any use discussing problems for the future 
when we have not the slightest idea what the future conditions are 
going to be? 

1 believe that to be a dangerous and wrong linc of thought if 
pushed to extremes. Certainly we need to concentrate every ounce 
of effort on winning the struggle, but only a few are engaged “ all 
out” in the struggle. Many—and this actually includes the 
majority even of the soldicrs—have a great deal of mere waiting 
to do and their thoughts are active. I venture to think that we 
shall go through the grim and negative periods of endurance 
which, if this war is to be won, must be borne without loss of 
morale, all the bettcr if we are inspired with the thought that we 
have constructive ideals and not merely the bare idea of self- 
Preservation to endure and fight for. 

That has a bearing on the problem of India. In itself the subject 
of India—the successful handling of the position there which means 
not mercly the winning of India’s full co-operation in the war, but 
also creating the inspiration of an honest and hopeful purpose for 
India—is so important as to be of major significance even in the 
present crisis. But the war must affect a true view of the position, 
and there is perhaps a tendency in this country, and even more in 
India, to discuss India’s problem as though she could afford to 
carry on with internal dissension: and quarrels with England, 
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muddling along to a final solution, without any danger of rough 
and inexorable interference from outside, like a family indulging 
in a quarrel about how to run the house when gangs of armed 
desperadoes are approaching from all sides threatcning either to 
break in to pillage and seize the house or, if they fail in that, to 
create conditions in which quiet family life as we have known it 
will be uteerly impossible. 

I must confess that the reality of surrounding conditions seems 
to me inevitably to affect what can be regarded as practical policy 
for India. In a peaceful and stable world we and India might take 
all sorts of risks in experiments for letting India stand alone, cut- 
ting adrift if she wishes from us, concentrating on her internal 
problems without thought for her security in the world; but I 
believe that, whatever the outcome of this war, we shall not be 
able to rely upon such a peaceful and stable world for many years 
to come. In fact, we shall never be able to rely on it unless we are 
prepared with more constructive ideas for handling our national 
and international problems than we or other democratic nations 
displayed in the years between the two wars. 

I believe that these thoughts ought to be present in all our minds 
when we consider the Indian problem; but that does not absolve 
all those who carry responsibilitics in this mattcr—and it is not only 
members of the Government but also the public who do this— 
from devoting unremitting energy and thought to the problem 
itself, thought both analytical and constructive. 


‘Tree Matn Issvzs 

So much has been written and said on this recently that there is 
a danger of mere staleness leading to frustration, and when one 
has to speak on the problem one fears to tread on worn and over- 
familiar ground. But I have thought that the most useful function 
for me to perform to-day would be to sort out the problems in a 
way which will, I hope, contribute to clear thinking, so that we 
may each test our own ideas and see how we stand. There is a 
great confusion of issues at present and the troubled waters of con- 
fused thinking give the political agitator great chances to fish for 
prejudice, suspicion and bad feeling. 
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There are really three main issues confused together in the 
present controversy. 

(2) The immediate dispute with the Congress leaders and the immediate 
problem of haw to get 2 number of eminent and high-minded people— 
whose co-operation is badly needed—out of prison. 

(2) There is the problem of finding an interim basis for carrying on the 
Government of India during the war and until a new constitution can be 
settled—a basis which wil] succced in associating representative Indians 
with the task of government during these fateful and formative years. 

@) There is the fundamental problem of India's permanent consticu- 
tional arrangements, how to devise a sound constitutional structure on the 
support of which we can transfer power and responsibility to Indian Minis- 
ters and fulfil our purposes of creating a system of self-government in India 
with full Dominion status, 

All these questions are essentially different, and we must not 
forget that the third problem is the fundamentally important prob- 
lem. We must not forget, too, that it raises issues which cannot be 
shirked. No expedients for solving the first or second problem 
will enable us to evade the final issue. But on the other hand tem- 
porary expedients hastily undertaken for the sake of buying imme- 
diate peace may take us off the right road to a final solution and 
get us hopelessly bogged in difficulties. Yet the immediate issues 
remain of vital importance, for, unless we can find a satisfactory 
way for dealing with them, an atmosphere may be created which 
may permanently prejudice the chances of getting co-operation for 
a constitutional settlement on the right lines in the end. Obviously 
every effort must be made to avoid this; but let us be clear that this 
raises questions which arc largely matters of political expediency. I 
do not underrate the importance of that, but I do want to insert a 
note of warning against allowing considerations of mere political 
expediency to take us too far from what we believe to be intrinsi- 
cally right. 

Let me now run bricfly through the three separate issues which 
I have described, not with any idea of discussing them fully but to 
test the sort of questions which are involved. 


Tue Constrrutionan Issue 


I wili start with what I have called the fundamental issue—the 
final constitution. The 1935 Act was not accepted, and there are 
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disputes on various matters. Here, again, if we are to avoid con- 
fusion of thought it is essential to distinguish clearly the different 
issues. There are two broad divisions: first, disputes concerning 
provisions which affect British interests and responsibilities—the 
safeguards, reserved powers, etc., and, secondly, disputes which 
concern intrinsically Indian problems, the protection of minorities, 
the relations between the Indian States and the democratic 
provinces, the relations between the units and the Central Federal 
authority. I will not attempt to go over the first class to-day, 
except to say this: I think that we can go a good deal farther to 
meet Indian opinion than was done in the 1935 Act, and that we 
inust distinguish very clearly between provisions forced upon us by 
the realities of the situation—for example, as regards defence—and 
provisions on such matters as the protection of British business 
interests. We must make it clear beyond a shadow of doubt that 
in these matters we are not asking for protection of selfish British 
interests, but only concerned with responsibilities in the interests of 
India. I have definite ideas on what we could do, and I think 
these matters could be removed from the field of major difficulties. 

The inter-Indian problems are much more difficult. The main 
problem, of course, is the communal one, and the essence of the 
problem lies in the question—already so familiar in other coun- 
tries—how to provide a satisfactory system of democratic govern- 
ment in a state where there is not a homogeneous community 
fluctuating between one political party and another, but a people 
divided into different communities (distinguished by race, religion, 
or some other binding tie) in which there is a permanent majority 
set against permanent minorities. A state, in short, in which 
“ majority rule ” would mean rule by the majority community. 

I nced not go aver all this familiar ground—but need merely say 
that what has happened since the passing of the 1935 Act has 
tended to increase rather than lessen my own conception of the 
reality of this problem, and to arouse the fear that to allow a con- 
stitution to be set up over the heads of the minoritics—especially, 
of course, the Muslims—might lead not merely to a breakdown of 
the Parliamentary system, but to actual violence. 
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Tre Nezp ror INDIAN AGREEMENT 

I merely state this to lead up to some of the main questions which 
we have to face. Here, in fact, is a dilemma. On the onc hand it 
is felt on the British side that it would be consistent neither with 
honour nor prudence to transfer responsibility to Indian Ministers 
until we are satisfied that a constitution has been framed which, to 
their reasonable satisfaction, safeguards the interests of minorities 
and protects them from permanent subordination. On the other 
hand, the acknowledgment of this responsibility for protecting the 
minorities may easily be made an excuse for intransigeance on their 
part and become tantamount to giving Mr. Jinnah, for example, as 
leader of the Muslim League, something which amounts to a veto 
on all progress. That is what Mr. Gandhi complains of, and one 
cannot get away from the fact that there is some substance in the 
charge. But how can we escape from the position? We might 
reasonably be told, “‘ You must make it clear that you will not 
allow this promise of protcction to be used as a basis for unrcason- 
able demands.” But what does that mean? Surely it mcans 
nothing other than that we must go on to define what we consider 
to be “reasonable demands.” And what does that mean? If 
we were to define, for example, what the Muslim League could 
reasonably ask for, would not that be tantamount to giving an 
Award, just as at the Round-Table Conference on the communal 
franchise question Ramsay MacDonald, at the request of the Indian 
representatives, finally had to give an Award? Is that what is 
really wanted? 

When Mr. Arthur Moore, for example, criticizes the British 
Government for now making all progress dependent on agreement 
among Indians when it knows that such agreement is impossible, 
what docs he want the British Government to do? To prescribe 
the terms for the agreement, which means to prescribe the full 
terms for a new constitution? Surely that is exactly what the 
Indians themselves resented so strongly that, in deference to their 
views, the British Government stated that they would allow the 
constitution to be framed in India by an Indian body. We seem 
thus to go round and round in a vicious circle from which there is 
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no escape or to be perched inevitably on one or the other horn of a 
dilemma—which I may say incidentally is a very familiar seat for 
those who have had to carry responsibilities for the administration 
of India in recent years. 

This is the crux of the whole problem—whatever part the British 
Government plays, some measure of agreement among the various 
sections of Indian opinion is essential. Let me quote one passage 
from Sir Maurice Gwyer’s Convocation address at Benares on this. 

“ The idea of a social contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philosophers 
who expounded it had at least grasped the truth that a political society, 
if it is to have a chance of life, must originate in the common agreement 
of those who compose it. I speak of a socicty self-contained and self- 
governing; for history can provide examples enough of societies of another 
kind which have existed for long periods, perhaps even for centuries, when 
held together by a strong hand, whether domestic or foreign. But a self- 
contained and self-governing State cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it are unwilling bed-fellows. The strains and stresses which a 
compulsory partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal.” 


I will only add very briefly my own view. That is that a system 
of Parliamentary democracy such as we have in England is not 
likely to be suited to Indian needs; certainly not for the Federal 
Government and probably not for the Provinces. India must work 
out her own plans suitable to her own conditions. 1 believe the 
main feature should be to provide an executive which will include 
representatives of the main interests, and which, while resting on 
popular support, will yet be independent of the day-to-day shifts 
and manoeuvres in the elected legislatures. 1 believe, too, that the 
Federal Legislature should be a small body elected by the legisla- 
tures of the units. But there is no time to deal fully with this. The 
essential point to emphasize is that this is a real problem, not the 
imaginary or unnecessary creation of unreasonable men, and that it 
needs hard intellectual effort to devise a constructive solution. It 
cannot be solved by political manceuvre. 


Tua War Inrerre 


Let me turn now to the second question, how to associate repre- 
sentative Indians with the Government during the period of the 
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war and until a new constitution can be sct up. On this question 
too it seems to me that there has been much confusion of thought. 

In the first place—and it is essential to appreciate this—it was an 
unfortunate reality that when the war came the official Govern- 
ment was still carrying full responsibility and power at the centre. 
It does not matter whether the main blame for the delay in im- 
plementing the provisions of the 1935 Act as regards the central 
Government rests with the Act itself, or with the Government of 
India, or with the Indian political parties or the Princes. I think, if 
we are fair, we must admit that, although there has been blame on 
all sides, the main cause lies in the intrinsic difficulty of the situa- 
tion itself. Anyhow, the fact is there; the British Government was 
carrying the responsibility, and that means a good many things 
which are not generally appreciated. 

Great blame has, for example, been cast on the Government of 
India for not consulting the Legislative Assembly and the political 
leaders before deciding on India’s participation in the war. It is 
almost a commonplace now to say, “ That was the fatal mistake, 
without which all would have been well and everybody working 
in agreement.” But let us think that out. The constitutional 
responsibility, as I have said, rested with the Government of India. 
They thought it right that India should come into the war; in fact, 
they, as most of us would have done, thought that any other course 
would have been so wrong for India as to be inconceivable. They 
decided accordingly. What would it have meant then if they had 
consulted political leaders? if the political leaders had said “ No” 
or made impossible conditions, what would they have done? Could 
the Government possibly have receded from its position? And 
could the Indian leaders have been blamed if they Aad made con- 
ditions? I, for one, could not in the circumstances have blamed 
them. It has always seemed to me that, when you have the power 
and responsibility to decide and when your own mind is made up 
as to how you are going to decide, the idea that you should then 
go to other people and ask them to share with you the responsi- 
bility of the decision, knowing that whatever they say will make no 
difference to your course, is an idea of which either the honesty or 
the wisdom is extremely questionable. I will leave it at that. It 
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may be that the whole matter could have been handled better and 
with greater sympathy, but I would ask those who attach such 
importance and blame to the manner of handling to ask them- 
selves whether the difficulty did not lie essentially in the facts, and 
whether the “ consultation ” which they have advocated could have 
been more than a sort of face-saving arrangement in which they 
have assumed the Indian leaders would have been only too willing 
to acquiesce. I confess that I am not very fond of mere face-saving 
arrangements myself. I prefer to face the facts. 

But let me leave the past and turn to what can be done now. 
Here again we are really in another dilemma. On the one hand, it 
would be both dangcrous and wrong to effect a transfer of constitu- 
tional power except on the basis of a properly framed and balanced 
new constitutional structure, and the completion of such a structure 
during the war is a matter of great difficulty, some say of impos- 
sibility. On the other hand, to ask Indians to wait indefinitely is 
unreasonable, and, more than this, it is not only unrcasonable but 
wrong that an official Government, detached from all association 
with representative Indians, should be carrying the whole power 
and responsibility during these fateful and formative years of 
the war. 

I think the only way out of it is to be perfectly frank and honest 
to ask representative Indians to join the Government, but to 
make it clear that this involves no change in the constitutional posi- 
tion and that no political bargain is sought. It is not for the sake 
of a political bargain that I want to sec this done. I want it done 
because it is right; because 1 want to see a better Government of 
India, because I want to have representative Indians who know 
their country associated with all these decisions that are being taken 
now. But they must come in definitely as members of the Viceroy’s 
Council on its present constitutional basis—members who would 
have great influence and power, but who in coming in accept an 
obligation to serve as loyal members of a team bound together for 
a definite object—the successful prosecution of the war. Here is 
clear issue. Will this be accepted? 
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Tre Concress ATTITUDE 

It remains to deal with the immediate dispute with Congress. I 
need only add a few words on that. Mr. Gandhi has said that he 
knows that he can’t get a new constitution now. Therefore he has 
claimed the right of free specch. This freedom he has sought to 
use for preaching doctrines of pacifism, not in general terms but in 
the form of specific discouragement of participation in the war 
effort, No Government of a country engaged on a desperate 
struggle for its cxistence could allow this in war-time. Surcly that 
would be universally agreed. Yet in accepting the logical conse- 
quence and putting people who preach these doctrines under 
arrest the Government is widely criticized. And it does indeed lead 
to a most disastrous position because the imprisonment of such 
men and women as are now offering themselves for arrest may 
create such bitterness as to destroy the chances of that full co-opera- 
tion which will be an essential condition for a successful final settle- 
ment of the constitution. Ought the Government then to agree to 
conditions on which Mr. Gandhi would call off the movement? 
Or would it be possible to reduce the bitterness by reducing some 
of the sentences? Or could some pretext be found for getting these 
people out of prison? These are questions which all who criticize 
the Government must be ready to answer clearly. Mere gencral 
complaint is not enough. 


‘WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

‘This has been a very bare survey of the position leading up to 
many puzzling questions. I could put many more. They all seem 
to lead to difficulties and negative conclusions, so that it may be 
said the logical course is just to say to the Indians: “The next 
move lies with you. We can do nothing to help. But as soon as 
you can reach agreement among yourselves the way is clear.” 

But can we be satisfied with that? I don’t believe any of us fee! 
that we can. Yct it is no use just saying to the Secrctary of State, 
“You must do something.” It would be very easy to make the 
situation worse by doing something stupid. And we ave justifica- 
tion—nay, more than justification—we have a duty to continue 
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saying to India’s statesmen, “‘ You must do something on your 
side. You must contribute towards a solution.” We must talk 
frankly about this, for there is real danger in putting all the blame 
on the British Government and encouraging Indian leaders to think 
that the British public sympathizes entirely with them and feels 
that responsibility for finding a way out rests with us, however un- 
reasonably they may behave. Personally I do sympathize with 
them. I fcel their difficulties acutely, and I think we should do 
everything possible to help towards a solution; but we must make 
them clearly understand that we need their help, and also that they 
are really Josing the sympathy of their friends here and of the 
British public generally by their present attitude. 

All this must be said, and it is logically unanswerable. But this 
problem cannot be solved only by logic. There needs to be some 
emotional appeal which will touch Indian hearts, as well as some 
force of warm human character which can inspire in their minds 
the conviction that behind all the clear apprehension of the diffi- 
culties lies both the desire and the determination to overcome them, 


A Frank Messace To INDIA 


1 am going to bring my remarks to a close by sketching the sort 
of thing which might be said on behalf of the British Government. 
I should like to sce the whole position reviewed and put in an 
absolutely frank way to the Indian public. At present everyone is 
confused by these cross currents and side issues. 1 would say some- 
thing like this : 

“ First we beg you to realize that we and you are in a desperate emer- 
gency fighting for our survival. We appeal to all public-spirited men to 
come forward and help—to help us, if you like to put it so, but really also 
to save yourselves. 

“Secondly we desire intensely to find a clear way to making Indians 
masters in their own house in complete equality with ourselves and the 
other members of the Commonwealth. That cannot in any case be achieved 
in one step. There must be a transitional period, and we cannot betray 
our trust for ensuring, before we hand over responsibility to Indian Minis- 
ters, that a system is going to be sct up which will do justice to all. As 
to what this system should be we tried to devise that in the 1935 Act, but 
if that is not acceptable to you we are ready that the whole plan should 
be reconsidered. We want you to start reconsideration now. We think 
that the best way of reaching agreement and getting away from the mere 
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communal issues would be to have a small conference mainly attended by 
representatives of the States and Provinces. We say this because what you 
have eo consider is a Federation of Units, and all discussions of federal con- 
stitutions have been approached from the side of the units. Some of the 
Provinces have shown that they can overcome communal difficulties with 
Coalition Governments. Cannot these be a pattern to all? And cannot 
the matter be looked at from the point of view of what are the tasks of 
Government, recognizing that the frst duty of government and the final 
test of good government is to ensure the welfare of the people? There is 
an immense work in the social and economic field which needs to be done. 
The Conference should be a small one to draft a plan which might be 
ratified by a larger Constituent Assembly. It should sit behind closed doors. 

“ It may be objected as regards this suggestion that some of the men who 
would obviously be chosen for attendance at this Conference are now in 
prison. Our answer to this is that if you will agree to co-operate on the 
work as we now propose it, a general amnesty would be declared and all 
political prisoners would be released. If you want us to be represented at 
the Conference we will send representatives. If you want an impartial 
chairman to preside we will nominate one—say, the Chief Justice of India— 
for this purpose. If you want us to indicate the sort of lines on which we 
think a settlement should be sought, we will do so. When you are ready, 
when you have come to some provisional measure of agreement, then we 
will be ready to come in to play our part and consider how the provisions 
that have to be made on such matters, as, for example, the British share 
in the task of defence, can be fitted in, We do not exclude the possibility 
that, given general agreement on the Indian side, steps towards actually 
inaugurating a new constitutional régime might be taken even while the 
war is still going on. 

“ But we must ask you to face realities. We may have to endure a very 
Jong struggic, something like the Napoleonic Wars. This is 2 world 
struggle between two totally conflicting principles. It may take a long 
time to end it. Even when actual fighting is over it will surely be neces- 
sary to remain organized to defend the principles for which we are now 
fighting. No man now can foretelt what the conditions in the world will 
be or what atrangements to preserve co-operation—pulitical, military and 
economic—may be necessary not mercly between India and the British 
Commonwealth, but between all those countries which are on the side of 
freedom against Hitlerism. In the stress of war the British Government 
went as far as to offer to join with France in a single State. In the stress 
of war we may—it is at least conccivable—find the British Commonwealth, 
her present allies and the United States going so far as to contemplate 
some such union. We cannot tell what may come—what our strength will 
permit, what our danger may demand. ‘Therefore do not ask us now to 
promise precise constitutional forms for India or to put a time limit on 
such promises, To ask for that is to use the conceptions of the pre-war 
world. What we do ask of you is to join with us now in defeating 
Hiderism and to join with us thereafter in reshaping the world. 

“ Saying that leads us to the third point, the question of war aims. We 
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believe that the sort of world which we want to see after the war is the 
same as what India desires. It is difficult to be precise, but we can say this. 
Ik will be a world in which the principles of freedom can flourish, and 
in which no nation will claim a right to exercise domination over another, 
But freedom can survive neither for individuals nor nations unless there is 
co-operation between them, and, morcover, the bare idea of freedom is 
valueless without some ideals as to how that freedom is to be used. There 
must, above all, he generous and constructive co-operation in the economic 
field, which cannot be effective without close political harmony, We must 
sce how the needs and capacities of cach of the co-operating countries can 
dovetail into each other so as to open the way for social advance and 
better standards of living for all. If you in India will co-operate with us 
in that sort of spirit, then we pledge ourselves to meet you as friends and 
collaborators in complete equality. Do you want anything more than this? 
If so, let us hear what you desire, 

“But all these are visions for the future. To work out the full plans 
will take time, and the way in which they can be implemented depends 
on how the war gocs. The intervening period will be a crucial time for 
India. Decisions affecting India’s whole future, especially in the economic 
field, are being taken almost daily. We desire that during that time the 
services of the best men that India can produce should be available to the 
Government of India, We appeal to such men to come and join in the 
task of government. But we do not put this forward as a political bar- 
gain. What we want is the best possible War Cabinet formed from men 
who have come in for one purpose only—to co-operate loyally in making 
India’s war effort effective and victorious.” 


If that most brilliant master of specch, our own Prime Minister, 
could put a message such as I have prosaically sketched into his own 
eloquent and inspiring phrases that indeed might have a transform- 
ing effect on the Indian situation. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A ueetina of the Association was held at St. Ermin’s, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
on Friday, May 2, 1941, when a Discussion on “The Indian Political 
Situation” was opened and presided over by Sir George Schuster, x.c.5.1, 


K.CM.G., CBE, M.C., MP. 


‘Tne Cramaan : I should like to explain at the outset that these proceed- 
ings today are a little unusual, since I have in a sense to perform the task of 
introducing myself as the chief speaker. I understood originally that 1 was 
only going to open a discussion with a few words, but Sir Frank Brown has 
said he would like me to deal more at length with the subject myself, so at 
his request I have prepared some remarks. But it is to the subsequent debate 
that I attach chief valuc, and I am particularly anxious myself to get some 
help from it. 


After Sir George Schuster had delivered his address, 





Mr. Yustr Au said: 1 am not quite prepared to discuss the situation that 
might arise if there were a conflict between the two major communities in 
India. But here, in this peaceful atmosphere and under the calming 
influence of the address that we have just heard, I think we are justified in 
placing before ourselves some of the considerations which should govern 
any further step that can be taken now. How are the Congress and the 
League positions to be reconciled? We cannot do it here. Can we do it 
in India? Can the leaders of both parties meet together and devise at any 
rate a temporary modus vivendi which can act during the war, and which 
might possibly on account of the experience gained in the interim enable 
us to face the question when the war is over? It is very difficult to say 
whether that can be done. So far the speeches on both sides do not give 
any very strong hope in that direction. Yet I think that if the Viceroy, 
acting in unison with the Sccretary of State and with public opinion here, 
were to lend his aid in bringing the partics together, and to assure them 
that any conclusions which they reached by mutual agreement would be 
implemented on the British side, ] am quite sure that something might 
be done. 

I have always felt that the greatest drawback in the discussion of Indian 
questions is that there is no trust as between one party and another in 
India, and as between Indians generally and Great Britain as represented by 
her ruling authorities. We want to produce and foster that trust. No one 
man can do it; no one body can do it. But if public opinion here insists 
that the promise and assurance which I have mentioned should be given, I 
think it is possible that Indian opinion may come round and bring its 
various partics at any rate to try at a conference to make the attempt. Know- 
ing, as I do, the spirit of public men both in this country and in India, I 
feel quite sure that there is no insuperable difficulty, that if once the deter- 
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mination were exerted to bring all available forces to bear on the situation, 
we might be able, at any rate, to put forward a temporary solution on which 
future work can be built up. 

I know that Moslems feel very grave doubts as to whether as a minority 
community they could safeguard those rights which they hold so dear in a 
purely democratic state. Those doubts perhaps owe something to their 
recent experience—i.e., their experience within this last generation. If they 
are to be dispelled, we must ask the majority community, and the Govern- 
ment which holds the balance between the communities, by tangible means, 
by steps actually taken, to give the Maslems those opportunities which will 
enable them to exert their rightful influence on the policy of the country. 
For this reason it scems to me that the East India Association can do a 
great deal to build up a body of opinion here, responsible and authoritative, 
and able to back up its views with action. If that is done I believe that a 
generous and effective response will be forthcoming frum India. (Applause.) 


Sir Harr Sincu Gouna; I have heard with very great interest the address 
of the late Finance Member of the Government of India, whose knowledge 
of India has been first-hand, and whose desire for the solution of the Indian 
problem is obvious and manifest, I have been reading a number of articles 
and letters in the daily Press of this country, and in answer to them all 1 
wrote four letters which were published in the Manchester Guardian and 
which attracted the attention of various members of the Government, here 
and in India. 

‘We have the Hindu-Moslem question today, and it has been the subject of 
agitution for the last forty years. We have the questions about the Indian 
Princes and the Depressed Classes. All the fundamental objections that 
have been raised by the friends of India to India’s constitutional freedom in 
the present or in the ncar future arc not questions of today or of yesterday. 
‘They have been agitating the people of this country and India for several 
generations. When the Great War of 1914-18 was fought, these questions 
were as alive then as they are today. Thcy were all considered by the Im- 
perial War Conference of 1917. Lord Sinha was a member of the Im- 
periat War Conference and was present on that occasion. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, then the Secretary of State for India, represented India on 
behalf of H.M. Government. 

‘The War Conference unanimously passed a resolution in 1917, promising 
to Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and to India Dominion 
Status, and further said that the constitution would be taken up immediately 
after the restoration of peace. ‘That was the resolution passed. It went to 
the Houses of Commons and Lords, and those resolutions were accepted. 
In 1g2x and 1926 the Imperial Conference took up that question, and then 
we had what is known as the Balfour Declaration, and as a consequence of 
that, the Statute of Westminster was enacted. 

India has been curiously left out, and Great Britain has not carried out 
the pledge given in 1917, in which it was emphasized that India shall be 
treated as an important part of the British Commonwealth. We reminded 
them of it in a resolution of the Legislative Assembly. The Government 
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of India forwarded ite proceedings to the Home Government, but nothing 
else was done till the Joint Parliamentary Committce in 1933 gave me the 
opportunity of cross-examining both Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Samuel 
Hoarse, and 1 drew their attention to it (Vol. IT. c, p. 1828 ef seq.). After 
a lengthy cross-examinanon Mr. Winstun Churchill had the candour to 
admit that my view was correct. When I asked him, “If my view is cor- 
rect, are you prepared to give us your co-operation?” he replied, “ Yes, you 
shall have it.” ‘That you will find in the pages of the Blue Book to which 
T have referred. 

I then drew the attention of the Joint Parliamentary Committce to this 
one fact, that all these controversics have been agitating us for years past. 
They were all ably set out ia the memorandum Mr. Winston Churchill pre- 
sented to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and when he was cxamined, 
he had the frankness to admit that the position I was contending for was 
right, and that he was prepared to co-operate with me to bring about im- 
mediately the establishment of Dominion Status in India. You will see that 
on page 1828 (1) of Vol. Il.c uf the Report of the Joint Parlamentary 
Committee. 

In a writen Memorandum to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, pre- 
sented by HLH. the Aga Khan, we were unanimous, every section of the 
Hinda community-—Hindus, Moslems, the Princes, the Depressed Classes, 
the Anglo-Indians—we were unanimous and said that this was the minimum 
we wanted. But when the Final Report of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee came, 1 was very surprised to find no reference made, either to the 
pledge given by Parliament in 1917, or to the promise made by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, or to the other facts 1 have mentioned. Our memorandum, in 
which we laid down the very minimum we wanted, was acclaimed by Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, and by all sections of the Indian community, and 
was the very minimum which India was prepared to accept. 

I think that if the Chairman will ask the Prime Minister to make a state- 
ment on India, the Prime Minister will be prepared to carry out the 
pledge he gave, and which is published in the Blue Books to which I have 
referred. (Applause.) 


Mr. Axriun Moons : Sir George Schuster referred to a letter of mine in 
The Times, which has, I think, been misunderstood. If it is supposed that I 
contemplate at the present time embarking upon Constitution making. I do 
not. If I fail to make myself clear in the next ten minutes, I would refer 
you to what I have said and written elsewhere. 

I agree entirely with Sir George Schuster’s approach to this question. I 
also think that we are in for a very grim war indeed. That is the over- 
mastering factor of the situation, and I do not think that we have any time 
at all for conferences, or constitutional discussions, or for this gradual work- 
ing up of opinion, of which my friend Mr. Yusuf Ali spoke. 

T think we have to get on with it here and now, and I would put it to 
you that Hitler, with his great land forces, is very much in the position of 
Napoleon after he had failed to invade England. He must go East. 
Napoleon, as you remember, was defeated on the Nile and defeated at the 
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Battle of Acre, which is the modern Haifa. After that he paraded up and 
down Europe for ten years, and won great military victories, but he was 
actually finished. We cannot today be certain about the battle of the Nile; 
we cannot be certain even about the battle of Palestine; we must be pre- 
pared for a very grim future, and we have on India's other flank the possi- 
dility of an attack in the Far East. 

1 entirely agree with Sir George again in what be said about the Govern- 
ment's action in the beginning of the war. The Government of India did 
enticely right in taking it for granted that the only thing for India to do 
was to go into the war. But does not that give us the key to the whole 
thing? I would tell you, and I have come recently from India, that at the 
bottom of all this sense of frustration in Indiz is this root feeling amongst 
Indians themselves, that India is not pulling its weight in this war. It wants 
todo more. What is preventing it? The existing system of government. 

The existing Government told us last year, right at the time of Dunkirk, 
that the most they wanted from India was 100,000 men, and that was the 
most that could possibly be equipped. There was a terrific storm of public 
indignation. They have gradually crawled up to speaking of 250,000. In 
the Jast war they produced more than 1 million, You have 400,000,000 
people in the centre of Asia threatened on both flanks. You have an end- 
less possibility of producing absolutely first-class soldiers, such men as have 
fought by our side before, men who are known, whom we can trust. 
(Applause.) We have a supply of labour which could be made to supply 
war materials. We have all the materials, bauxite, manganese, anything 
you want. 

Is it right that Australia with its 7,000,000 should be spending itself in 
the Middle East, while it has still to get ready to face up to Japan, and we 
here fighting the Battle of the Atlantic, and all we are asking from India is 
this, We are told, “ Oh yes, but we are producing so many more cartridges, 
and so many more yards of khaki cloth.” It is not good enough. In this war 
there is the key to the making of India a nation. Let us get right down to 
brass tacks and to the fact that nobody in India wants to be under Hitler 
or Japan. That is the key to Indian unity. 

If you say to India, “ Here and now we recognize that in this war Par- 
liament cannot really control you; it is only a fiction. If you were to unite 
and say, ‘We want to join Hitler,’ we could not take you on. ‘Therefore, 
we will give you one aspect of Dominion Status: we will say, the control of 
Parliament is ended, and we will vest the control of Parliament in the 
Viceroy. The Viceroy is going to have the best War Cabinct he can get, 
and get it as a conscription for national service. You have to scrve in it, 
and if you do not, India will know you are a traitor to your country "~! 
say that India would get the Cabinet. (Applause) 


Mr. C. Ranaawatita Rao Saute: The rift which has most unfortunately 
opened between my country and yours should be closed before it widens 
into an unbridgeable gulf. Indians in London like myself, who have been 
privileged to witness the wonderful spirit displayed by you all since the war 
started, feel bound to take 2 band, however undistinguished and obscure 
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they may be. But it is incumbent on every one now to be most careful not 
to embitter feelings. It is also necessary that whatever we say should be 
with an cyc to action, which should be prompt, for the situation is deterior- 
ating steadily. 

Owing to the stress of party controversy the National Congress and the 
Muslim League are advocating extreme and incompatible views which are 
not those of the ordinary, average Indian, cither Muslim or Hindu. They 
are really out of touch with the mass of ordinary opinion. Mr. Gandhi is 
reported to have said that if the English clear out of India the Hindu and 
the Muslim would settle their differences and live in peace ever after. I am 
not at all sure that the average Indian, either in British India or in the 
Native States, wants the British to clear out of the country. Again, Mr. 
Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim League, advocates the splitting up of 
India into a number of independent States. Apart from the fact that such 
a measure would undo the work the British have done during the last 150 
years, a work from which our country has enjoyed tranquilhty and so much 
Prosperity, it is directly opposed to the great tradition of Einperor Akbar's 
work in India. That great ruler unified India and gave it an administrative 
structure which forms the groundwork of the admunistration today. 

While the two greatest political parties are out of touch with a large 
majority of their countrymen, I am afraid the Brith Government is also 
not in touch with them. It was stated in Parliament the uther day that the 
life of India was proceeding in the normal placid fashion, although parlia- 
mentary government in scven of the provinces had been superseded. ‘The 
actual conditions are very different. Hundreds of respected Icaders, of both 
sexes, of the highest character, have been thrown into prison all over the 
land for violation of the law. You cannot do that sort of thing without 
deeply wounding the feelings of an emotional, sentimental race hke the 
Indians, 

May I point out that this most unhappy situation necd not have arisen 
at all, Before the war Provincial Government was working, not unsuccess- 
fully, in all the eleven provinces. If before the war the Federal part of the 
Government of India Act had been brought into operation, all this mis- 
understanding would not have occurred. ‘Ihe Federal Government would 
naturally have been consulted before India came into the war, and her 
leaders would not have felt they had been ignored. 

‘Whatever the Jeaders may say, the great majority of the people feel that 
this is their war as much as that of Great Britain and that if Germany, the 
enemy of liberty, is defeated, India will somchow get freedom and may 
live her own life. That explains the reason why recruits are coming in 
their thousands for war service of all kinds, and contributions for all war 
charities and funds have been so liberally subscribed. Indians have been 
elated by the news that their army in East Africa distinguished itself with 
such conspicuous success in the fight against the Italians in Cyrenaica, 
Eritrea and Abyssinia. 

But the continued imprisonment of men and women of the highest 
character, and the demand of the Government that the dominant parties 
should come to terms, although it is evident that they are hardly in a mood 
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tw do so, are giving rise to disappointment and distrust. Suspicion is grow- 
ing in this country also. The resignation of the Congress Ministries in the 
provinces at the behest of the Congress High Command, with no reference 
to the wishes of the electorate, is hardly in accordance with the traditions 
of democracy. The overruling domination of a Party has suspicious simi- 
larity to the practice of totalitarian countries. The Congress first wanted 
freedom in internal administration. Then Dominion Status seemed to 
satisfy that body. Now nothing short of Independence is required. It 
would seem, say our friends here, that the tactics of the Congress betray its 
real sinister purpose against the non-Congress elements in India and the 
British connection. Is not the Congress, they ask, very similar in inten- 
tions and organization ta the Nazi Party in Germany? 

‘Asa practical people you will appreciate the need for early action. The 
internal economy of the country is being rapidly changed, for good or ill, 
under the stress of war. India is being rapidly converted from an agricul- 
tural country into m highly industriahved one. It is most unfortunate that 
when this great change is taking place the control of administration should 
be in the hands of Enghsh officials and not in those of representative 
ministers. The most important reason for urgent action, however, is the 
way the war is going. The Prime Minister of Canada in his broadcast the 
other day said that further success of the enemy may have to be faced and 
thar he may even occupy Egypt, Irak and Ihan. India is not far from Iran, 
and in this war of movement the mechanized troops of the encmy may be 
at the north-western barrier of that country before the end of the year. 
There is therefore no moment to be lost, not only in training and equipping 
the millions who are ready for service, but also in enlisting the moral and 
spiritual support of the people behind the war effort. 

‘The Foreign Secretary was away for several weeks to confer with the 
Egyptian, the Turkish and the Greek Governments. The Prime Minister 
of Australia is now in this country and attends the meetings of the War 
Cabinet. Eminent citizens of the United States have come to this country 
and representatives from this country arc constantly going to America. It 
cannot be denied that such constant personal touch has helped to promote 
understanding and friendly fecling between England and the respective 
countries. Why should not this personal contact be extended to India? 
Why should India be condemned to wordy arguments exchanged between 
the primary partics separated by a distance of thousands of miles from one 
another? Werdy disputations have been India’s weakness and her bane 
much too long. 

The Fast India Association has carned the gratitude of all people in 
England and India by providing facilities for discussion of the Indian con- 
stitutiona) question. It has always been foremost in recommending the 
adoption of measures likely to help in the advancement of that country. 
May we not now ask the Association to sponsor a deputation, to the Secre- 
tary of State, begging him to go to India and make personal contact with 
the leaders of all partics and as many of the ordinary citizens as possible. 
The Secretary of State may perhaps take with him to help in his enquiries 
our Chairman of today and Sir Stanley Reed, who both expressed in Par 
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liament the strong conviction, which is perfectly correct, that the ordinary 
citizen’s faith in the friendly intentions of this country is still complete and 
undiminished. There are also one or two Englishmen in the India Office 
whose knowledge of the common folk of the land is profound who may 
usefully accompany Mr. Amery. The Secretary of State wa» born in India. 
Let him go back to the country. His abilities are universally acknowledged, 
and his wholehearted devotion to the cause of Indian freedom was pro- 
claimed even before he came to bold his present office. It would altnost 
seem that now, as so often in history, the hour of need has produced the man, 

It would not be fair co Mr. Amery to ask him to go to India and work a 
miracle there. A visit from him will at least help to lift the controversy 
from the plane of wordy argument carried on at long range. The leading 
men will bave an opportunity of frank personal discussion with him. Such 
a visit cannot do harm and may do a great deal of goud. 

India is peopled by an ancient race sprung from the same parent stock as 
your own. Although her history has known periods of tranquillity under 
sovereigns like Asoka--among the greatest the world has ever known—it 
has, due to her physical configuration, on the whole been a chequered onc. 
Your history has, on the other hand, becn comparatively peaceful, and pro- 
tection and isolation by the English Channel has given you the opportunity 
to evolve and develop free political institutions. It has been your privi- 
lege to spread this freedom all over the world. ‘Though the independence 
of India has yet to be achieved her sons are aware that you have given. 
them tranquillity, and that you have conferred great material hencfits. But 
the greatest benefit was your language—the speech of Shakespearc --and 
with the language the spirit of freedom which forms the very fibre of that 
language, That spirit has found congenial soil in the mind of this ancicat 
race whose religion to them is as rcal as was their rcligion to your Puritan 
ancestors. They are now determined to win political freedom, and no 
matter at what cost to fulfil their mission in life. It cannot be believed that 
you are out of sympathy with this resolution, that you will not help in its 
attainment and that you will let this new-born spint of freedom perish in 
civil commotion, 


Mr, F. G. Prarr: When the Scerctary rang me up the other day and 
asked if I would speak in the course of this discussion, I gladly consented, 
not because I thought it was possible for me at this stage to find out any 
new factors for discussion in the complicated problem, of which we have 
had the Chairman's exhaustive survey this evening, but largely because 1 
think it is important that I should contribute within my capacity to the 
task of giving public expression to the great anxiety and dissatisfaction 
which is fele, both in this country and in India, about the deplorable dead- 
lock which now confronts us in that country. 

Let us look for a moment at that deadlock and the absurd situation that 
it presents. We congratulate ourselves in our propaganda on the magnifi- 
cent war effort which India is making, but, at the same time, the situation is 
that large numbers of the important political leaders of India are in jail, 
and, to make matters worse, it is admitted on all sides that all those im- 
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portant political leaders are wholeheartedly at one with us in the major 
issues of this war—Ze., in the determination that Hiterism and Fascism 
shall not be the ruling powers of this generation or the next, or any 
generation. 

May I say also that there is disappointment at the prolonged delay in 
reaching the goal, which history clearly points out as the inevitable goal of 
Indian evolution. Is there anybody with the merest nodding acquaintance 
with the history of India in this century, who doubts that the transfer of 
power and responsibility to Indians must come in some form or another, 
by some road or another, within the lifetime of men of this generation? 
We have an indication of the very great advance in British feeling and 
British opinion about the necessity of this—same would call it revolution, 
some would call it evolution. Mr. Amery, in the recent debate on India 
in the House, called it a revolution. In his opening remarks he described 
the Viceroy’s proposals in August, 1940, as a “‘revulutionary” departure 
compared with the last landmark before that time. When the 1935 Act was 
passed the position was taken that the Constitution of India was a matter 
which must be settled for Indians in Parliament by Parliament, and that it 
would not do fer the major lines of that Constitution to be laid down by 
Indian brains and Indian wills and Indian effort. That position has now 
been abandoned, Mr. Amery told us, as a result of the Viceroy’s proposals. 
So we have, as I said, impatience at the continuance af this deadlock, What 
are the principal causes to which this deadlock is attributed? The minsma 
of suspicions, asa previous speaker has said, which infects the whole atmo- 
sphere of political relations in India between the various parties; decp-rooted 
suspicions of the British Government and its sincerity; in spite, as we think, 
of the transparent and lucid quality of that sincerity in our actions, neverthe- 
Jess we have not been able to dispel that suspicion. 

‘The same deep-rooted suspicion has grown up recently between the Hindus 
and the Muhammedans. ‘There are suspicions also about the policies of the 
Congress, distrust of the Congress by the British Government and distrust 
of the British Government by the Congress. How are these suspicions to be 
dispelled and disarmed? 

I suggest that a meeting of this kind will have performed a very useful 
function if it makes some contribution to an expression of public opinion, 
that no effort should be spared to bring about better relations between the 
various parties, no effort should be spared to mobilize personal contacts and 
personal influences in India itself, in bringing people together to a better 
understanding of each other and trust in each other's intentions. I suggest 
that nothing could be more deplorable than a policy of drift at this time, a 
policy of stand still, indicating that the next step is not for us but must be 
taken by Indians for themselves. 1 fully agree that active co-operation by 
the Indians in producing the better state of feeling which we want, is abso- 
Tutely necessary : and the Secretary of State in the House himself repudiated 
the idea that our British Government was standing still in this matter; on 
the contrary, they were determined to do everything in their power to bring 
parties together and to produce those better relations and feelings among 
the political leaders that are necded for a settlement. 
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Perhaps I may stop there. I have tried to give expression to the most 
important features of the situation, and I will give way to another speaker. 
(Applause.) 


Mr, Baxapur Sivan: I have very little justification for speaking on an 
cccasion like this, when so many wise and experienced heads are gathered 
together. The little justification 1 have is duc to the fact that, as a student 
in this country and one who associates with the younger trend of opinion, 1 
may have a certain attitude on the situation which will probably help. If it 
does, [ shall be thankful. 

At the beginning I want to say that, in spite of the attitude of the British 
Government in relation to the question of India and Dominion Status—an 
attitude which one feels has influenced the relations of this country, ever: 
in the international sphere—one fecls at a time hke this, when the nation is 
engaged in a war vital to its very existence, that bicherings between the 
peoples of the Commonwealth should not occupy the attention which they 
unfortunately occupy. One feels that there have been sirking instances of 
the paralysis of leadership as far as this country is concerned, 

Mr. Amery has said that, if he went to India, he would be expected to 
bring forward something very new in the nature of a proposal. He has 
nothing new to offer, and therefore does not sce the necessity of going. I 
think that is a very striking instance of what the Netw Statesman describes 
as a paralysis of leadership. It is a very sad commentary on the wisdom of 
British statesmanship, which has always been able to find a remedy for a 
particular situation. 

am glad to sce the suggestion has been made that something should he 
done at the moment. My own view is that, not only should the Secretary 
of State make it his business to go, but there should he a Parliamentary 
Commitee going out to India, discussing the situation as it is, and trying 
to find a solution which will ameliorate the present position. 

Refore that is done, it is absolutely necessary that this present atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust should be cleared up. The only way to do that is 
to declare a general amnesty. (Cheers.) The moment the atmosphere is 
cleared there will be a ncw basis for negotiation, and with that new basis I 
am certain there will be a new vision and a new understanding, which will 
at least solve the problem in so far as it will at least provide an alternative 
which will ensure the collaboration of India in the prosecution of this war, 
which is not only vital to its own existence but to the commonwealth as 2 
whole. 

I thercfore urge that this Association will sec to it, first, that there is an 
amnesty, and, sccond, that, if the Secretary of State himself is not able to go 
out, a Parliamentary Committee, consisting of eminent people like the 
present Chairman, should go out and mect Indian leaders, and offer them 3 
new basis for discussion in the hope that a solution to the situation will be 
provided. (Applause) 


Sir Avur Crarrenysz : Mr. Chairman, it is my very pleasant duty to pro- 
pose a hearty votc of thanks to you for initiating this debate and giving us 
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the very masterly analysis of the present situation in India. In doing so, I 
should like your permission to make one or two observations on the subjects 
discussed today. 

As I said, you have given us a very careful and comprehensive survey of 
the whole situation, but 1 was rather disappointed that you put the diffi- 
culties before us, but not in every case did you suggest a solution. I can 
quite understand that there was some difficulty in these cases in suggesting a 
solution, but we did look forward to more guidance in these maiters from 
your great knowledge and experience. 

‘There were one or wwo points on which, F fear, 1 was not in entire agree- 
ment with you. When you said that it was not possible for the Government 
in India to consult the Indian people in regard to India’s taking part in the 
war, 1 think you were adopting a somewhat doctrinaire view of the con- 
stitutional position. If the Government in India had taken either the Cen- 
tra) Legislature or the various Provincial Legislatures into their confidence 
at that moment, when the whole of India was definitely against Nazism or 
Fascism, I do not doubt the Government of India would have got the whole- 
hearted and unanimous support of the Central as well as the Provincial 
Councils in regard to the war. I do not believe that our people would then 
have started bargaining. It might be that some members of the Congress 
might have asked for a quid pro quo, but I have very litle hesitation in 
thinking that the great masses of the people in India would not have agreed 
to the Provincial Councils or the Central Legislature ashing for something 
in return for India joining in a war for civilization. 

You gave uy three propositions which are clements in the present problem, 
You referred to a long-term Constitution for the Government in India, to 
the question of carrying on the Government of India for the duration of the 
war, and to the question of somchow casing the situation in regard to the 
people who have been incarcerated in jails in different parts of India for 
expressing certain views. 

My fecling is with you that we should not fur the moment try to get any 
solution of the long-term question regarding the future Constitution of 
India, The needs of the moment are far too urgent to pay adequate or 
necessary attention to that point. I entirely agree with Mr. Moore that the 
Government of India, or rather the British Government here, should get 
anybody and everybody who is competent in India to come and help them 
in the government of the country. 

T do not see what objection there can be to the suggestions that have been 
made by Sir Te; Bahadar Sapru and others who were my colleagues in the 
Indian Government, What are the real difficulties that can be urged against 
the acceptance of their suggestion that Governments consisting of Indians 
should be formed in India to carry on the government of the country, 
responsible to Parliament and to the King? 1 do not understand how that 
would in any way conflict with the present Constitution, At any rate, a 
Government consisting mainly of Indians would not be in any worse posi- 
tion—vis-t-vis the Legislature—than the present members of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Tam quite certain that, if such a step were taken, you would have the 
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whole of India at your back, and the war effort in India, which has been 
most insignificant compared with the resources of India, would reach 2 
really satisfactory position. We Indians feel at the moment a sense of appre- 
hension, a sensc of dismay, of impending tragedy, and J think everything 
should be donc to ease the situation in whatever way is possible. 

‘As regards your third point, about the pcople who have been put in jail, 
if you had a Government composed mainly of Indians at the centre, it would 
be their responsibility to do what they could in regard to that matter, and I 
am sure they would find the right solution which would appeal to most 
Indians, At any rate, the responsibility would no longer belong to the 
British members of the Government of India, and that would be very much 
better than the present position. 

‘We are most grateful to you, sir, for having started this discussion in such 
a masterly manner. I entirely agree with you in many w. 

hope that many of the points which have heen raised by you will receive 
the attention of the authorities, because the present situation is intolerable 
for Indians who love India—and I am sure it is intolerable for most Fnglish- 
men who know India. (Applause.) 





The Criareman: I am told that the timc has come when this discussion 
ought to be wound up, and therefore I rise to express. my appreciation to 
Sir Atul Chatterjec for the thanks he has expressed to me. ¥ have a fecling 
of great regret that there is not more time to continue this discussion, be- 
cause I see a number of people here whose views I personally would like to 
get, and we have all been cramped somewhat by the influence of shortage 
‘of time. I wonder whether it would be possible to continue a general dis- 
cussion of this kind on some other occasion, Sir Frank? (Applause,) I do 
feel that this issue wants talking out. We want to clear cach other's minds, 
and if we had a little more time I believe we could help each other very 
much, 

I would like to express my own appreciation of the fact that such a large 
number of Indians have been present here today and taken part in the dis- 
cussion. That has been particularly valuable. 

Iam also very glad to have the expression of views from the younger 
generation through Mr. Bahadur Singh. I wish we could get more young 
Indians here to discuss these matters. 

Te is very difficult to sum: up this discussion. I would like to say at the 
outset to Sir Atul Chatterjee that I think he will find, if he reads again 
what I have suggested, that I have provided some sort of answer to all the 
problems, But my main idea is that there are certain of these problems 
which on paper and logically are at the moment insoluble, and can only be 
solved by creating a better spirit, which may come by actually working 
together, I think we shall find solutions as we go. 

‘The impression left on my mind by this discussion is this, that here we 
have an example of a state of things which has led to all the tragedies of the 
world, and we must try and sec that it does not happen here. I do not 
believe that we should ever have any wars if only the people of one country 
could tall to the people of another. And I believe now, if the people af 
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India could really understand what is in the minds of the people of England, 
we should find some way of settling this question. But the trouble is that 
there intervene statesmen, political leaders, who at all times have to consider 
their position, because, after all, politics is all a question of power—it is not 
only Hitler who is out for that—and those leaders have to take up positions 
which seem to me to take people away from the discussion of the real issues 
and lead us all into positions of mancuvre and confusion, 

I believe that the one thing which we want to consider as a practical 
matter now is, how can we get better contacts between this country and India, 
Thave a fecling that, as I satd in the House of Commons the other day, we 
have been “let down" in this country, ‘This country has ineant so well by 
India, has meant so honestly to go ahead with its purposc, and somehow we 
feel the views of our peuple have not heen gor across to India. I do not 
believe the present Government of India 1s really repreventing the case 
properly to the peaple. It is too much an official Government. We ought 
to have people in the Government whe can go about the country and talk 
and get reyponding impressions from the peuple. 1 want to see a better 
“team.” Just think of what happened in this country when one looked at 
the Front Bench of the House of Commons and suddenly saw, after the 
beginning of the war, Winston Churchill sitting there as a minister! That 
altered the whole character of the team. I want to sce a different sort of 
team representing the Government of India now; I want to find some means 
to get across the real feelings of this country, get across what we want India 
to do, to come in and fight this common struggle with us, and to join with 
us in finding means to go forward to that stage when India can manage her 
own affairs. 

What can be done? People say Mr. Amery should go to India. Would 
that suffice? Ido not know. I think it would be a good thing, but it would 
not do alone. 

I should like to see more representative Indians coming over here to see 
what this war means to us, We want them to come and sce what the people 
are going through, make them realize that we are all in this together, fight- 
ing for our lives. 

This Association is long established and might wicld some considerable 
influence. I believe that we should somehow get across to our own Govern- 
ment that this state of affairs cannot go on. And let us, as Mr. Arthur 
Moore said, having got that across, let us get down to the task which ought 
to be occupying all our attention, and concentrate all our efforts on winning 
the war. 

I have no more to say. I should like to thank you very much for the 
attention you have given me, and I would ask Sir Frank to consider whether 
it would not be possible to continue this discussion on the lines started today. 
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INDIA TODAY 
By Artuur Moore 


‘Trrre is at present a great geographical gulf between Britain and 
India. Except for the use of the telegraph, we have slipped right 
back to the cighteenth century. The air mail and the fortnight’s 
journey by P. & O. have abke disappeared. No wives and children 
come home in the hot weather nor are any likely to go out in the 
cold. The few voyagers whose duty calls them East or West go, in 
general, round the Cape and spend nearly as much time afloat or 
ashore as did an carher gencration in sailing ships. Some who 
are in a hurry find, as I did, that the longest way round is the 
shortest way home. Using only flight as a means of transport and 
spending twelve days and three whole nights in the air, I left 
Calcutta on February 15 and Janded in England on March 13. 
My route was Rangoon, Kunming, Hong Kong, Manilla, Guam, 
Wake, Midway, Honolulu, Los Angeles, New York, Lisbon, 
England. I had to wait a weck for the Atlantic Clipper at New 
York and six days at Lisbon for a passage on a flying-boat, Many 
are not so fortunate, as there is great congestion in Lisbon. 

This new time-lag in communications other than telegraphic is 
highly important. In the midst of a terrible war when people in 
India read continually of encmy bombing, of widespread destruc- 
tion in London and other great cities, of the Atlantic war, of sink- 
ings in African waters, and battles in the Mediterraean basin there 
is a new sense of isolation. Amongst the British in India there is, 
of course, intense anxiety concerning friends and relatives and a 
sense of remoteness and frustration. 

In the Indian mind the sense of isolation produces not so much 
a sense of independence as of the unreality of dependence. 
Speeches in Parliament, pronouncements on India by the British 
Government never now get a good press in the Indian papers, 
however well-intentioned they are, because they are felt not to 
correspond toreality. Indians have probably at no time in the last 
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hundred years felt their country as much alone in the world as 
they do now, or felt the need of interdependence so much. The 
ery for independence still gocs up, but independence in the sense 
of isolation never looked less attractive. Nevertheless, semi-isola- 
tion is a fact. India is devcloping in the war new defensive and 
economic connections with Australasia, Malaya, and South Africa, 
but from Britain less comes to India than before, and so far India’s 
réle in the war has generally been treated alike by the official 
world and the Indian press as onc of helping Britain. 

When in the summer of 1939, and again in the summer of 
tg4o on the assumption that a long war lay ahead, the Govern- 
ment of India was urged to plan at once a great expansion of air 
power, to create an aircraft industry and other industries which 
would enable us to be self-reliant in mechanized war, the reply 
was that the Home Government asked for nonc of these things, 
that the Government of India’s duty was to mect every demand 
made upon it by the Home Government, and that further than 
that no one could think of going. It was considered a great 
triumph that never once had Simla failed to produce what White- 
hall wanted. Figures for cartridges, machine-guns, and equip- 
ment showed how much more we were producing than in the 
Jast war, and how cvery demand was being met, But the idea 
that we in India, instcad of merely sending out what was called 
for, should set out to exploit every resource we have got and set 
no limit to our production did not bite. Not till the late autumn 
of 1940 did we get the useful Eastern Group Supply Conference, 
and only now are we getting a permancnt Eastern Supply Council. 
And still the business men find that the bureaucratic system pre- 
vents their own efforts from bearing fruit. 


Hexrinc Barrarn 


That is on the official side. On the other side it has been the 
same, The Princes and the Ministers in the Provinces where 
there are autonomous Governments still talk of helping Britain. 
The Congress press discusses the war in terms of giving aid to, or 
withholding it from, Britain. Think then how unreal the pro- 
nouncements in Parliament upon India sound. Indians of all 
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shades feel that Britain can today do little for them. It is, on the 
contrary, they who are asked to do something for Britain. And 
they have an uneasy fecling that the war is coming to them, that 
their isolation and their danger are rapidly increasing, that they 
are distracted and divided, that nobody is determined to close 
their ranks, and, worst of all, that they have no one who is deter- 
mined to rally the country and to get out of it every ounce of 
manhood and to organize it for production so that it shall save 
itself. 

Instead we have pronouncements which assume that Britain is 
still the unassailable shield of India, that a Parliament at the ather 
side of the world must direct her destiny and decide her future, 
and that all the war effort required is an Indian division here and 
another there and such cartridges and shells as the War Office 
may order. If Dominion Status is the recognition of a state of 
things which has already come into existence, surely it is time to 
recognize that Parliament's control of India today rests on little 
but the fact that Indian partics put forward scparately and not 
together the demand that it shall cease. If, though disagrecing 
in all clse, they were to unite in their demand for freedom from 
control, as Grecks, Bulgars, and Serbs united against the Turks in 
1912, Parliamentary control would stand revealed as an illusion. 
If we persist in our present refusal to recognize a status correspond- 
ing to a state of affairs which has in fact arrived, we shall end by 
producing effective agreement in demanding that the control of 
the British Parliament shall ccase. 


Tue Roor Facts 


What are the root facts of the Indo-British situation? Consider 
two things. First, we have for years treated the coming into 
being of an adequately united great Indian nation as desirable, 
possible, and indeed inevitable. Like the carrot held in front of 
the donkey by his rider to make him willing to co-operate, self- 
government has dangled in front of Indians. We have given 
proof of good faith by developing self-governing institutions, and 
finally by inaugurating full provincial self-government and devis- 
ing the Constitution for a federal centre. 
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But here is the second fact. Always we have said—and could 
give grounds for saying—that the time when self-government at 
the centre could be safely given without disrupting India had not 
arrived. Always there are people who say “some day this may 
be possible, but not now.” They subscribe to a future ideal of a 
self-governing India but they will always oppose cach advance in 
self-government. 

Now the main justification of British policy in India is that 
there has been sense in both these attitudes. But at a time when 
we are fighting for our lives, and when as far as India is concerned 
there can be no question of having to hold her down and the 
question is how she, too, is to pull her full weight and save her- 
self, we have to find the solution of these two conflicting attitudes. 
The solution arises from the nature of the crisis and is inherently 
right and simple. For surely it is clear that if India is ever to 
feel herself a nation, ever to respond effectively to all those 
passionate longings of millions of Indians for their country, and 
those idcals worked for by Britons who have scrved her, that time 
is now, when she is threatened with destruction. 

Tf those four hundred millions can find no common soul, 
develop no leadership to stir them to resist brutal conquerors who 
have already prostrated Europe and mangled China and seck the 
absolute mastery of the world, then clearly they are never likely to 
be capable of nationhood. In that case all that we have said and 
done politically in relation to India would be just nonsense. We 
should have been working for a future which could never come 
to pass. In short, unless we can realize the dream now it must 
fade for ever. And since few things are less likely than that after 
this war Great Britain will continue to be able to go on being re- 
sponsible for the government and defence of a country of four 
hundred millions in the middle of Asia, there would be nothing 
before us and Indians but the inevitable disruption of India. Now, 
therefore, is the appointed time, now is the day of salvation. The 
war is for India and Britain the golden opportunity of welding 
India into a nation, and since all nations are learning that they 
cannot stand alone out of the war must come a federation of 
narions, 
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Resronsisitity To THE Crown 

For India, as for the British Commonwealth of Nations up-to- 
date, the Crown is the key: through kingship combined with self- 
government the dilemma can be resolved. If we will now end 
the control of the British Parliament and vest responsibility alike 
to the King-Emperor and to the people of India in the King’s 
Viceroy, instead of in the British Parliament, and if the Viceroy 
were then to proclaim a national emergency in which all men 
must be prepared to serve as and when required in order to save 
India from destruction, and to help save China and all other 
countries, he would be in a position to form the equivalent of a 
federal Cabinet. Not by bargaining with parties but by summon- 
ing the best men to serve their country and accepting no refusal 
will such a Cabinet be formed. How, indeed, could a good man 
refuse? He who refuscd would write himself down as unworthy 
to have been asked, and be revealed as either a self-sceker or a 
weakling or a would-be profitecr. 

Humanity is on the march and old mottoes that scemed to 
serve so well in more static times draw no adequate response. In 
the pause between two wars the “status quokers” tried and 
failed. Compare the ill-success of Mr. Baldwin’s “ safety first” 
and of Mr. Chamberlain, who slid to Armageddon with a de- 
claration that he would not have the business life of the country 
interfered with and an unsought pledge that he would not intro- 
duce conscription, with the response to Churchill’s rousing call to 
sacrifice, his open offer of blood and sweat and tears. 

Yet in those sunset years of an old cra while we played for safety 
Great Britain, in the name of Empire, continued to accept burden 
after burden as a theoretical obligation. Colony after colony 
asserted its right to self-government and grew to Dominion 
stature. But while others claimed and entered on their rights, 
Great Britain, in theory, collected new duties, pledged herself to 
new responsibilities. The British taxpayer was committed to the 
defence of Australasia, South Africa, and Canada, as well as of 
India. After the war he was first pledged to a collective share in 
the defence of all countries against aggression; when this liability 
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disappeared in a common default he became specifically pledged 
to the defence of a succession of European countries, ending up 
in a torrent of pledges to an already dismembered Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, and Greece. 

There seemed no end to the piling up of obligations and little 
effort to prepare to fufil them if necessary. Indeed, the obliga- 
tions were so staggcring that, coldly considered, fulfilment was 
wellnigh impossible. In the Empire the emphasis was on rights 
rather than dutics. ‘he Dominion citizen, like the metropolitan 
citizen, woke up in war and never counted the cost when it came, 
He answered the call of Britain. But in peace-time he left the 
main part of the financial burden to the British taxpayer, and he 
was keenly interested in asserting his political and economic in- 
dependence. 

The limit of assertion short of actual disruption was reached 
a few ycars ago in the Statute of Westminster. That acknow- 
ledged the right of different parts of the Commonwealth to 
remain neutral when others were at war. In effect, it conferred 
the right of secession. It was in essence a denial of the meaning 
of the words “‘common wealth,” and provided for a conflict of 
interests in matters of life and death. It is now fairly obvious 
that in a world where force still rules the Statute of Westminster 
is an avenue to destruction, The new trend is away from this 
dangerous outer circumference, where national sovercignties assert 
themselves aggressively, towards some federal centre of safety 
where members of a commonwealth will by consent vest some 
portion of their separate national sovercignties, and the part will 
find new satisfactions in the whole. But meanwhile, in the fur- 
nace of war, the Dominions fully realize their responsibilities, and 
these have become more engrossing than their rights. In man- 
power and in industry they are striving to develop their utmost 
potential strength. 


Inp1a’s Position 
In India the position has been different from that of the 
Dominions. There Great Britain retained a strong political con- 
trol and a direct responsibility for defence. Economic control 
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slipped away, and India acquired the tariffmaking power. But 
because of Britain’s control India did pay such sums for her 
defence and did furnish such forces as Britain decided were re- 
quired, and consequently more than in the Dominions did politi- 
cians concentrate upon rights to be asserted rather than on re- 
sponsibilities to be shouldered. In the matter of defence India fell 
between two stools. As in the Dominions, everybody took it for 
granted that at any rate the major part of the naval burden must 
be borne by Britain. As regards the air and the land, since India 
had no voice in decisions her politicians were mercly interested in 
protesting against the size of the military budget. The idea that 
the country could be in danger did not occur to them, and its 
defence was felt to be purely a British responsibility. The British 
held the same view. British apathy concerning the air tended to 
become reflected in India. Since there was no controlling Parlia- 
ment in India and no large interested public, the Indian Army 
was rooted firmly in tradition, and in the struggle between the 
horse and the machine the horse proved a powerful vested interest. 

What we have to recognize today is that no more can Britain 
go on distributing pledges and undertaking responsibilities in 
Europe from Portugal to Poland, and from Brussels to Istanbul, 
Cairo and Baghdad, no more than she can accept major responsi- 
bility for the Dominions. Nor can Britain go on accepting responsi- 
bility for the defence of four hundred million people in the heart 
of Asia, even though she still has the power to tax them for 
defence and to raise troops in the country. The menace is too 
serious and immediate; the numbers of men, the development of 
resources, and the sums of money required are such as the British 
Government, operating from thousands of miles away, has never 
contemplated and cannot contemplate. No Government at once 
remote and racially different could call forth the effort or raise 
the sums necessary to save the country. 

We have by some means to get the source of government, the 
seat of power, on to the soil of India. India has at the same time 
to avoid in this hour of danger the disruptive centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the fatal twenties which produced the Statute of West- 
minster. How near those tendencies and that disastrous Statute 
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came to enabling the totalitarian countries to overrun the British 
Commonwealth as Hitler has overrun Europe, coercing each 
country separately in turn, we shall some day realize. Suffice it 
now to point to the fact that the Statute of Westminster has 
reduced Eire to impotence and poverty, and that what was sup- 
posed to be the charter of independence has in the day of stress 
revealed the root reality of Eire’s dependence, the necessity for 
interdependence, 


Tue Vicsroy’s Powers 

The solution in India, the establishment of an indigenous 
Government, the healing of internal sores, the leap to nationhood 
in the hours of danger, the fulfilment of Britain’s mission, the 
culmination of her work can only come through the Viccroy. 
When I speak of the Viceroy I do not envisage him as a Governor- 
Gencral devitalized by the Statute of Westminster but as the living 
channel of the kingly power, as Dominion Governors-Gencral 
were ten years ago. Only through the Viceroy can that joint 
responsibility of a Government alike to the Crown and to the 
people, which is the essence of the British Constitution, ever be 
obtained. Always the intervention of the British Parliament must 
inevitably prevent this. The most “ libera] ” Secretarics of State 
have in the past often proved the greatest dictators and the worst 
enemies of the development of the sense of responsibility in India. 
The Mesopotamian Report placcd a large share of the blame for 
the appalling breakdown in the last war on the India Office, 
which deprived the Viceroy of all initiative and compelled him to 
leave affairs in the inefficient hands of his councillors. 

The system broke down in the last war; it is not working well 
in this war. But you will not in war-time obtain a better Govern- 
ment to replace the existing system by bargaining with party 
leaders, getting them to make some terms, and calling the result- 
ing coalition a National Government. To begin with, all efforts 
to strike such bargains have so far failed. To go on with the fact 
that people wish to bargain their services to their country in war- 
time against political concessions for their party or community, 
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means that those people put the less important things in the first 
place and are therefore not best suited for war-time leadership. 

In any case, experience in Britain and other countries proves 
that peace-time party figures are rarely the best constituents for 
national governments in war. ‘They serve a purpose in producing 
the coalition, but as the war becomes more strenuous a consider- 
able proportion of them are generally replaced by new men who 
are not party figures. In India, to get the efficient war Govern- 
ment the Viceroy, not the parties, must have a free hand. But to 
get that Government he must draw upon the Princes, the Muslims, 
the Congress, the industrialists, the labour leaders, and if it were 
understood that the control of Parliament had ended and that 
Dominion Status had arrived his appeal for service to save the 
country from the enemy would be answered. 


Tue Inpian Am Arm 

There are some who sincerely deny the necessity for change. 
Thcy think that the present burcaucratic machine is reasonably 
efficient for war, and that a more Indian and popular Government 
would probably be less so. This is a large question, into which 1 
cannot attempt to go in great detail here. But 1 would point to 
the complete failure to establish an Indian Air Force before the 
war, the lack of encouragement given to an Indian merchant 
marine, the unwillingness to mcchanize the Army or provide the 
essential motor industry. It was Indians themselves who created 
the steel industry, and not till it had proved its inestimable value 
in the last war did it get much State encouragement. 

Lest I be accused of being wise after the event, I may be allowed 
to say that I have for many years in the Indian Legislature and 
elsewhere argued our totally inadequate preparation for modern 
war, the necessity for mechanization, for a real aviation, and for 
large-scale industrial planning. In seven budget sessions, 1927- 
1933, I pleaded in vain for a modern outlook on war. In March, 
1929, the Asscmbly debated the Skeen Committce’s Report from 
which an “ Indian Sandhurst” resulted. Speaking on the motion, 
I said: 


vou. Exxvn. 
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“It seems to me that both the critics of the Report and the defenders of 
the Report have their minds running in the same groove. They both 
assume that it is only a question of more Indianization or less Indianiza- 
tion. They both seem to make the basic assumption that the Indian Army 
is going to continue very Jargely as it is. The critics of the Report think 
that everything will be all right, provided you keep the Army as it is now, 
and that in that case the supply of British officers will not fail, and you 
will always get as many as you want. The defendcrs of the Report seem 
to me to think that everything will be all right if in the existing regi- 
ments you substitute for British officers Indian officers, And in private 
there is a chorus of battalion commanders justly proud of their very famous 
regiments, who feel that these regiments must remain as they are and 
things must never change. Now, sir, I suggest that things will have to 
change... .” 


I went on to quote Lord Milne and to speak of attack and 
mobility. 


“This implies an entircly new conception of speed of movement and 
radius of action, with comparative invulnerability from the effect of 
weather and topography... . 1 would now like to put betore the House 
a few round figures. | will knock off the odd pounds and rupocs: Army 
Estimates in England, £40 million; Air Estimates in England £16 millions 
proportion of Air to Army, two-fifths. And, in addition to that, you have 
a separately financed Air Fleet, which has a budget of its own of some 
millions more and is in this year to be increased by two additional flights. 

“In Indian : (purely) Army Estimates, Rs. 52 crores; Air Estimates, Rs. 2 
crores; proportion of Air to Army, onc-twenty-sixth, 

“ You have a striking force at home of four divisions, which has fifty-two 
striking Air Squadrons, in addiuon to the Army Co-operation Squadrons, 
In this country you have a striking force of four Divisions and only four 
Air Squadrons, in addition to four Army Co-operation Squadrons. Go to 
Iraq and you will find the Air has supreme command. Go to Palestine 
and you find the Air is in supreme command. The Air is in command 
at Aden. Yet here the proportion of Air to Army is 1 to 261 

“1 shall be told . . . that while the Air is very important, it is on land 
that every campaign ends. That is perfectly truc, Neither the Air Force 
nor the Navy can finish 2 campaign. You must have your ground troops 
to enter the enemy's stronghold. But, is that a reason for multiplying 
ground troops without regard to multiplying the facilities for moving your 
ground troops? Is it not far better ro make use of the new possibilities of 
mobility? Ground troops can be very greatly reduced in numbers if they 
can be moved about quickly from place to place; and to quote my authority 
again—the present Chief of the Imperial General Staff—the aeroplane will 
be used and must be uscd, quite apart from actual combative work, for 
transporting troops, for supplying troops, and for removing casualties. In 
this country we have got to come to that... . I feel, sir, that the air is 
the arm of the future, and that it: main contribution to producing world 
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peace will be that it will make war impossible. The prime necessity of the 
day is to develop the air arm, and with it all new mobile means of ground 
warfare, especially the tank... . 

“What I particularly ask of the Army Secretary is some assurance that, 
between this year and next year, there will be a reconsideration of the whole 
problem from a new angle of expenditure—-that is to say, consideration 
whether it is not possible, by taking as a starting peint a radical alteration 
of proportions between your Air arm and the Army, to effect such further 
reductions in ground troops that, with increased efficiency through the 
development of your Air arm, you wil! have a very much more modern 
and powerful striking force. . . .” 


Two years later I spoke on similar lines: 


“I should like to support the Government, but in giving my vote I wish 
to make it clear that I consider the situation serious. Sir, it is the military 
expenditure that is breaking our backs, and I am not convinced that we are 
getting value for money. ‘T'he position is unsafe, and I believe that st could 
be made safe at less cost. Substantially it remains where it was two years 
ago. On the Army we are spending over Rs. 50 crores, which is more 
than what Great Britain is spending. On the Air Force we are spending 
a shade over Rs. 2 crores. Great Britain is spending on her Air Force 
alone—apart from what she spends on her Naval Forces—over £'8,000,000, 
in fact, Rs. 23 crores. That is to say, in Great Britain they spend half as 
much on the Air Force as on the Army, and in India we spend approxi- 
matcly one-twenty-fifth. And, sir, we maintain that extraordinary ratio, 
although we here in India are confronted by an Air Power which has a 
greater aic arm than Great Britain. We have heard a good deal, and justly 
so, of the remarkable performance in the evacuation of Kabul, But we do 
not hear so much of the salient military lesson of that evacuaton, which 
was that in a time of peace India was unable to undertake that entirely 
peaceful operation, and that it had to be done for her by Iraq. I feel that 
we are too parochial in India. We think too much in terms of tribal 
war and too litle in terms of modern war. 

“Two years ago I took up the point of troop carriers. All that we have 
got today is two or three machines, but if we had, say, even four squadrons 
of troop-carrying bombers, with a proper provision of landing grounds, it 
would be possible, within a radius of 500 miles in any direction, to move 
a whole battalion in four hours. Over shorter distances it would be pos- 
sible to move two battalions in one day. Think what that means in terms 
of mobility. And, alternatively, those troop carriers can carry bombs, they 
can transport ammunition, they can transport guns, and they can transport 
supplies. . . .” 


In March, 1933, 1 returned to the subject : 


“Year after year I have pleaded for transport squadrons. When it 
became necessary to cvacuate our nationals from Kabul, people suddenly 
woke up to the importance of transport squadrons, and they discovered 
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that they had not got any. We had to borrow air transport from Iraq. But 
we were immediately promised that something bettcr would be donc. All 
that we got was two Clive aeroplanes—small troop carriers—and that is all 
we have ever had. In 1931 I begged for four transport squadrons. Today 
1 shall be much more modest, and I shall only ask whether the Com- 
mander-in-Cluef cannot get for India one transport squadron. . . .” 


Inapequate Derence Estimates 


While I was drawing attention in the Assembly to the increas- 
ing size of the Air Estimates in Britain and the rapid altcration of 
the proportionate size of Army and Air Force expenditure, I was 
elsewhere writing after the advent of Hitler in January, 1933, that 
the Home estimates themselves were utterly inadequate, and that 
on such a basis it was a sheer gamble to suppose that in a common 
emergency Britain would be able to reinforce India in the air. 
Since then the Home Air figures have gradually risen to a colossal 
size, but—believe it or not—the Air establishment in India re- 
mains practically stationary. 

The slowness of the Government of India in the matter evoked 
strong criticism which combined with the collapse of France to 
induce some revision of plans, and a promise to raise the Indian 
Air Force from one to four squadrons, a promise which is being 
carried out at a leisurely pace. J am very unwilling to criticize 
Government in time of war, but I have perhaps said enough to 
make it clear that an altcration of system is required, not so much 
for the sake of placating politicians as to ensure that India shall 
make in this war the efforts that must be made if she is to be 
saved from division as a spoil amongst the totalitarian Powers, 
and to become a nation. She needs not compliments or conces- 
sions, but a stern clear call to duty, to the sweat and tears in which 
her sons will realize their manhood. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


‘A wzstine of the Association was held at St. Ermin's Restaurant, West- 
minster, S.W. 1, on Thursday, May 15, 1941, when a paper entitled “ India 
Today" was read by Mr. Arthur Moore, une. Lord Hailey, 6.c.8.1., 
6.0.a.0., 6.0.10, wes in the chair. 


‘The Crarman ; It is a great pleasure to me to have been given the task 
of introducing Mr. Arthur Moore to you, because in the first place it gives 
me an opportunity of mecting again a friend of many years’ standing. 
Indeed, 1 really do not know how many ycars ago it is since we first met at 
Delhi. And it is not only a pleasure, but of the greatest advantage to us to 
have the views on current Indian affairs of one who has se recent an ac- 
quaintance with them. I always thought that it was onc of the wisest pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act of 1935, that the Sccretary of State 
should be compelled, when choosing his Adviscrs, to exclude those who have 
left India for any length of timc. From that point of view I am not quali- 
fied to speak of India, and Mr. Moore is. His greatest qualification of all is 
that he has been connected with the public life of India from the side, not of 
the official nor the politician, but of the publicist. He has been for many 
years Editor of The Statesman, which occupies a very particular place in 
Indian public life. 

T always like to remind people, in discussing The Statesman, not only of 
the great position it occupies in the newspaper world of India, but of another 
character which it possesses. I like to remind them of the fact that its title 
is The Statesman and Fricnd of India. That carries a long connection with 
some very celebrated names in the earlier life of India, men of strong liberal 
and humanitarian views, a tradition which was carried on by men like the 
brothers Knight, and lasting until today. The Statesman has always had 
its independent point of view, and it is also noteworthy that the proprietors 
of the paper have always left their Editor a very free hand. 

In my long recollection of the paper I do not think that I remember any- 
one who has taken more advantage of that freedom than Mr. Arthur Moore, 
and the views that he will express to you today are the views of an inde- 
pendent observer of Indian affairs, but one deeply intcrested im Indian 
political progress. 


Mr. Artnun Moore then delivered his Jecturc. 





‘The Cxarman : If I rise first it is because I wish to have this early oppor- 
tunity of thanking Mr. Moore on your behalf for his address. If it is critical 
it is perhaps for chat reason all the more refreshing. But it does not stop at 
criticism; it deals with many concrete issues, and it offers a constructive sug 
gestion for their solution. It differs, of course, from the outlook on Indian 
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policy given larely by Mr. Amery in the House of Commons, and given, 
let me say, with all chat lucidity and power of exposition of which he is a 
master. I always feel, when I listen to Mr. Amery, that he is one of those 
who leaves you with the impression that there are very few loose ends still 
to trouble you. It differs also from the address given lately to our Associa- 
tion by Sir George Schuster, whom I am delighted to sce here today. As 
to the value of that address, I need only remind you that on a recent occa- 
sion, which we shall all recollect, Mr. Amery took special occasion to refer 
to the interest which he himself had found in it. 

It is no part of the functions of a Chairman cither to limit or to regulate 
discussion. His functions are to stimulate discussion and then to retire 
gracefully into the background. But I would like, in the interests of our 
discussion today, to indicate to you how I myself would propose to deal 
with Mr. Moore's address. We have dealt a great deal on other occasions 
with what is known as the deadlock in Indian affairs, and the necessity of 
finding a solution for it. I do not myself wish to delay you by explaining 
how far I think it really is a deadlock, and how far it demands a solution, 
because Mr. Moore today has had a somewhat more limited objective. His 
aim is to increase the war effort of India, and, for my part, I intend to con- 
fine myself to that particular issue. 

He seems to me to have made to us, if I interpret him correctly, three 

i 1) That previous war effort on the part of India has been inade- 
quate; (2) he has suggested that part of that inadequacy at all events is due 
to difficulties arising out of the political situation in India; and (3) he has 
made some suggestions to us for a solution which will belp us through 
those particular difficulties. Might I briefly take these three points, as I 
myself sce them? 

T think we should be somewhat chary of pronouncing at the moment on 
the reality of the inadequacy of the effort that has been made. We can 
clearly sce that, on the point of man pawer, it is not equal to that made in 
the last war; but it is, after all, a well-accepted fact now, and one proved by 
the experiences of Libya and Abyssinia, that this is a war largely of equip- 
ment. It would not have been any great use for India to have poured forth 
a great mass of her manhood unless it was fully supported by equipment. 

E take it, therefore, that what is meant is that India should have set her- 
self at an earlier date to a constructive programme of the manufacture of 
equipment of the type of the Bren gun, the tank and the aeroplane. I do 
not wish to dilate on the difficulties that must be encountered in the rapid 
creation for the first time of industries of that nature. We know the diffi- 
culties we ourselves have encountered. In some cases machine tools or 
material would have had to be sent out to India which we could use better 
here, or which could have been used in America on our contracts. India 
was and still is entirely without facilities for making tank or acro engines. 

Ie is possible that there was some lack of prevision, in that we did not 
foresee in time the need for the great expansion of equipment on the part 
of India if she was to fulfil the réle we saw for her at the end of the last 
war, and sce again today, the réle of chief supplier of military equipment 
for the whole of the East. No doubt we did lag behind there. But I am 
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afraid one has to confess—i¢ is a point Mr. Moore made himself—that this 
was only in line with our own unpreparcdness in Great Britain, and if 
failure there was, it was a failure of our own policy, not simply that of the 
Indian Government. 

Let me take the second point, the suggestion that lack of preparation—or, 
shall I say, the lack of necessary effort—was due in considerable part to the 
political situation in India. Now, how far was that really so? How far was 
it due to a lack of leadership on the part of the Government? How far was 
it due to the difficulty of improvising the machinery needed for the expan- 
sion of the manufacture of equipment? Or how far was it due to the 
political situation? 

I suggest that it was much more the first two causes than the last. It 
would, I think, be difficult to put one’s finger on any particular point in. 
which the shortage of equipment, the shortage of machine-guns, or of tanks, 
aeroplanes or ships—points to which Mr. Moore has at different times re- 
ferred—is really due to the lack of support of public opinion under the 
influence of political differences. 

Mr. Moore has referred to the far greater vision that has been shown, and 
the far greater effort that has been made by the Dominions, We must agree 
that the Dominions have shown far more of the spirit of self-sacrifice, far 
greatcr determination to throw everything into the fight. But there is surely 
an entirely different outlook on the part of the Dominions and on the part 
of India, a difference of outlook that is due to the differences in the character 
and tradition of the peoples themselves. The Dominions have been 
primarily interested in maintaining the type of civilization, the outlook on 
life, and on social relations, which is our heritage and theirs; they have 
perhaps been more interested in that than merely in the support of Great 
Britain. Could we expect in any circumstances that India would have 
exactly that outlook or the same intense interest in that particular ideal? 1 
feel myself that the lack of co-operation on the part of many sides of Indian 
life is duc to that difference of ideals. 

But let me take the third point, the solution which Mr. Moore offers for 
bringing public opinion to the side of the Government, and giving the 
Indian war effort the character of a great national effort. In order to sum- 
marize some of the points that Mr. Moore has made today, I am venturing 
to read to you part of an article, which I found myselt of great interest, by 
Mr. Moore in The Spectator of May 2. 1 hope that he will agree with me 
that this gives in something like a summarized form the proposals he has 
made for a solution of the political side of our difficulties. 





“ Ought we not to recognize that Parliament today has no means of 
enforcing its control over India, if from India there came any concerted 
demand? We have to defeat Hitler, and we cannot contemplate having 
to coerce India. Ought we not, therefore, instead of waiting till by a 
policy of negation we have driven both the Muslim League and Con- 
gress into uniting their present separate demands for complete independ- 
ence of Parliamentary control, to say: ‘ We will give you this now, and 
we insist on your getting together to save India from the enemy? You 
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must produce the mirror of federation.” The Crown will function, not 
through Parliament, but as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru suggests, directly 
through the Viceroy, in whom Indian Home Rule will be vested in 
order to procure a National War Government. Hic will say to the right 
men in India, ‘1 want you, and you, and you. This is national service 
or conscription of statesmen, if you like. I admit no refusal,’ and any 
man who failed to serve India in such a desperate hour would be no 
son of Mother India. ‘Prince, Muslim Leaguer, Congressman, big in- 
dustrialist, labour Ieader—I want you all, and you will sit round the 
Council-table with me, and together we shall turn India into an arsenal, 
and equip armics and air-fleets." ” 


‘The first point here is that the Crown is to function, not through Parlia- 
ment but through the Viceroy. Dues that mean that the British Parliament, 
through its Minister, the Sccretary of State, will have no further say in the 
matter? Is guidance to the Viccroy to be given only by the Crown? But 
is the Crown really an operative and executive authority, with a policy and 
a will of its own? I do not rcad our Constitution in that way. Is the 
Crown not one of those institutions, of which we all recognize the value, but 
of which the position is—to use a philosophical term—largely metaphysical? 
Is it the Crown, the King himsclf, who is to indicate to the Viceroy what 
policy he is to pursue and what effort India is to make? 

‘That would perhaps be a solution that would not commend itself to a 
large umber of people in England, and 1 am not sure that it would com- 
mend itself equally to many people in India. ‘There have been occasions, 
which we all remember, when it was the Indian Administration that was 
held to be the obstacle to Indian independence and the achievement of a 
large measure of independence and national life by her; it was the Adminis- 
tration that was the obstacle, and the hope of India lay in the British Parli 
ment. But is it true that India would welcome what would be practically 
an autocratic Viccroy, supported by a Council appointed by himself, respons- 
ible only to him, and, no doubt, removable at his pleasure? Is that an 
ideal that is really going to create strong national feeling in India? Is that 
going to bring everyone to our side? 

it is true that Mr. Moore suggests that the Council should be widely com- 
posed, It is to contain Princes, Muslim Leaguers, Congressmen, big in- 
dustrialists and labour leaders. Will Moslem Leaguers and Congressmen 
come on to such a Council, when it is the very condition of its existence that 
its members are to be responsible only to the Viceroy and not representative 
of of responsible to any section of public opinion in India? Mr. Moore goes 
on to say: 





“ He would get what he asked for. Such a Government would have 
such prestige that the existing, already aged, Central Legislature could 
be counted on to register all its decrees. I€ it would not, it would have 
to go. But out of the war would come the proof that India is at last 
a nation, and that under overmastering necessity her sons can work 
together for a common object. Federation would then be possible.” 
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Mr, Moore knows certain sides of Indian life better than I, and he has = 
more recent acquaintance with India than I have. But I am afcaid that, 
when I read that article, ¥ could think only of a remark once made by one 
who was introduced for the first time to the Book of Revelation. He 
said : “This is exceedingly interesting; but it takes a good deal for granted.” 

I hope Mr. Moore will not mind my being equally as frank 2s he has 
been, and that he will not mind my being to a certain extent critical. He 
has made a constructive suggestion, and it would be a poor compliment to 
him if we did not give it the most serious consideration of which we are 
capable. Some of us may not agree with him, but that does not mean that 
we are not equally as anxious as he is to stimulate India to greater war 
effort. We have everything to gain from taking counsel together; hut often 
frankness is the best form of co-operation. (Applause. 


Sir Guoncr Scxustzr: I find some difficulty in framing my remarks, 
because on some mauers I am so totally in disagreement with Mr. Moore 
and in others so strongly in agreement with him. 

As to the disagreement, Lord Hailey has dealt with onc point I meant to 
take. I cannot belicve that Mr, Moore’s proposal to set up the Viccroy as 
an absolute plenipotentiary in India, responsible to nobody, would satisfy 
anyone in India. May I just give point to that by dwelling on one personal 
recollection, the experience that we had when working under the Fiscal 
Autonomy convention. We said to the Assembly: “ Here are certain pro- 
posals that we put before you. They are not the proposals of the Secretary 
of State. They are the proposals of the Government of India, and if with 
our own official votes in the Assembly and some of the unofficial votes, we 
can get them through, the Secretary of State cannot interfere.” I remember 
so well being questioned by Pundit Malaviya and many others: “Who, 
then, are you responsible to? If you are not responsible through the Secre- 
tary of State to Parliament in London, and not responsible to us, that is a 
situation which really has no foundation at alt and obviously must be 
wrong.” 

I would just like to say a word, too, for Parliament. Parliament, after all, 
has never been the obstructor as regards India, and this talk seems to me to 
be misleading the discussion altogether. Parliament since the days of Burke 
and Warren Hastings has been the place where the under-dog could find 
somebody to speak for him, and where the administration in India has been 
called to account. 

Let me pass from that to a sccond point. Mr. Moore said that we have 
always said to India, “We mean to give you responsibility, but this is not 
the time.” ‘That surely is no longer truc. Many of us think that, when the 
Government of India Act of 1935 was passed, 2 tremendous choice was 
taken by Parliament and the British public. They came down, after balanc- 
ing the issues, definitely on the side of opening the way to India to com- 
plete and full responsibility. I feel with the most utter conviction that, if 
that Act had been taken up and worked, nothing could have been done, in 
the way of the operation of safeguards or otherwise, which would have 
prevented India from marching straight along to complete responsible 
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government. One of the greatest disappointments suffered by those of us 
who have looked forward to constitutional advance in India is the way in 
which that Act has been received in India, the failure to grasp the oppor- 
tunity, the failure to give what we had hoped to find, a constructive 
response. 

Onc other point. Mr, Moore quoted his words of wisdom in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, some of which were familiar to my own recollection. 
No doubt he was wise to preach in favour of a greater proportion of expen- 
diture on the Air Force and on mechanization. But it was really extra ex- 
penditure on the total programme that was needed rather than redistribu- 
tion, And surely he cannot think it would have been a practical proposition 
in those days to go down to the Assembly and say to it: “The necds that 
we foresce in 1938, 1939 and 1940 are so urgent that now in 1928, 1929 
and 1930 we have to double the military budget.” 

‘That brings out the real practical difficulty that we were up against. No 
duubt many people were not far-secing. But it is one of the penalties which 
we have had to pay for having democratic governments responsible to public 
opinion, that in what looked like peace-time they could not get through 
expenditure on a scale which was necessary as a preparation for war against 
totalitarian Germany. 

T have finished with the points of disagreement, and I would like to come 
to the points of agreement. 

1 do believe with Mr. Moore that in this war there is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to arouse feelings in India which have not been aroused yet. I feel 
that that opportunity, that has been missed, can never be taken so long as 
we continue to ask India,to go through these fateful years with nothing but 
a sntall, unreprescatative official Government. What needs to be done more 
than anything che is to get into the Government of India leading Indians, 
who can be regarded by Indians as statesmen of whom India can be proud. 
Uhelieve a great advance could be made by getting them in. And then the 
appeal that they could make to India would be, “This 1s your war, your 
opportunity to become a great industrial Power." ‘That needs to be said for 
ius own sake. But beyond that it would have some chance of getting us out 
of the pohtical impasse. Mr. Moore has done a service in putting that point 
of view before us. 

Lord Hailey said that we cannot tell what India’s real war cffort is, and 
whether it is sufficient or not. I would only like to put this point to him, 
which recently came to my attention. I find that in the Budget for toqt-2 
the expenditure of the Government of India is estimated at @ figure which is 
only thirty per cent. above its normal peace-time expenditure. How can 
any country, which is one of the main belligerents in this war, expect to 
come through the war making an effort which is proportionate at all to the 
task which it has got to undertake on an expenditure which represents 
thirty per cent. above its peace-time expenditure? 

J ask myself, What is happening in India? Are they being told, “ India 
is a poor country. We have to adhere to principles of Gladstonian finance. 
‘We can only spend what we can raise in revenue, and therefore cannot 
afford this or that’? 1 do not know. I can only say that this figure has 
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raised a question in my mind which is not yet answered, and ¥ do believe 
with Mr. Moore that India has a chance in this war to “find herself "~to 
become one of the greatest Powers in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
—to become a great industrial nation. If that were put to India, if they 
could be satisfied that we are not keeping them hack because we were afraid 
of them becoming an industrial nation in competition with ourselves, if all 
those suspicions were swept away, I believe we might get out of this present 
political atmosphere and really help India to "find herself.” (Applause.) 


Mr. J. P. Branner: The points I meant to take up have been very fully 
dealt with already by Lord Hailey and Sir George Schuster—namely, as to 
the impracticability of the constitutional scheme put forward by Mr. Moore, 
in which the Viceroy was to hecome an autocratic person dealing with the 
political destinies of India. This is really the same scheme, it seems to me, 
as has been put forward by Sir Tc} Bahadur Sapru and the group of 
Moderates and Liberals who have been mecting recently in Bombay. It 
has been analyzed very fully by The Times Correspondent ia India in a very 
interesting despatch in the issue of May 2. 

He points out that there is general consent in India to the contention that 
the post-war Constitution cannot be framed in war-time. This proposal by 
Mr. Moore and by Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru and his group amounts in effect 
to a new Constitution for India in war-time. In eflect it is, as The Times 
Correspondent says, proposing the adoption and the immediate establish- 
ment of Dominion Status. He says: “The proposals appear to seck the 
immediate establishment of Dominion Status. The conditions of Dominion 
Status can only exist when all the principal political elements tn the country 
are prepared to dwell in amity under 2 Constitution yet to be devised.” 
Then he goes on to say that if these two partics—namely, the Congress and 
the Muslims—cannot accommodate their demands to the separate require- 
ments of immediate and Jong-term policics, the British Government should 
proceed with an expansion of the Executive Council by including repre- 
sentative Indians who will cooperate. “This view is finding increasing 
support in India, particularly since the Bombay proposals were framed,” 
he says. 

It seems to me very doubtful whether this scheme of bringing representa- 
tive Indians into the Council, who are not leading members of the political 
parties, would have any success. They would be disavowed by the political 
parties, and I think that such a system would not be any more successful in 
gathering Indian opinion in favour of the war and of active measures than 
the present system does now. 

Thave been reading The Statesman rather carefully for a considerable time, 
and I think there is more behind these proposals of the Moderates in 
Bombay and perhaps of Mr. Moore himself than mects the eye. I observe 
that The Statesman of January 21 in its leading article utters a very strong 
condemnation of the wicked bureaucracy for not encouraging the indus- 
tries vital in war-time, and says we are already regretting “the stark, 
staring folly of the bureaucracy which completely failed India in regard to 
industrial war preparations,” and a new Government is called for, “ com- 
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posed of commanding personalities, who not only can infuse a new spirit 
into the country, but can control the bureaucracy.” Later on it is said that 
these men should include “industrial pioneers.” A number of us are well 
aware that in recent years the industrialists of India, in league with the Con- 
gress Party, have been pushing a policy of extreme protection at the expense 
of the Indian taxpayers and the agriculturists, and it secms to me that there 
is grave danger that, if this policy of rather indiscriminate development of 
industries is proceeded with, India would be, both during the war and later 
on, shackicd with an extreme policy of protection which would cripple her 
very much in her general economy. 

The Statesman bas called for the building of large ocean-going ships, the 
construction of motors and acroplancs and so on, and it is implied that the 
Government of India have been very remiss in not agrecing to these pro- 
posils. Anyone who knows India is aware that the building of large occan- 
going ships is such a specialized industry that it is extremely unlikely to be 
at all successful in India. 





Sir Stancey Rerp: I came here as a listener, and I speak now in response 
to your call, my lord, with the greatest reluctance. We used to say that 
anybody who had been five years out of India was not qualified to speak 
‘on any Inchan subjects, I should be inclined to say five months instead of 

“ars. 

7 The last thing I would do would be to express any view on the political 
situation in India when Mr. Moorc, with his recent experience, is here. 
What I do feel very strongly is that we as a country, whether through Par- 
liament or the Government, in all these discussions do not seem to realize 
where we sMand—that we do not appreciate what is meant by the collapse 
of the whole Europran Continental situation, consequent on the defeat of 
France and culminating in the breakdown of Greece and Yugoslavia, and 
in the announcement today that France has handed over her Syrian bases 
for the use of Germany as halting places on the way to Baghdad. 

My point is this, It is not very far from Syria to Baghdad, from 
Baghdad to Basra, from Basra to Karachi, and those who have made this 
aeroplane journey can very easily visualize the situation we may have to 
face, not next month, not next ycar, but tomorrow or the day after to- 
morrow. How is India to meet that situation, with a Government so con- 
stituted that it is seriously divorced trom national ideas, national thoughts, 
national hopes, energies and activities? That is the situation we have to 
face. 

You, my lord, bave spoken very wisely indeed of the extraordinary clarity 
of Mr. Amery's speeches in the House of Commons. But where do they 
lead? They lead nowhere, and anybody who understood his India, listen- 
ing to his lave speech on India, could have sat down and writen what would 
be the reception of that speech in India; it would have been in the terms 
that appeared in the summary of The Times the next day. It seems to me 
a tragedy that at a moment like this, a supreme and overwhelming crisis in 
the affairs of men, we should stand quiescent for one moment in our search 
for a way out of the political impasse in India. 
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As to what is the way out, I am not qualified to express an opinion. 
Nobody not in intimate contact with India is. But we dare not stand still, 
either mentally or in our activities. We dare not for one moment stand 
still until we have by every human means possible harnessed Indian thought 
and ambitions to Indian war activities. With all eespect to a very able man, 
who has heen a friend of minc tor many years, 1 suggest that to stand up 
and say of the two seemingly irreconcilable organized political clements in 
India that until they are reconciled we can do nothing, is neither statesman- 
ship nor politics. 

May I ask you to cast your memories back? You, my lord, were in India 
at the time. The Act of rgri-19 was a great Act, but the Indian National 
Congress at first abstained from working t. The men of the middle view 
did come in, and so successfully that the abstainers, after a brief interval, 
were very glad to participate in the constituuonal machine. ‘The Act of 
1935-1 agree with all Sir George Schuster has sad upon it—was a great 
Act; it had only to be put in force to lead to the reahzation of all the hopes 
of self-government and equal partnership in the Commonwealth hame ot 
our connection and nourished by patriotic Indians of all schools of thought. 
Alas! it lapsed, and we cannot go back. But there 1s this great body of 
liberal thought in India, fully realizing the immense perils to India of the 
present situation, anxious to play its part in helping the country to meet 
those perils. We should allow no political theories, no academic objcctions 
to stand in the way of harnessing that body of thought to the development of 
the war effort. For India itself everything is in inhmte peril at the present 
lime, 

To apply these dominant thoughts to the actual political situation 1s for 
those who are in close contact with politics in India. What I cannot endure 
is to stand gazing on all sorts of difficultics at a ume hike this when no onc 
knows what tomorrow is going to bring us. (Applause.) 


Sir Gussrr Hoes : This is one of those very rare occasions on which one 
has an opportunity of giving onc’s opinion on the views of an editor. To 
what extent I may agree or disagree with Mr. Moore I shall leave you to 
judge, should 1 be able to express myself with sufficient clarity to enable 
you to do so. 

‘The facts are well known to most of us, and one need not go into any 
detail. Broadly speaking, what one has observed in India in recent years 
is a continuous conflict—a controversy, between Mr. Gandhi and Congress 
on one side and the Goveroment of India on the other. When Mr. 
Gandhi's movement seems to fall into the background he almost invariably 
Starts a new hare, choosing his own time and a suitable occasion; and un- 
fortunately the Government of India seem to be quite unable to resist the 
temptation to test their wits against an astute politician. Then we have a 
long and barren controversy, taking the form of interviews and the exchange 
of letters, in which each side tries to secure a debating point, while India 
looks on. For the average Indian loves a samasha, and to him this con- 
troversy breaking out at intervals between Mr. Gandhi and the Government 
of India is little more than an amusing and interesting interlude. 
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‘This would be interesting if the situation at present were not so serious. 
We have all, 1 think, some idea of the gravity of the military situation, 
and it has been increased, 1 feel sure, by what we have just heard from Sir 
Stanley Reed. 1 am one of those who cannot separate the political situation 
in India from the war effort of India. I distinguish the political siruation 
from the constitutional problem. We have—and I fcel sure we ail agree 
with this general view—a general impression that India is behind the war 
effort of the Empire. Indians at the beginning of the war expressed them- 
selves in no uncertain terms about the Nazis and Fascists, and about Japan. 
‘There is no doubt in anyone’s mind that Indians are anxious to see these 
Powers knocked out once and for all; and I believe that at the beginning of 
the war India was ready to support the war effort by every possible means 
in her power. There was an enthusiastic and intense desire to take part in 
this great effort. But it seems to me that this opportunity of mobilizing 
the war spirit of India was missed. Especially when Italy entered the war, 
an admirable opportunity presented itself of rousing the man power of 
India against Italy, for Indians telt very keenly the manner in which 
Abyssinia had been ueated by that Power. They resented the manner in 
which Indians were thrown out of Abyssinia. India would have rejoiced 
in the opportunity to take a hand in turning Italy neck and crop out of 
East Alrica. That opporwunity secms to have been missed, and instead we 
have this barren controversy in which Indian politicians get up to make a 
specch against the war effort and are promptly sent to jail for varying 
periods of imprisonment. 

Sir, you have called attention to the specch of Mr. Amery in the House 
of Commons. It was logical. It was clear. He covered the ground. But 
at the end could one read his conclusion without a fccling of disappoint- 
ment? ‘I'he Secretary of State was unable to do anything. He said other 
people must find the solution of the difficulty with which he is faced. ‘The 
Secretary of State, who is presumably responsible for finding some sort of 
answer to it, passes his problem on to other people. His admission was 
tantamount, surely, to a contession of bankruptcy of ideas. The problem 
had defeated him. Other people must find the solution. Normally in 
economic life, or ordinary life, a person in that position puts his affairs in 
the hands of other people, but in political circles that wholesome practice 
has never been adopted. We thus reach this disappointing position that 
the Secretary of State has nothing else to say to India than that he himself 
is unable to suggest any solution, but that other people should get together 
and themsclves solve the problem which confronts India. 

One may ask, and it is a fair question, “ Well, what would you do?” 
‘That is a question which 1 must endeavour to answer; otherwise I put 
myself in the same category as the Secretary of State, that of being unable 
to find any answer myself, and in that event I have no right to talk on the 
subject at all. 

I would like to put forward this proposition without going into any pro- 
found constitutional problem, and without suggesting any radical change 
in the system of government. The proposition is this: that a definite and 
progressive policy, publicly announced and steadily pursned, month by 
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month and ycar by year, itself creates those conditions that minister to its 
own success, A principle of this kind operates in various ways. 

To begin with, it drives out futile and barren controversy, to the extent 
that it replaces such controversy. It gives the public mind something to 
discuss, something to consider, something on which it can concentrate, in 
place of continuous absorption in dialectics. Finally, it brings together 
those people who are employed in the development of such a policy. 

You might follow up the first question by asking how or in what way 
this can be done in the conditions which exist in India. It seems to me 
that without going into any constitutional questions at all the Government 
of India might well enlist sn sts support every person who has any public 
influence whatsoever in order to co-ordinate a nation-wide war effort. 

I believe the money required for that purpose should be given freely. I 
would suggest that the organization be extended throughout every province 
in India; that the press and the advertising facilities of the press be fully 
utilized, so that the war spirit of India may be brought up to full pitch. I 
believe this can be done. 1 believe the spirit is there, but it requires to be 
fomented, encouraged, and brought up to fever heat by people who have 
influence in doing so. 

Tt may be said that the people of influence will not do it, If a man was 
asked to help, and refused to give it, 1 should ignore him and go to the 
next man, and in due course build up an organization which would replace 
those organizations which are now frittering away the weeks and months 
while the war situation becomes more and more serious. 

‘There is one final word I should like to say. It is commonly said—I 
think you, my Lord Chairman, have referred to it—that Government 
could not provide weapons for a great expansion of the armed forces of 
India. Up to a point that is so. Buta very large number of men can be 
trained with a very few examples of modern weapons. I believe the time 
will come when our main difficulty will be to find men for the machines 
that are coming forward, and not machines for the men. 

‘Very much time has been lost, and the waining of the men in larger 
numbers has still to be undertaken. That training might have been started 
long ago, and thus, when machines and arms are likely to come forward in 
vastly increasing quantities from the United States and from factories in 
this country, the men would have been there to usc them. As a matter of 
fact they probably will not be there in sufficient numbers when the time 
comes. 

I have not touched on the constitutional question. I do not think that in 
time of war it ia necessary or desirable to do so. 1 should leave that alone 
and get ahcad with the promotion of an intensified war effort in India by 
using every person who is willing and able to help and by ignoring those 
who decline to help. (Applause.) 





Mr. A. H. Brat: There is a very common expression about getting dawn 
to brass tacks. Brass tacks are lite things, but they are very important, 
and I suggest that at the present time, when we talk of this great trouble in 
India, and find difficulty in settling it, we try to overcome what is too big 
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to take at one gulp and do not get down to the lite brass tacks, to remove 
them one by one. 

What is the little brass tack at the present time? It seems to me to be 
the fact that the Congress Party will not co-operate. ‘The question then 
is, why? The Consttunon in the Provinces was running perfectly well until 
the Congress High Command pulled out the Congress Ministries. Where 
they were not pulled out, the Constitution is still working very well. Take 
the Punjab. ‘The Constitution is working very well there. The trouble is 
not with the Constitution, that it will not work, but that the Party will not 
co-perate 19 working it. So, then, let us sce what the Party is up to at the 
present tunc, and why will it not co-operate. 

I do not think we mecd to go back very far. The Party consists of 2 
large body of well-intentioned, eager folk who pay a subscription of four 
annay apiece. Above that is the All-ndia Congress Committee. Above 
that again 1s the Congress Working Committee, which 15 the small Com- 
mituee that manages the Party. Therc was a mecting of the Working Com- 
mittee on September 15, and Mr. Gandhi put before at a resolution, That 
resoluuon asked Mr. Gandhi to be the guide of India in the current crisis; 
secondly, prescribed that Congress should go back on its undertaking to 
asust the war effort, and, thirdly, provided that the Party should turn 
down the Viceroy’s invitation for the members to join his Execuuve Council 
or to go into a War Council. 

Two days later, on September 17, that resolution had to be submitted to 
the All-India Congress Committee. Mr. Gandhi had to speak for a whole 
hour before he dared Jet it go to the vote. It was carried with seven dis- 
sentients. Mr. Gandhi thereupon gave an interview to the representative of 
the News Chronicle, in which he let people in England know that he was 
sole guide of the Congress Party. 

‘That left the question of the seven dissentients, and Mr. Gandhi pro- 
duced the idea of inviting people, nominated by him, to break the law 30 
that they could get put into jail. His potential rivals in leadership went 
into jail one alter another. Mr. Gandhi was indeed dictator of Congress 
policy. So we come down to this further litde brass tack: What is Mr. 
Gandhi alr? We trace Mr. Gandhi back to his boyhood and law studies 
in England. His first important professional legal work was law business 
in South Africa. There he got into contact with missionaries, who sought 
to make a Christian of him. He said, “I agree with it all, but I also find 
these ethics in my Hindu scriptures.” 

‘Then he went down to Natal, where the Indians were in trouble with the 
authorities, and he wrote: “Now I sce what use I can make of this 
Christian doctrine of passive resistance and sacrifice,” and he produced his 
very shrewd political doctrine that the way for a people to get the better of 
a Government which has stronger force is by this doctrine of passive re- 
sistance. At the same time he came strongly under the influence of Tolstoy, 
and out of Tolstoy he derived 2 political idealism, which is nothing, as 
Nehru has said, but philosophical anarchy. Gandhi wants a State in which 
everybody is so good that there is no need for Government. In pursuance 
of that, when he came back to India he did bis atmost to wreck the 1919 
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reform scheme. He has consistently blocked every proposal for constitu- 
tional reform since. He has never gone off that poiot, and never will. His 
civil disobedience or aon-co-operation is the tacticat employment of passive 
resistance for his anarchical purpose. 

What is to be done? I suggest there is no need to be pessimistic. ‘The 
general body of people in Congress are for us in this war, and they are nat 
in essence Gandhi-ites or non-co-uperators. Congress was not started as a 
non-co-operating body, but as a constructive organization, In syax it threw 
out Mr. Gandhi because he was a non-cooperator. In 1939 the Cungress- 
men turned him out again because they would not stay in the wilderness 
with him, 

What we now have to look for is not a solution of this whole big con- 
stitutional problem in a moment, not the fruition of hopeless efforts to 
win over Mr. Gandhi, but we should look to the general body of Congress- 
men, who have said before, “ Mahatma, we retain our personal respect for 
you, but we do not think your pohtical advice is quite the right thing now." 

I think what we should count upon now is that the public mind can 
once more be kindled with the idea of the constructive effort that India 
should be making, so that these purely negative ideas will be forgotten and 
thrown over finally, or at least for the time being. (Applause.) 


‘The Curamman: I think 1 must now ask Mr. Moore to reply. In doing 
so may I say to him one thing: if some of us have been enitical of certain 
portions of his ideas, there is no one here who is net grateful to him tor 
making a convtructive suggestion, whether we agree with it or not, as to 
the solution of our difficulties in India. 

We are all of us immensely proud of what many of our Indian regi- 
ments have done in at least three of the theatres of war. (Applause. 
Speaking as one who claims to be a Punjabi, { may say that 1 warms one’s 
heart to read what they have done in Abyssinia and Libya. I ain very 
proud of them, and if we could only sce our way to add to that war effort 
we would not mind if any change in the Constitution appeared anomalous, 
or if any advice appeared to us to be irregular, in view of our own pro- 
fessed inexperience, we would not mind anything if it worked and pro- 
duced the results which we all desire. (Applause.) 





Mr. Moora: I am very grateful indeed to you, sir, and the speakers for 
the way in which you have received my proposals, and alse for the criticisms 
you have passed upon them. 

In regard to your point, Lord Hailey, about the Crown, I would like to 
explain that I do not propose that the Crown should replace Parliament and 
should directly control the Viceroy as the Secretary of State controls him 
now. What I did mean was that the Viceroy should be appointed by and 
represent the Crown; and when you scemed to suggest that the Crown is 
merely a fiction, I would say that that is not the view of the Crown which 
has ever been held by, or which appeals to, India. The Crown is a reality, 
and, as I understand it in modern constitutional theary, the Crown is today 
a reality even in the Dominions. To illustrate what I mean, I understand, 
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and I think it will be found that I am right, that no British Prime Minister 
today has any voice in the choosing of a Governor-General of a Dominion. 
If a new Governor-General has to be appointed, how he is appointed is 
entirely 2 secret between His Majesty and the Premier of that country. Both 
obviously can make suggestions, and how the final choice is arrived at is 
between them : but this I do know, that st is already a very jealously guarded 
cunvention that the British Prime Minister shall not suggest 2 name. 

The Cuarman : The Governor-General in a Dominion is not an adminis- 
trative or executive authority. 

Mr. Moons: No, but 1 am not suggesting that the Constitution of India 
should tallow exactly the democratic constitutions of the Dominions, which 
are inhabited by people of British stock. ‘The problem is entirely different 
and will be solved in a way more in accordance with Indian life and Indian 
thought. [am not at all suggesting that we shoutd draft a Constitution in 
time of war, What I am suggesting 1s that we should get a Government 
which will unite the country in the all-important task of defeating the 
enemy. What J claim is that, by domg that, by working together for that 
single object, Ministers will be in process of solving the constitutional diffi- 
culty and will make at possible afterwards for a form of constitution to be 
drafted. ‘The essence of that Constitution must be that it will wash out the 
control af Parhament. 

I think Sir George Schuster did a little obscure the issue, because when 
we talk ot the control of Parhament we mean control by the Secretary of 
State, who is responsible to Parliament, which ts responsible to the elec- 
torate. When he spoke of India looking tu Parliament—in that sense they 
only look to critics of the Secretary of State and not to the control by the 
Secretary of State himself. 

I sce no particular point in arguing that you would be giving autocratic 
power tw the Viceroy, when as a matter of act nobody in this country seems 
to have such a great objection to the fact that actually autocratic power 
does rest with the Secretary of State. The difficulty of the whole system is 
that the Secretary of State is an autocrat controlling the Viceroy, and the 
only people who can change the Sceretary of State, apart from the Prime 
Minister, are the electors of this country, who can vote the Government in 
and out on issues which have nothing to do with India at all. So that you 
may get an exccllent Secretary of State chucked out because the electors of 
this country are excited about the price of beer or some other issue. 

In reference to what you said, my lord, about it being an act of faith to 
assume that you would get what you wanted, I think that that is perhaps a 
necessary act of faith. At present you are also getting what you ask for. 
You are asking for nothing, and you are getting it. It seems to me that 
if you ask for something more from India you will stand a fair chance of 
getting it. 

1 agree very strongly with what Sir George Schuster said about expendi- 
ture, and ] would refer you again to the Mesopotamian Report on the last 
war, which points out that a radical defect was that the Government of the 
day was entirely hidebound by totally inadequate ideas of war-time finance 
and was attempting to carry on 2 great war on a peace-time budget. 
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Mr. J. Nissm: May I say one word? That is due to the generosity of 
the British Parliament. It is the result of an arrangement, by which Par- 
liament has undertaken all war and defence expenditure above 30 per cent. 
in addition to the normal peace-time expenditure. 

Mr. Moonz: Yes, and the Chatfield Commission, which should have 
come into being a long time earlier, produced a report in which wt made 
provision for additional financial support from England. My contention 
is that in this war, when you have a country of four hundred million people 
in danger, it is up to that country to make a very much greater war effort, 
and the defect of the existing system, which more than one speaker has 
reterred to, is that this Government, so remote from the people and con- 
stituted on a racially different basis, is incapable of raising that moncy, 
incapable of getting it out of the people, and, if it attempted to do 50, it 
would incur so much odium that it could not function, 

Sir Stanley Reed expressed very cloquently what secms to me to he the 
essence of the whole situation. And really if all these difficulties that people 
raise about the Constitution and so on are valid, if people cannot be got to 
accept it and to do this or that, surely it docs mean that India is not in that 
sense a nation at all, and that we are pursuing a chimera in supposing that 
it can attain to self-government. 

Now is the time when India has to be saved, and, while 1 agree with 
what Mr. Byrt said, 1 think we ought to remember that the real brass wack is 
the enemy, and if we are not going to put first things first, if we are going 
to rule them out as constitutional difficulties, surely that must mean that 
in our own mind also we are not putting first things first. 

The question is, how are we to mect this on-rush of the totalitarian 
Powers, with England engaged as she is, with the Atlantic war on the one 
hand and this terrific difficulty of communication, and this tremendous 
demand for the products of industry, which at the same time have to be 
produced under attack from the air? Therefore, while I fistened with 
great respect to the difficulties that people suggested, I feel that a good deal 
of the criticism comes from lack of realization of what we arc up against, 
and that in the end we shall be forced to do something on the lines of what 
J have ventured to suggest. (Applause.) 


Sir Jouw Woonuean: It is my pleasant duty this afternoon to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mc. Arthur Moore for addressing us and affording us 
an opportunity of hearing his views, and at the same time of putting for- 
ward views which are not entirely in accord with his. I will ask you to pass 
a very sincere and hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Moore. (Applause) May 
Talso perform another duty? That is to propose another vote of thanks to 
Lord Hailey for presiding over the meeting. (Applause.) 
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RECEPTION AT GROSVENOR HOUSE 


A Reception was held at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1, on 
Wednesday, May 7, 1941, to mect the Most Hon. the Marquess of 
Willingdon (the new President) and the Marchioness of Willing- 
don, and Indian officers of H.M. Forces. The Right Hon, L, S. 
Amery, M.P., Secretary of State for India and for Burma, presided, 
and Licutenant-Colonel Reginald Hills, m.c., spoke on the experi- 
ences of the Indian Contingent under his command, 


The Cuasnman: This is a gathering of welcome, and meant for more 
than one purpose. The first purpose is to welcome Lord and Lady 
Willingdon back from their remarkable tour right round and through South 
America. (Applause.) A tour im which they have done much for British 
trade, and much to keep the name of this country sweet and honoured 
among the peoples of South America. It is not guite their first tour. There 
never have becn such wanderers over the face of the globe in the public 
interest as these two. In their case, at any rate, the phrasc, ‘' From China 
to Peru,” is not a figure of specch, but simply includes two of their most 
recent wanderings. In fact, there has never been such an Imperial enter- 
prise gs the firm of Willingdon and Willingdon, It is only right that I 
should couple the two names together, for never has a statesman in public 
life enjoyed such splendid help and support from a devoted wife wherever 
he has been. 

I would speak of their self-sacrifice on this occasion if they did not look 
80 amazingly well on it. (Laughter.) In fact I am not sure that in their 
cate public work for public causes is not just shcer self-indulgence. At any 
rate, 1 am glad to think that they are going to continue that sclf-indulgence, 
and that one of the many forms it is going to take is that Lord Willingdon 
has consented to become the new President of the East India Association, 
(Applause. 

Before welcoming him in that new capacity I ought to say 2 word to 
express the regret of all of us at the death of Lord Lamington, who for 
thirty-two years gave devoted service to this Association as one of its 
members, Chairman of its Council, and, I think, from 1922 to the time of 
his death, as President. He was indced a man who gave himsclf heart and 
soul to the cause of India. In that respect he is indeed worthily followed by 
Lord Willingdon, with his long record of past service in more than one 
capacity in India, and with his still more abiding record of interest in India 
and affection for all in India, Indians and British, who have worked for the 
cause of India. 

There is no better way in which he could show the continuance of that 
interest than in his undertaking the Presidency of this—I was almost going 
to say ancient—Association. It certainly is an Association which now for 
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just on three-quarters of a century has kept interest in India alive and to the 
forefront in this country. Ever since its inception (thanks, I believe, to 
the energy of that very distinguished Indian statesman Mr. Dadabhai 
‘Naoroji) in the year 1866, it has done a wonderful work; and, what is no less 
creditable, is keeping its work going through ail the difficulties and stress 
of this war-time period. Its discussions have continued right through the 
war. Only a few days ago Sir Gcorge Schuster, in a speech both pro- 
foundly realist and yet full of broadminded sympathy with India’s political 
aspirations, led off 2 discussion which was full of interest, and in which a 
number of Indian gentlemen participated. Sad restrictions on paper have 
made it impossible for the newspapers to report it adequately, though I 
hope through the printed Proceedings of the East India Association a full 
report will be available to all who are interested in India here and, of course, 
in India itself. So we welcome Lord Willingdon most heartily to his 
new job. 

I do not know what sort of stipulations he may have made in accepting 
it with Sir John Woodhcad, such as never being asked to do any work, 
I am quite sure that, for the sake of securing him, Sir John Woodhead 
pramised him anything, and I have no doubt that he will, out of the greater 
loyalty which he owes to the Association, break that promise whenever it 
is necessary. 

The other object of our mecting today is to welcome combatant officers 
in all the Fighting Services from India. (Applause.) The Indian Army 
has a magnificent record, but has never surpassed, in any of the historic 
services it has rendered, the splendid work it has been doing in the fighting 
field in these last few months. It broke the first rampart of enemy re 
ance of Sidi Barrani; it fought its way through incredible physical diffi- 
culties in Fritrea to the final glorious victory at Keren. Over the mountains 
of Abyssinia it has since then been mopping up—and that has meant very 
hard fighting coo—the rest of the Italian forces. 

Elsewhere, too, Indian troops have worthily upheld the honour of the 
Indian Army in more than one ficld. In Malaya, now in a new field of 
responsibility, Iraq, and also most worthily in France and in this country. 
India has every reason to be proud of the way in which the Indian Con- 
tingent in Europe served the public cause in its brief campaign in France, 
and in the way it has distinguished itself by its discipline and splendid work 
ever since it has been here. In fact, so well has the War Office thought of 
that work that it has shown its gratitude by demanding more. 

It is not only the Indian Army this time. India’s Navy also and India’s 
Air Force are taking their part. The Admiralty is a very stern critic, and 
it has paid unstinted praise to the work that India’s Navy has performed 
in the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea during the past few months. I am 
glad thae those waters are now pretty well cleared. 

The young Indian Air Force, now in training, will without doubt 
worthily compete with its elder sister Services. We are indeed delighted 
to see them here. I only wish that I personally were able to stop for 
Colonel Hill’s address later on, but the Duke of Devonshire has very 
kindly consented so take my place. 
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just on three quarters of a century has kept interest in India alive and to the 
forefront in this country Ever since its zncepion (thanks, I believe, to 
the cnergy of that very distinguished Indian statesman Mr Dadabhar 
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foundly realist and yet full of broadminded sympathy with India’s political 
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hope through the printed Proceedings of the East India Associaton a full 
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ance of Sidi Barrami, it fought its way through incredible physical diffi 
culties in Eritrea to the final glorious victory at Keren Over the mountains 
of Abyssinia it has since then been mopping up—and that has meant very 
hard fighting too—the rest of the Italan forces 

Elsewhere, too, Indian troops have worthily upheld the honour of the 
Indian Army in more than one field In Malaya, now in a new field of 
responsibility, Iraq, and also most worthy in France nd 1n this country 
India bas every reason to be proud of the way in which the Indian Con 
tngent in Europe served the public cause in its brief campaign in France, 
and in the way it has distinguished itself by ats discipline and splendid work 
ever since it has been here In fact, so well has the War Office thought of 
that work that it has shown its gratitude by demanding more 

It 3s not only the Indian Army this ume India’s Navy also and India’s 
Aur Force are taking their part The Adrmralty 1s a very stern critic, and 
at has paid unstinted praise to the work that India’s Navy has performed 
in the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea during the past few months J am 
glad that those waters are now pretty well cleared 

The young Indian Aw Force, now m taining, will without doubt 
worthily compete with its elder aster Services We are indeed delighted 
to sce them here I only wish that I personally were able to stop for 
Colonel Hull’s address Iater on, but the Duke of Devonshire has very 
lundly consented to take my place 
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In any case I must not delay you longer, but ask Lord Willingdon, on 
behalf of Lady Willingdon and the Indian officers, to acknowledge the 
welcome of the East India Association. (Applause.) 


Lord Wiunepon ; On behalf of the firm of Willingdon and Willingdon, 
1 wish to thank you most gratefully for the very cordial reception you have 
given to Mr. Amery’s remarks with regard to my wife and myself—and 
may I add with all sincerity that I endorse every word he has said about 
my wife. Without her I know I should have done very little; with her— 
well, she has done go per cent. of the job. 

As a very ald friend of the Secretary of State I am extremely grateful to 
him for having come here, because we all know how busy Ministers are at 
this particular time, in these anxious and trying days we are Jiving through, 
for having come to do the heavy father to me and to chaperone me on the 
first occasion that I have appeared before you as President of the East India 
Association. I am deeply prateful to him. I think it gives me a very good 
start, and I crust that I shall carry out my duties in a satisfactory manner. 

May I also thank you all, ladies and gentlemen, for having so generously 
come here in this arctic weather, as 1 think it. Perhaps you have come in 
here to get a litthe warmer than you are outside. But you have come in 
this arctic weather to greet and to meet Lady Willingdon and myself and 
all these Indian officers who are sharing this meeting this afternoon. 

‘We are very proud that I have been selected as the President of this 
Association. It has a history, a tradition I think I might say, for all pur- 
poses with regard to India, and while I know perfectly well that it will be 
difficult for me to fulfil entirely all the good work that my predecessor did, 
I shall endeavour, I aswure you, to do my best. 

The presence of these Indian officers recal!s to my mind one of my 
expeditions that I took not very long ago. I think it was rather hard, when 
I came back from India, having arrived at the mature age of over three score 
years and ten, to have been attacked by H.M. Government very shortly after 
¥ arrived and requested to go as far away as New Zealand. But neverthe- 
less I went as the representative of the Government, as you probably are 
all aware, to give the Government's message of congratulation and good- 
will on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the administrative life 
of that country. 

My wife and I started off by aeroplane. We took fourteen days getting to 
Sydney. There I say my old friend Lord Gowrie, who is Governor- 
General. From Sydney we passed by air over the ‘Tasman Sca—not a very 
pleasant expedition, that part of it. It took us cight hours to get to Welling- 
ton, and then I may tell you that, whether it was that the New Zealand 
people thought us rather an expensive couple to have amongst them for 
any length of time, I do not know; but they determined within a fortnight 
that I should Ay round those two islands, that I should go to every possible 
city they could discover to deliver a message, and after that fortnight was 
over they packed me into the airship and sent me straight back to Australia. 
I saw nothing of New Zealand cxcept from the air. I made an infinity of 
speeches. That, I find, is one of the troubles of my public life: that from 
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taking constant expeditions, ether when J come home or when I go away, 
Lam always wanted to make speeches on them Therefore, my life 15 onc 
of contnuous and rather indifferent oratory 

‘When we returned to Australia I had opportunities of sceing all the 
Governors there, and then we sailed from Fremantle to Suez From Suez 
we motored over the desert and went up to Cairo, and there—this 1s why 
I tell you this story—I had the first opportunity of sceing many of our 
Indian troops, camped out in the desert and doing their training and exer 
cases before they went on and did such splendid service for the Empwe and 
for freedom sn the last few months (Applause) I met many old friends 
I enjoyed that part of the trap cnormously Then we came back to England, 
and I had to make a great many speeches, as I say, on the beauties of New 
Zealand, which I saw from the air, and on the many attractions of that 
very delectable country 

I would only say this one thing further Iam dehghted to have this 
opportunity of listening to Colonel Eiills and to meet all these officers, which 
I did outside the door before I came in, most of whom, I am glad to say, 
knew something about me Most of them, I am proud to say, recognized 
me from my long and thin appearance, which they knew in India an the past 

It was in my time that the Indian Marine became the Royal Indian Navy 
The Indian Navy has been doing a very useful part, quite unostentatously 
bue very practically It 1s a very small navy, I admit, at the present time 
The interesting thing to me always was that our nava) men did not come 
from those sca coast towns or villages along the coasts, but they nearly all 
came from the Province of Punjab That 1s a very interesung and sur 
prising fact But the Punjabi is a great fighter, as we know, on land, and 
he also appears to attach himself to the sea. ‘Therefore, the Punjabi 35 one 
of the greatest assets that we have got in the Britsh Empire when any 
emergency arises (Applause ) 

‘That 1s really all I have to say to you this afternoon, beyond this that I 
consider it a very great honour to have been made the President of this 
Association I deem it a very great pleasure from the fact that ¥ shall have 
a much greater opportunity than I have had before of meeting, quite often, 
I hope, many old friends of mine under the auspices of the East India Asso- 
ciation, and we shall have lectures and be able to discuss all sorts of ques 
tions with regard to that great country I should like to give you my views 
on the future of India, but perhaps :t would be wiser for me on this very 
frendly and social occasion to refrain from letting myself go, because I am 
not sure that the Secretary of State would be entirely pleased with me 
However that may be, I look forward to my period of office with the 
greatest sausfaction, and although I know very well it will be difficult to 
emulate the great services that Lord Lamington gave you for years as your 
President in the past, I shall endeavour to follow his fine example and do 
the best I possibly can in the position (Applause) 


Mr Amery then left for the House of Commons and his place as Chasr- 
man was taken by the Duxz or Drvonsume, who said IJ will not stand 
between you and Colonel Hills for more than one moment, but there 15 one 
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fact about the East India Association of which I should like to remind 
you, and of which I should like to remind our new President. It is that 
the Association was very largely responsible early on in the war for securing 
the withdrawal of a very old provision which required anyone voluntecring 
for the armed forces of the Crown in the British Isles to be of pure European 
descent. That provision had existed for a very long time indeed, and I 
think that all of us in this room will welcome very heartily indeed the fact 
that it has been withdrawn, nominally for the period of the war, but I 
think we may rest well assured that it is, in faet, withdrawn for ever. 
Applause.) 

‘Thanks to the withdrawal of that provision there are many Indians here 
in this country at the outbreak of the war and others who have come since, 
who are serving in distinguished capacities in the armed forces. I can 
think of one very dear friend of mine who was made acutely miserable at 
not being allowed to join the armed forces. Very soon after this change 
was made he joined up, although he was well over the age, as a private, 
served with great distinction in the ranks, and, I am happy to think, has 
now got his second pip and is well on his way to his third. 

Today Indians, Anglo-Indians and Burmans are on the same footing as 
Englishmen as regarcls the Services and armed forces. Considerable numbers 
have received commissions, and I am very happy to think there are some 
here in this room this afternoon. I had the great privilege of accompanying 
my chief, when we paid the Contingent a visit very soon after their return 
from France. They had come through a very, very trying experienoe, and 
I have never seen people so completely unshaken. They had to leave their 
transport and their animals behind them, naturally. ‘There was one fear 
that shook them, and shook them very severely indeed, the fear which 
was expressed to me by every man in the ranks with whom I spoke, 
that they might be sent back to India before they had helped in achiev- 
ing complete victory for the King-Emperor. 1 had the privilege of secing 
the Contingent on another occasion. I have also had the great privi- 
lege of visiting units of the Royal Indian Navy. It is good hearing that 
both the Indian Navy and the Army bave made, while in this country the 
greatest friends with the population both military and civil in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I will not keep you longer. We all Jook forward with immense interest 
to hearing what Colonel Hills has to say, and I now call on him to address 
you. (Applause.) 





Colonel Hrs: It was with great interest that I noted the heading on 
the writing paper of the East India Association, that it was formed seventy- 
five years ago and that its aim was to promote the welfare of the inhabitants 
of India, Today's reception shows that obviously that is still the aim, not 
only of this Association, but of all those who have the interests of India at 
heart, and they are the people who have given so much service to India. 
That fact has been very strongly impressed on all ranks of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor’s Contingent of the Indian Army, which I have the honour 
to command. When we are in India we know little of this, but those of 
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lege of visiting units of the Royal Indian Navy. It is good hearing that 
both the Indian Navy and the Army have made, while in this country the 
greatest friends with the population both military and civil in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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us who are over here have it impressed on us most strongly. I can assure 
you that hundreds of letters have gone back to India with this fact recorded 
in them. All ranks of this Contingent are very sensible of the honour 
which has been conferred on them today by your kindness in inviting my 
senior Indian officers to your reception, and on me, their Commander, by 
asking me to give you a short account of my stewardship of what H.M. 
Queen Mary calls “India in England.” 

‘The Indian Contingent is a unique formation. It did not exist as a 
formation in peace-time—as, for instance, does a brigade—and therefore 
‘onc had no tradition to inspire one, and our only foundation was a common. 
desire of all ranks to serve India and the Empire to the best of their ability. 

‘The last time I met your President was in April, 1931, when he came to 
Peshawar to inaugurate the North-West Frontier Province as a Governor's 
Province. It was a very hot April day, and a very strenuous one for the 
Viceroy. That evening he came down to the local golf-course, of which I 
was secretary, stepped lightly on the first tee and drove a most beautiful 
ball straight down the fairway. That shot, I think, symbolizes what we, 
the Indian Contingent, are trying to do in this war. (Cheers.) 

At the end of October, 1939, the Government of India was asked whether 
it could despatch a formation of ancillary units to France for service with 
the B.E.F. I think many people do not realize how efficient those who 
serve India in India are. At any rate, late on the evening of November 16 
I was sent for and told to take command of this Contingent. Now some 
of the units comprising the Contingent did not exist in peace at all, ‘They 
had to be mobilized. People had to be transferred from one end of India to 
the other; the same with the animals. We had to have greatcoats, for 
instance, lined with flannel specially manufactured. Railway arrange- 
ments all over India had to be made, and ships had to be converted for our 
use; but such was the standard of organization that within three weeks 
we were on the sea. I do not think you can demand greater efficiency than 
that, (Applause.) It is a very great pity that the general public do not 
know how efficient India is. 

I flew in advance of the Contingent, but unfortunately owing to adverse 
winds, and the fact that we were not allowed to fly over neutral country, 
I was delayed eight days cn route and arrived in England only four days 
before the Contingent was due to disembark in France. I had two days in 
London and two days in France prior to their arrival, but everybody was to 
kind, sympathetic and helpful that their fueure employment was arranged, 
and I was able to start the germ of our newspaper, which is in Hindustani, 
of broadcasts and of comforts. At that time I did not know the Indian 
Comforts organization existed, and I am going to say a little later on about 
our comforts, because they are the most important part of our lives. 

When we arrived in France we struck the most frightful weather. The 
first day of our disembarkation, on December 27, we had 2 mistral, The 
second day we had heavy rain, and the next day we had snow and sleet. 
‘The men were so thrilled and had so much to do that no comments were 
heard om the weather, and I think they took the climate as being quite 


normal for Europe. The training on board ship had been extremely, good. 
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‘The animals came off the ships as if they had been cruising all their lives, 
and we cleared all our ships, with the cxception of the heavy baggage, in 
less than two hours. 

‘That standard has been maintained. Only the day before yesterday I 
watched some of my men detrain. There was a large body of officers of 
the British Service, when the train came into the station, officially there to 
help, but 1 am quite sure, there to see. When the train drew alongside the 
platform, naturally the porters, male and female, opened all the carriage 
doors, and not a man moved until they were told to detrain. They then 
got out without a sound, detrained all their animals, and were away in 
well under an hour. 

When we disembarked from our ships in Marseilles we had to march 
eleven miles to our first camp all ever the beastly French pavé. Not a man 
fell out, although they had been three weeks at sca, and they and their 
animals were used to the English highway code and not the Continental. 
In addition, the animals were extremely suspicious of roadside crossings. 
It was only when we arrived at Marseilles that we first met each other. 1 
only knew six of the officers and less than twelve of the men. So we had 
not only to train ourselves in modern European methods, but had to weld 
ourselves into a formation. I think I can honestly say that there is very 
definitely now a Contingent spirit. 

‘The first unit to move left Marscilles forty-eight hours after we had 
arrived. ‘That was the unit employed on the lines of communication. I had 
not had time to go to see that formation, as I was three hundred miles 
away at my headquarters. I sent a telegram to that formation to say that 
I with the advance party of 29 Mule Company would arrive at a certain 
time and on a definite date. On the way the telegram was mutilated, and 
on my arrival I found I was not met, and there was no one about except 
the railway staff. We telephoned, and were told, “ Ob yes, they have gone 
to meet you.” After an hour some rather hot and worried-looking staff 
officers arrived, saying they were terribly sorry, there had been an accident 
down the line and they could not find my twenty-nine mules anywhere. 

I think the men did very well in France. ‘They took their training quite 
seriously, and that training stood them in very good stead when they came 
away. Our relations with the French were excellent, and we were very 
lucky to have really good French liaison officers. I mention this because 1 
am very sorry for the French people. The French agriculmrists are sound 
at heart, and will, I am sure, help us when the time comes. But they are 
temperamental. ‘They were terrified of cnemy air action. 

I will not repeat the story of our adventures in France, because indeed 
within a few days it was a previous existence. It is all something quite of 
the past. But there are three incidents which I have not mentioned before, 
and which may interest you. 

‘One is of another Company, which, withdrawing to Dunkirk, was over- 
run by the Germans. Your Indian soldier is pretty cute, and they slipped 
into a wood, went through in the dark and got away everything they had, 
including fourteen days’ supplies, which they refused to be parted from. 

‘The second incident occurred to Dr. Chandra, our Welfare Officer, who 
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as here this afternoon He was not only blown up with hus car—a rotten 
luttle car anyway—but he also travelled with che German advance motor- 
cycle troops through Abbeville 

The third incident has only just come to my knowledge, and 1s perhaps 
af more personal interest to me than to you On May 17 I came back from 
scemg a urit of my own, which was in the Saar with the sist Division, 
and my route from Metz was via Chalons, Laon, La Fere, Cambrai to 
Arras I have only dunng this past weeh found out that I had the some 
what doubtful honour of being the leading velocle of the First German 
Armoured Divsion for two hours That Division then switched to a 
parallel road Fortunately I did not have a puncture, nor did they try to 
liaise But it shows the pace at which things trave! nowadays 

I have had at last letters from my officers who are prisoners of war, 
only the other day, through the efforts of Lady Ampzlull, I had another list 
showing the names of prisoners, and I am glad to say that now all but ten 
are traced They write that they are well, and are awfully grateful for 
what the Red Cross 1s doing, and for the Comforts parcel which they hope 
to recerve soon May I here please thank Sir Philip Chetwode for all that 
they are doing for us (Applause ) 

Unfortunately I do not know the conditions in the camps J would like 
to know this I do know that one of my officers ss with some of the men, 
but when they were captured the officers were, of course, separated from 
the men at once I have that from an Indian officer who has recently 
returned from Germany 

‘We have been in very great demand to take part in processions to 
inaugurate War Weapons Weeks all over the South of England, and there 
1s no doubt about it that these detachments have done a tremendous lot of 
good I have, unfortunately, had to regret that with one exception I cannot 
any longer provide detachments That exception, m a proceson on 
May 24, organized by the borough of Barnes, a small detachment of this 
Contingent will take part I am very anuous that they should share in 
these War Weapons Weeks People ask one, “What are the Indrins 
hke™ “What sort of soldiers do they make?" ‘The average man, the 
countryman, the farmer, rather visualizes Indta as being populated by 
people who are in the stages of pohtical evolution, whe wnte articles to 
the Press all day long, and therefore xt 1s a very good thing for them to 
meet and to see the Indian soldier They then realize that the basic 
characteristic of all the peoples of the Brush Empire 1s the same 

‘These processions also help me in 2 thing Iam a hittle fanatical about, 
and that 1s trying to instil into these soldsers higher standards of cityzen- 
ship You must remember that most of them come from small villages, 
and :f I can help them to gain a higher standard of citizenship, so that they 
can be of value to India and the Empire when they return, I feel that I 
should not muss or neglect any opportunity to do so 

Quite recently we had the honour, at the request of the local naval Com- 
mander 1n-Chief, to provide a guard of honour far HM the King Emperor, 
with whom was HM the Queen, and to show you the interest which His 
‘Majesty takes im this Conungent, the first ching he said to me was, “How 
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lucky we are in the weather this time. It was such bad weather last time.” 
That was cight months previously. After ‘Their Majesties had departed we 
marched past the naval Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar 
Naysmith, who was in command of the East Indies Station when the R.I.M. 
became the Roya! Indian Navy. 

Recently wo more units of mine were inspected by H.R.H, the Duke of 
Kent, and many of my men now, I am glad to say, have scen all the Royal 
Family with the exception of H.R.H. the Princess Royal. 

We have been presented with a most useful gift, a mobile canteen, ‘The 
money was given to provide something for the Indians, who were serving 
so far from their homes. It was given by an officer still serving in the 
Indian Army and his wife, who had heard of the grand work done by the 
dynamic Chairman of our Comforts Fund, Mrs. Amery. That mobile 
canteen is going to be of the greatest value to us. It is going to be an 
inspiration to us, because it has on it our Contingent badge, the Star of 
India, with its words, which I think are most applicable to us and to all the 
Empire, “* Heaven's Light Our Guide.” 

Iam very sorry that the Secretary of State has had to leave us, because 
we were all most impressed by his broadcast on April 8, and again by his 
speech in Parliament on the 2and of that month. I hope I shall not be 
thought impertinent, but it did seem to us and all the men I have discussed 
it with, that the cause of India could not have been in better hands, and we 
were most grateful, Iam sad that all the men cannot understand English, 
because they miss fine speeches which are made by H.M. Ministers; but I 
do say this, that it is all the more credit to them to do their job as well as 
they do without an additional encouragement. 

You will be very glad to be assured that our religion plays a very great 
part in our life. We take it as seriously as we do in times of peace. For 
instance, the kecpiog of the Ramazan and other religious festivals; on those 
occasions we have parties, to which we invite those English friends—and 
they are many—who have been so kind to us everywhere. Ie does give us 
an opportunity to show what India can do. We too have had our inter- 
cession services when you have had yours. We have our own paper in 
Hindustani, which is edited for us and translated by the Imam Saheb from 
Woking. It is of great educational value and we are very grateful. Every- 
body is happy. They get their mail regularly. I had a letter myself the 
other day which had only taken fourteen months to arrive! (Laughter.) 

‘One thing sbout our mail is rather interesting. A little while ago a letter 
was received by 2 man of my Contingent which I was asked to translate. 
In it his mother said, “ Don’t you dare come back until you have beaten 
the enemy.” That is only one letter. 1 was talking 10 some of my Indian 
officers the other evening about this, and practically every one of them drew 
a letter out of his pocket and said, ““I have had that, too, from my wife—or 
mother." I can assure you that, although these men will be very glad to 
go hack to their homes, as I shall be, we do not any of us want to pack in 
until we have had another bang at the Germans. 

As to the future, there is nothing I can say except that we all know that 
victory is certain and that with it the bonds of Empire will be strengthened. 
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There 1s no doubt that much good will come out of this war, especially to 
India I have ted to explain to the men the d ference between being a 
free member of a democracy and a slave of totalitiimsm, and I think they 
realize that the democracies spend their financril resources for the benefit 
of the people, so that they may lve in happiness and peace and hope that 
that example will persuade other nations to do the same That 1s the 
antithesis of totalitarianism 

Finally, may I say one more thing about our Comforters? ‘Their work 1s 
really most important All of you here are, I am sure, exther subscritung to 
or working for a Comforts organizauon of some type or other, not neces 
sarily the Indian Comforts Fund Yesterday 1 picked up an old village 
lady, aged 71, on the road and gave her 2 ft She told me she had just 
fished her two hundredth pair of sochs, and her mother, aged 97, was 
busy knitting more Our Comforters have done an enormous amount for 
us, and we are grateful It 1s a feuch of mine that if you know people are 
working to help you, and you get a canary coloured jumper, your morale 
goes up enormously 1 hope that after all you have done for us and all that 
India has done for us, we shall be a credit to you, to India, the Common 
wealth of the free peoples, and to HM our King Empcror and HM the 
Queen for the wonderful example of devotion to duty which they have 
given us (Applause ) 


THE WORK OF THE BENGAL LAND REVENUE 
COMMISSION 


By Sm Freperic A. SACHSE, C.S.1., C.1.B, 


Tux Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, was appointed by the 
Bengal Government towards the end of 1938 to investigate the 
effects of the Permanent Settlement established by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1793, and to report what changes in the land revenue 
system of the Province were desirable and possible. The Chair- 
man was Sir Francis Floud, who had just retired from the post of 
High Commissioner in Canada. The Report of the Commission 
was signed in March, 1940. Together with the minutes of dissent 
it covers 348 pages. Owing to the war it is probable that very few 
people have had an opportunity of studying the document. I have 
been asked, therefore, to give you an address on the subject from 
the standpoint of one of the two European officials, or ex-officials, 
who were members of the Commission. 

The main reason for appointing the Commission so soon after 
the grant of autonomy to the Provincial Legislatures was that the 
Bengal Ministers, half of whom were among the owners, or co- 
sharer owners, of some of the most important zamindarics in the 
Province, were being besieged by demands from their supporters 
for drastic changes in the land revenue system in the interests of 
the peasantry. The Government of Mr. Fazlul Haque had already 
passed an Act amending the Tenancy Act so as to abolish the fees 
which were being paid to landlords on the transfer of ryoti hold- 
ings, and to stop all enhancements of rent for ten years. But the 
Congress Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces had gone 
much further in their legislation, and the Madras Government had 
set up a committee under the chairmanship of the Revenue Minis- 
ter himself, which it was known would report that the Permanent 
Settlement was a blunder of the first magnitude, that it had led to 
the loss of the pre-existing rights of thousands of cultivators, and 
that all enhancements of rent which had taken place since 1802 
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were null and void. The Government of Bengal, therefore, sought 
to gain time by telling their followers that they could do no more 
till they had before them the report of an impartial committee on 
all the facts of the Permanent Settlement. In the cold weather of 
1938 to 1939, during which the Commission took most of its evi- 
dence and carricd out a most instructive tour in Madras, besides 
visiting some districts in Bengal, there were eight members in addi- 
tion to the Chairman. ‘Two, inchiding the Maharaja of Burdwan 
(whom doubtless many of you know personally) were representa- 
tives of the zamindars. Professor Mukherjee was the nominee of 
the Congress party. Three were Muslims, supporters of the 
Government cither in the Council or in the Assembly. Two of 
these were retired deputy magistrates, who had spent most of their 
service in Settlement work, and were, therefore, in an unrivalled 
position to know all the facts relating to the economic needs of the 
cultivators. Malcolm Carter, the only serving official to be a 
member, was also Secretary. 

In December, 1939, when the work of the second cold weather 
had already begun, the Government added three more members— 
two Muslim legal practitioners, and the third a representative of 
the scheduled classes. 


Lanp Revenue 

Just as the great bulk of the people of India get their living from 
agriculture, so all Administrations India has ever had depend on 
the land tax as the main source of their income. From the very 
earliest times the Hindu kings claimed a share of the produce of 
every field as land revenue, and the Moghul emperors continued 
the same system. The proportion of his crop which the cultivator 
had to pay as the price of being left in enjoyment of the rest varied 
from age to age and possibly from locality to locality, according to 
the needs and the power of the collecting authority. In the six- 
teenth century Sher Khan fixed the share as one-fourth. It was 
increased to one-third by Todar Mal, Akbar’s revenue minister, 
who divided the country into units called sarkars, and attempted to 
assess cach on the basis of measurements and detailed calculations 
of the amount of each kind of produce each village produced. 
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‘These laborious investigations were never completed in many parts 
of India, certainly not in Eastern Bengal. In the outlying parts of 
the Empire the land revenue must have been fixed for a unit on the 
amount known to have been realized from it in the past, and this 
lump assessment was divided up among the villages and the in- 
dividual villagers by the local assignee of the paramount State, 
according to the amount they could afford to pay. In theory, 
every rupee of the land revenue, whether collected in cash or in 
kind, was the property of the State. The collecting agents might 
keep back a portion as their commission, but whether they were in 
origin independent princes or zamindars, or paid officers of the 
central power, they had no interest in the land or the produce. The 
former belonged to the occupier, and the latter was shared in cer- 
tain fixed proportions between the occupier and the State. Actually, 
however, many of the outlying parts of the Empire were never 
brought fully under the Government of Delhi. The local chieftains 
still retained many of the prerogatives of independent sovereigns, 
and regarded the land revenue which they collected as their own. 
The portion which they had to hand on to the central Government 
they would have called tribute. In the fully conquered areas the 
agents appointed by the Emperors tended to become hereditary and 
soon came to look on themselves as the proprietors of the villages 
of which they had becn entrusted with the collections. As the 
authority of the Central Government became feebler and feebler, 
more and more did their local delegates go in for the practice of 
imposing additional cesses or abwabs for their own benefit. 

The Europeans who first came to India had no interest in the 
theoretical system of land-holding. They found that the territories 
not in possession of practically independent princes were split up 
into estates, large or small, in the possession of people called 
zamindars, who must have appeared to them to hold the same 
position as the landed aristocracy in Western countries. The East 
India Company first became directly interested in the land when 
in 1698 it bought the zamindari rights in Calcutta and two adjoin- 
ing villages. Then in 1765 it acquired the Dewani—i.c., it took 
over the responsibility of collecting the revenue on behalf of the 
Emperor throughout the then Province of Bengal. The sum the 
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Company contracted to pay to the Emperor was Rs. 26 lakhs. The 
nominal amount supposed to be realizable was Rs. 247 lakhs. Out 
of this Rs. 53 lakhs had to be paid to the Nizam for running the 
general and judicial administration. The balance after deducting 
all the charges of collection would be the profit of the Company. 

It docs not appear, however, that more than Rs. 153 lakhs was 
ever collected in one year, and after the famine of 1770, while the 
requirements for military expenditure increased, realization became 
ever more difficult. Various systems were tried—e.g., direct collec- 
tions by Government officers over the heads of the zamindars or 
hereditary collectors, periodic inquiries into the assets of each estate 
or unit, and a revised assessment on the basis of those assets. All 
were failures owing to the difficulties of travelling in the interior 
and the inexperience of the staff. It became clear that a thorough 
revision of the land revenue system was necessary if the Company 
‘was not to become bankrupt. This was the task for which Lord 
Cornwallis was sent to India as Viceroy. 


‘Tre PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

After prolonged debate the new system decided on was the Per- 
manent Settlement. By Regulation I. of 1793 the land revenue of 
cach estate as fixed five years before at the last decennial settlement 
was declared fixed for ever. In effect, the landlords and the culti- 
vators between them were promised the benefit of all future 
increases in the outturn of the lands of Bengal. The zamindars 
were recognized as proprietors, and were to get the benefit of any 
increase in the rent roll which might result from the extension of 
cultivation, the growth of new crops, or a rise in prices. Prima 
facie, this sacrifice by Government of its immemorial claim to a 
definite share of the produce of every field was suicidal. But there 
‘were strong reasons for it at the time. It was thought that unless 
the zamindars and all other persons interested in the land in any 
capacity were assured of the enjoyment of any additional wealth 
which resulted from their capital expenditure, enterprise, or labour, 
they would make no effort to reclaim the land which had gone out 
of cultivation since the famine of 1770. The guid pro quo for this 
concession was absolutely prompt payment of the stipulated 
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demand. If the revenue was not paid on the instalment dates fixed, 
the estate would be sold summarily to the highest bidder. It was 
this Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis which was the 
primary concern of our Commission. By our terms of reference 
we were instructed to examine the existing land revenue system 
with special reference to the Permanent Settlement, to estimate its 
effect on the economic and social structure of Bengal, and its 
influence on the revenues and administrative machinery of Govern- 
ment, and to consider what, if any, modifications can and should. 
be made. 

In this connection it was obvious that we could not avoid some 
discussion of the respective rights of the State, the zamindars and 
the ryots before the Permanent Settlement, and the connected prob- 
Jems, which were the subject matter of keen controversy before the 
Settlement was concluded, and have been hotly debated ever since. 
‘The first group of controversies centres round the origin of the 
zamindars, Had they a proprietary right, absolute or limited in 
the land itself, or were they merely servants of the State, appointed 
by it to collect the revenue? If the zamindars had no interest in the 
land, did the right vest in the State or in the cultivators? If the 
right did not vest in the State could the Government of Lord Corn- 
wallis bestow on the zamindars a better right than it had itself? 

The second group of controversies relates to the real meaning 
and legal effect of the Settlement. One school of authorities con- 
tends that the intention was that, as the revenue of the zamindars 
had been fixed for ever, so the rent or rate of rent payable to them 
by their tenants and other persons interested in the land should be 
fixed for ever. In that case, were the successive Tenancy Acts 
which provided for enhancement of rent a breach of the Permanent 
Settlement? Some of our members—I can speak for Mr. Carter 
and myself—regarded these questions as academic. It seemed to us 
that the subsequent course of events had made their decision un- 
important. After all, for 150 years the State had recognized the 
zamindars as proprietors; there could be no question of confiscating 
their properties, most of which had changed hands at prices based 
on the assumption that the revenue would never be increased. 
Then as regards the rate of ryots’ rents, it was utterly impossible 
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to find out how many of them had held their lands unchanged 
since the Permanent Settlement, and what rates they were then 
paying for their original lands. The legislation which had been 
passed since 1859 bound all sections of the community, whether 
they had been adequately represented in the Legislature or not. 
To others of our members, however, these questions were of vital 
importance. They clung to the idea that if the settlement with 
the zamindars could be shown to be unnecessary, then there was a 
case for expropriating the zamindars with little or no compensa- 
tion, and for bestowing on the ryots full freedom from future en- 
hancements of rent, if not for reducing their present rents. 


Quzsrions FoR THE COMMISSION 

Ihave already said that the voluntary sacrifice, if it was voluntary, 
of all claim to an increase of the land tax was a suicidal policy. 
Whether there were landlords or no landlords, whether those Jand- 
lords contributed capital or not, agriculture was bound to extend 
with the increase of population, and the development of trade and 
industries was certain to be accompanied by a rise in the price of 
agricultural produce. We had to decide whether the other results 
of the Permanent Settlement were equally disastrous, or whether 
it had had the compensating advantages which were expected of 
it by its authors. As, however, a glance at our terms of reference 
will show, the scope of our inquiry extended much further than 
the merits and demerits of the Permanent Settlement. We had to 
consider not only the pros and cons for expropriating, with or with-- 
out compensation, the successors in interest of those zamindars 
with whom the settlement of 1793 had been concluded, but the pos- 
sibility of eliminating all landlords and middlemen between the 
State and the cultivators, and thus bringing al} cultivators under the 
State as its tenants. In paragraph 5 we were asked not only 
whether this step was advisable, but how long it would take and 
what would be the cost, and what would be the chances of making 
this system of land tenure a permanency. In paragraph 6 we were 
invited to consider the effect of subinfeudation on the economic 
position of the cultivators. As most of you know, subinfeudation is 
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much more prevalent in Bengal than in other provinces, and there 
are often ten or more grades of landlords between the cultivator 
and the zamindar who pays land revenue. In paragraph 2 we were 
asked to compare the economic condition of the cultivators in 
Bengal with that of the cultivators in other provinces, to report on 
the various systems in force for fixing fair rents, and to suggest 
what system should be followed in Bengal, provided it was not in 
our opinion sound to fix the rents of all ryots in perpetuity. 

As in paragraph 7 we were asked to report how the credit of 
the peasants could be improved, we were certain that no recom- 
mendation we could make in any direction could be held to be 
outside our terms of reference. We did, in fact, hold that it was 
the pressure of the population on the land which was the main 
cause of the poverty of the cultivators, and that no lasting improve- 
ment could be secured by any changes in the land revenue system. 
Other and wider reforms must be explored. I now come to the 
main recommendations. The first proposal is to acquire for 
Government the interests of all landlords of all grades in all the 
estates of the province. This means that all the permanently setded 
estates will become the property of Government, and that the rents 
will be collected by Government officers from the cultivators, The 
recommendation amounts to a proposal to cancel the Permanent 
Settlement, but it goes much further. It contemplates the total 
abolition of the zamindari system. 


Reasons FoR ABOLITION 

It is doubtful if any of us officials had realized before the Com- 
mission began its sittings that any such scheme could be pressed 
seriously by any scction of responsible public opinion. But it soon 
became evident that recommendations on some such lines were 
inevitable from a body in which six places out of twelve (on the 
Commission) had been given to the representatives of the tenants. 
‘The political economists of most countries have held the view that 
the peasant proprictor system is the ideal, and it has been accepted 
by the latest Royal Commission, the one which investigated the 
economic position of our West Indian colonies. All the members 
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of the Commission except the zamindars’ representatives had been 
educated in this creed, and the retired officials, who had worked as 
settlement and kha: mahal officers, were naturally predisposed to 
emphasize its advantages. The first-hand knowledge which prac- 
tically all the members had of the mismanagement and selfishness 
of the landlords in many of the estates in which they themselves 
held some kind of subordinate interest certainly weighed with 
them, as also the undoubted fact that the zamindars’ representatives 
on the legislatures had always opposed tenancy reforms, and that 
the agricultural population had learnt that the only steps ever taken 
to ameliorate their condition had been initiated by Government and 
its officers. I think, however, that the chief reason why the 
majority of the Commission were so strongly in favour of abolish- 
ing the zamindari system was that they were obsessed by the idea 
that the zamindars as a class are intercepting three-quarters of the 
rent that is paid nowadays by the occupiers of land as compared 
with the one-tenth which was guaranteed to them at the Permanent 
Settlement. If the tenants could prove, as the Madras Committee 
thought they had proved, that the zamindars had no proprietary 
interest in the land before 1793, and that the interest in their net 
income from about Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 crores was entirely 
inconsistent with the principles of the Permanent Settlement, then 
it was clear that there must be a strong case for eliminating the 
zamindars and making these unauthorized profits available for ex- 
Ppenditure by the State for the benefit of the agricultural population. 

The reasons for which the European members of the Commis- 
sion supported the tenants’ representatives on this main recom- 
mendation may seem to you less obvious. There is no doubt that 
the Chairman, like many of the landlords themselves, was im- 
pressed with the difficulty which the landlords now experience of 
collecting their rent regularly. No landlord can afford to suc every 
tenant every year in the Civil Court, and the certificate procedure 
temporarily taken away may never be restored, The Chairman was 
convinced that it was to the interest of the landlords themselves to 
be bought out on the basis of their present profits, however inade- 
quate the number of years’ purchase offered, than to wait till their 
Profits were nil, and their estates unsaleable. Mr. Carter and I 
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were not quite so certain about this as the Chairman, because after 
all it is the duty of Government, so long as it realizes land revenue, 
to give to the landlords an adequate machinery for realizing their 
dues, But we agreed with the representatives of the tenants that 
cultivators holding directly under Government ought to be better 
off than tenants paying rents to small landlords in their own vil- 
lages, and especially to large groups of co-sharer landlords. We 
were willing, therefore, to support the recommendation for the 
elimination of all grades of landlords, provided it was not based on 
what we considered the misleading plea that it would quadruple 
the resources of Government for financing agricultural reforms. 
‘We wanted the proposal to be judged by the Government and the 
public after weighing the other advantages that were claimed for 
it against the difficulties and disadvantages. We were sure that if 
compensation was paid—and compensation must mean fair com- 
pensation—there could be no financial gain to Government for a 
long series of years. 


Pros anp Cons 

We did, of course, concede that the Permanent Settlement had 
caused a serious loss of revenue to the State, though we did not 
think that any amount of research could put a definite figure to it. 
After studying the assessments in force in other provinces, whether 
settled temporarily with zamindars, or settled direct by the State 
with peasant proprietors, we could not be certain that if there had 
been no Permanent Settlement in Bengal the revenue would ever 
have been go per cent. or even 60 per cent. of the gross rents paid 
to their immediate landlords by the cultivators of Bengal. Owing 
to the extreme anxiety of all Governments and most of their 
officials to be moderate in their assessments, in no province does the 
land revenue reach that proportion of the assets which is aimed at 
in theory. Unless you assume, as the majority of our Commission 
refused to do, that the lands of Bengal are morc fertile than those 
of any other province, the systems employed in those provinces 
would never have increased the land tax in Bengal from Rs. 3 
crores to Rs. 12 crores. Supposing there might have been an in- 
crease to Rs. 6 crores or Rs. 8 crores, the difference could be made 
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up, as in fact it has been made up, to some extent by the imposition 
of cesses, the jute tax, or agricultural income tax. 

Mr. Carter and I, however, were entirely on the tenants’ side in 
holding that, whatever the advantages of the landJord system in 
certain countries, in Bengal the landlords are not in a position to 
discharge those functions which supply the theoretical justification 
for the system. There are now few, if any, landlords in Bengal 
who, even if they have the necessary credit and capacity, are pre- 
pared to devote their energies to the improvement of agriculture. 
The majority of estates are subinfeudated to such an extent that, as 
our Congress member put it with great force, hardly anywhere is 
there any one person in the chain of those interested in the land 
who has a direct interest in improving its outturn. The State must 
be influenced by the knowledge that it can secure no direct return, 
the big landlords disclaim responsibility on the ground that they 
cannot be sure of recouping their expenditure by increasing their 
rent roll, the smaller and subordinate landlords are in a still worse 
position, and the actual cultivators are too poor to risk new 
methods. 

If, therefore, as we had all concluded, the only hope of improv- 
ing the yield, and with it the economic condition of the agricultural 
population, lies in vigorous Government action, then we thought 
that Government might as well be the sole landlord. Many of the 
reforms most urgently wanted—e.g., the consolidation of holdings, 
a reduction in the number of uneconomic holdings, and the better 
use of existing irrigation sources—would be facilitated. Further, 
there would be an enormous reduction in civil and criminal litiga- 
tion. We do not think that subinfeudation is in itself necessarily an 
evil, but it does cause inconvenience to those who have to pay rent 
to dozens of co-sharers, and its abolition would reduce the work of 
collectorates and make the preparation of a record of rights in- 
finitely simpler. 


Minzs, Fisrexizs AND Forests 


There were, moreover, two special reasons which weighed con- 
sidcrably with the official members at least. One was that if the 
Permanent Settlement was cancelled, the mines and fisheries and 
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forests, which form component parts of the permanently settled 
estates, would come under the control of Government. Wrongly or 
rightly (most of us think wrongly) Government have acknow- 
ledged the right of the zamindars to all the coal and other minerals 
found on their estates, though these assets were not taken into 
account when fixing the revenue. There was no promise at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement that the zamindars would get 
the benefit of improvements to their estates which had nothing to 
do with the extension of agriculture. The zamindars have mis- 
managed their coal properties hopelessly, with the result that one 
of the main sources of the wealth of Bengal is impaired per- 
manently. Fisheries are made a source of extortion from the help- 
less fishing castes, and nothing is ever done to conserve or improve 
them. An invaluable source of food to the people of the cities and 
the countryside alike has been insufficiently developed. It is much 
the same with the forests. Their denudation has deteriorated the 
rainfall, led to the erosion of fertile soil, and deprived the villagers 
of many perquisites. Some of us think that the acquisition by the 
State of mines, fisheries and forests would lead to improvements 
which would repay the cost and counterbalance all the disadvan- 
tages, even if the transfer to Government of the-other functions of 
landlords does not prove to make much difference to the lot of the 
cultivator. 

The other reason that weighed with the official members was 
connected with that class of cultivator to which almost every 
Bengal landlord and lawyer denies the right and even the name of 
tenant. Possibly one-fifth, certainly one-cighth, of the land in 
Bengal is cultivated by people called adhiars or borgadars, who 
keep one-half of the produce, whatever it is, and hand over the 
rest to the person from whom they got permission to cultivate the 
land. Before the Permanent Settlement practically all ryots paid 
their rent in kind, and half the crop was a common rate of rent. 
Until the Tenancy Act of 1928 was passed there was no difference 
in law between rent paid in cash and rent paid in kind. No dis- 
tinction was drawn between the status of cultivators who paid a 
fixed quantity of produce as rent and cultivators who paid a share 
of the produce whatever that produce might happen to be. But in 
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1928 the Legislature definitely said that cultivators who did not 
pay cash or a fixed amount of the produce were labourers, not 
tenants at all. 

Up to 1928 under-ryots, though not treated as such generally, 
were in the eyes of the law little better than tenants at will. The 
majority of orgadars hold their lands from ryots. Until 1928, 
therefore, the legal position of borgadars, whether they were under- 
ryots or labourers, was almost equally insecure. But when the Act 
of 1928 extended the right of occupancy to practically all under- 
ryots, the official element in the Council was insistent that borgadars 
should also have some rights, if not necessarily all the incidents of the 
occupancy right. All provisions to this effect were rejected, and our 
work with the Commission convinced us that the desire to do jus- 
tice to the dorgadars is no stronger to-day, Even the big landlords, 
who are not as a rule personally interested, and many of the Indian 
settlement officers, were opposed to any restrictions on the land- 
lord’s power to treat any Lorgadar as he pleased. Mr. Carter and. 
I, therefore, came to the conclusion that the only hope of improv- 
ing their status and maintaining the traditional policy of tenancy 
legislation was to bring these borgadars into the position of direct 
tenants under the Government, We made it a condition of our 
support for the proposal for acquisition that it should go down to 
the lowest grade of landlord—z.e., the landlord of the borgadar. 

The result of this collaboration can be seen in paragraphs 94 to 
96 of the Report. The majority of the Commission, in stating that 
no solution other than State acquisition will be adequate to remedy 
the defects of the present land revenue system, make no reference to 
financial considerations. The main report recommends the ryot- 
wari system on its own merits. Without it, it says, there can be 
no satisfactory machinery for revising rents or for maintaining the 
Record of Rights. 


State Purcease 
In the next chapter of the Report we have dealt with the practical 
difficulties in the way of State purchase, without, I hope, any 
attempt to minimize their colossal complications. Even if fifteen 
times their present profits are paid to the expropriated landlords, 
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their income will be reduced by 4o per cent. Cash payments are 
hardly possible, and bonds cannot be expected to yield more than 
4 per cent. interest. Even if compensation was paid at ten times 
the net profits, a loan of nearly Rs. 78 crores would be required, of 
which the annual charges would amount to Rs. 4 crores, A thorough 
revision of the Record of Rights would be necessary as a pre- 
liminary step before the compensation could be distributed between 
each co-sharer in cach grade of tenure. This operation would take 
at least twenty years, and might have to be undertaken over and 
over again at intervals of twenty or thirty years, if cultivators con- 
tinue to transfer their holdings to non-cultivators, or go on sub- 
letting. The treatment of trust estates, especially the numerous 
Muslim waff estates, will give rise to complications, Much against 
the Chairman's will, special terms of compensation are proposed 
for the genuine wakfs, of which the collections are spent on educa- 
tional or charitable objects. 

The Commission then goes on to deal with the wider issues raised 
in the terms of reference. They agree that it is the pressure of the 
population on the land which makes it impossible for the majority 
of families to cultivate sufficient land to feed their families and 
keep a surplus for payment of rent and other cash expenditure, As 
the prospects of bringing more land under cultivation are prac- 
tically nil, the Commission says that the primary aim of Govern- 
ment should be to improve the outturn, especially the outturn of 
rice. The cultivation of more valuable crops on a larger scale and 
the introduction of new crops should also engage the unceasing 
attention of the agricultural department. 

As even families with sufficient land cannot have full employ- 
ment for more than six months in the year at the most, the develop- 
ment of cottage industries is pressed. 

In Chapter VI it is agreed that the usual rate of rent in Bengal is 
not oppressive, but a tenant with an uneconomic holding cannot 
really afford to pay any rent at all. Though the existing rents have 
been settled by custom and bargain, and bear little relation to the 
actual value of the produce, there is no strong case for a general 
revision. The elaborate systems employed in other provinces do 
not seem to have been too successful in bringing about an absolutely 
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fair assessment. There is much to be said, therefore, for the Bengal 
principle of assuming that the present rent is fair, until the con- 
trary is proved. 

Some of the other problems we discussed may be touched on 
more conveniently in connection with the various notes of dissent. 

The note of the zamindars defends the Permanent Settlement 
because it achieved its immediate object of stabilizing the Govern- 
ment revenue and Company’s finances, while it was consolidating 
its rule. The report of the majority admits this. The zamindars 
then say that it achieved its further object of promoting agricultural 
prosperity, because the tenants of Bengal enjoy better rights than 
those of other provinces and pay lower rates of rent. The majority 
report, on the other hand, says that these advantages are due not to 
the Permanent Settlement, but to the tenancy legislation. The chief 
argument in this note of dissent against the acquisition of all 
landlords’ interests is that one crore (10,000,000) of people will be 
uprooted. Those people, besides losing half their income, will be 
severed from their ancestral stake in the country, and will lose all 
interest in the well-being of the villages. 

If this estimate of the number of landlords affected is not an 
exaggeration (it is nearly one-third of the total population depen- 
dent on agriculture according to the last census) the average income 
each of these individuals will lose is only twelve rupees. In any 
case it is certain that one landlord for every two tenants cannot be 
an efficient way of managing the countryside. 


Oruer Notes or Dissrnr 


Khan Bahadur Moazzam Hossein was the only Muslim member 
to putina note ofdissent. Asserting that the average yield of paddy 
in Bengal is only 14 maunds an acre, less than one-third of the ac- 
cepted average yields for China and Japan, he is obliged to dissent 
from the majority of his colleagues that the incidence of rent in 
Bengal is generally less than in other provinces. Forgetting that the 
complete absence of surveys made the estimates compiled by the 
most careful authorities of the time of the Permanent Settlement 
little better than wild guesses, he satisfies himself that 1 rupee 
5 annas was the average rent per cultivated acre when the Settle- 
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ment was made. Hie says that the existing rents of ryots should be 
reduced to this figure—i.c., by 160 per cent., and that the landlords, 
instead of getting compensation at ten times their present profits, 
should get twenty times the difference between the revenue they are 
paying and the rent they would be receiving, if there had been no 
enhancement since the Permanent Settlement. This method results 
in an offer of seven times their present net profits. Perhaps the 
most dangerous fallacy in the Khan Bahadur’s note is that, accord- 
ing to the theory of economic rent, no rent at all should be charged 
on holdings of less than economic size. 

Professor Mukherjee was convinced by his tours in other 
Provinces and his own personally conducted visits to some Bengal 
districts that the peasants of Bengal are more prosperous than those 
in other provinces. He saw no reason to alter a system which had 
resulted in lower rents and better rights. But he felt strongly that 
there could be no future for agriculture in Bengal unless the 
pressure of the population on the land could be reduced. Realizing 
as he did how little reliance could be placed on the other schemes 
suggested for dealing with this danger, he thought that every pos- 
sible effort should be made to increase the present yields, and for 
this purpose he advocated a new cess to be paid solely by those 
landlords who were making 95 per cent. collections, which should 
be carmarked by Government for the development of agriculture. 

Mr. Carter and I joined in a brief note of dissent, of which the 
main object was to make it clear that we were not in favour of 
compensation being paid at less than fifteen times the net profit. 
The Report said that the rate which had received the greatest 
measure of support was ten times, but it gave no indication which 
members had proposed this rate. 

‘When war broke out in September, 1939, the Chairman and [ 
were fully expecting to hear that the inquiry was cancelled. If, as 
it appeared, its main object was to suggest means for alleviating the 
poverty of the cultivators, then it might no longer be necessary. 
The price of jute had gone up, and it seemed certain that the price 
of rice would go up in sympathy. If the cultivators of Bengal can 
get the same prices for their produce as they did in the last war, 
their position must almost be onc of affluence. It is true, of 
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course, that farmers with barely sufficient land to feed their own 
families get very little benefit from high prices, but no Commission 
and no Government can increase substantially the amount of land 
available for profitable cultivation in Bengal. Until all classes learn 
to contro] their birthrate, or there are radical alterations in the 
Hindu and Muslim laws of succession, holdings of less than an 
economic size must continue to increase in number. There is no 
prospect of any party accepting suggestions in either of these direc- 
tions for many years to come. Even changes in the laws of suc- 
cession would not reduce the total number of people living on the 
land, unless a considerable proportion of the rural population can 
be diverted to large industries. No member of the Commission 
believed that this could be arranged on a sufficiently large scale, 
but it is possible that the war may make a difference in this respect. 
We have all heard of India’s war effort and the attempt to multiply 
the previous manufacture of weapons and munitions. 

Since J left India a senior officer of the Indian Civil Service has 
been on special duty to examine our report. I have no idea what 
he has said about it, or what decisions Government will arrive at; 
but I am quite sure that our colleagues who have remained behind 
will not allow it to be forgotten. Some of our minor recommenda- 
tions may be more fruitful than the basic proposal to eliminate all 
landlords. We have at least pressed for revision of the Record of 
Rights and better co-ordination between the departments. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meetng of the Association, in conjunction with the Royal Society of 
Arts, held in the rooms of the Society, John Adam Street, Adelphi, WC 2, 
Sir Frederic Sachse, 51, 15, read a paper entitled “The Work of the 
Bengal Land Revenue Commission” Sir Edward Gait, xcs1, 018, was 
an the Chair 


‘The Cuamaan said We are met this afternoon to hear a paper by Sir 
Frederic Sachse on “ The Work of the Bengal Land Revenue Commussion 
In the course of his long service of thirty five years in Indya he has held 
many posts, including those of Settlement Officer, Director of Land 
Records, and Member of the Board of Revenue After his reurement he 
was called back to India to take part in the work of the Bengal Land 
Revenue Commission, and therefore no one 1s better quahfied than he 1s to 
tell us about st 


Sur Frederic Sachse then read hs paper 


‘The Cnarmman said The lecturer has given us a very clear and interest- 
ing account of the work done by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission 
He has also told us of some recent developments in the agricultural situation 
in Bengal which have surprised members of an older gencrauon like myself 
All of us un our time no doubt have criticized the Permanent Settlement, 
without perhaps fully realizing the extreme practical difficulties with which 
the authors of thar measure were confronted But although we thought 
the Permanent Settlement a mustake, it never occurred to us that after this 
Jong lapse of years, and all that has taken place in the interval, anyone 
could seriously suggest that rt should be annulled and that the zamindars 
should be expropriated without any compensation Sir Frederic has shown. 
ckarly that to take away the zamindars' mghts without gtving them a fair 
price for them would be a gross injustice. His arguments, 1n my opimon, 
afe quite unanswerable, but I cannot myself feel that even fifteen years” 
purchase 1s an adequate payment It may, perhaps, be advisable to pur- 
chase the mining and forest rights of the zamindars, because these have 
been grossly mismanaged, but it might first be considered whether the 
necessary control could not be exercised in some other way, as rt has been, 
I think, in the case of forests in parts of an adjoining province I can, 
however, see no advantages in buying out the landholders’ agrarian nights 
which would compensate the Government for the heavy and recurnng 
expenditure it would have to incur Admittedly, many zamindars are bad 
landlords, but the Commussion has found that the rents paid by ther 
tenants are not excessive, and also that the cultvators of Bengal are better 
off than those in the three other Provinces they visited, many of whom 
hold their estates direct from the Government 

Generous expenditure on such measures as agricultural research ond 
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propaganda, drainage and ungation, and the provision (if possible) of 
cottage industries where culnvatars could work during the long penods of 
the year when not cngaged in agricultural pursmts would no doubt greatly 
benefit the tenants, but the cost of these measures would, in any case, fall 
on the Government In the event of expropriation, the hesvy intual and 
recurring costs involved would make it difficult for Government to find the 
money required, but if there 1s no expropriation this difficulty would not 
anise, and a cess might be levied on the landlords to cover part of the 
expenditure 

‘There 1s another aspect of expropriation which Sr Frederic has not 
touched on, and that 1s the danger that, if the tenants succeed in getung 
nid of their landlords, they may press for a reducuon in their own rents, 
and with the landlords out of the way 1t would be difficult for Government 
to resist ther demands On the other hand, sf Government were to yield, 
xt would find itself embarrassed to such an extent that it would be difficule 
to carry on the admunistration 

Sur Frederic has said that any amprovements which might be made in the 
means of subsistence of the tenants would only have a temporary effect 
unless the birth rate 1 reduced Thus 1s a most important point In the 
past the population of Bengal, as of the rest of India, was kept down by 
war, pestlence, and fame Now that these posiuve checks have been 
removed or greatly mitigated, the population is growing at a rate which far 
outstrips the means of subsistence Thus fact 1s recognized by the Com 
rmssion, which has found that the mam cause of Bengals agricultural 
difficulties 1s the pressure of the populaon on the soi For several 
decades successive Census Commussioners have pointed out that the popu 
lanon of India 1s reaching saturation point Thoughtful Indians are them 
selves becoming alive to this fact, and the vital necessity of reducing the 
birth rate of India was urged by Mr P K Wataal twenty five years ago 
But the populanon 1s growing faster than ever The Census of 1931 showed 
an imerease of 34 mullions, and the Census just taken shows 2 further 
increase of 47 millions, that 15 to say, a total of 81 millions, or 25 per cent, 
ay twenty years The population was already in many parts extremely 
dense, and it 1s obvious that, if this goes on, painful positive checks must 
amevitably recur, and the state of India will then be deplorable The 
lecturer 1s not sangu:pe about measures being taken to inculcate birth 
control, and there are, of course, religious and other difficulucs Unless the 
birth rate 18 reduced the outlook 1s very om:nous 


Sit Jom Cusaumo It ts many years since I left the shores of Bengal, 
and therefore I have no up to date knowledge of the economic conditions 
there, bute as I had the honour of be:ng a Settlement Officer in no fewer 
than three provinces, perhaps I may be permuted to say a few words on 
this matter, which, as the lecturer has said, has been the subject of acute 
controversy for about a century and a half 

‘The core of the paper was the matter of the revision, if not the abolition, 
of the Permanent Settlement and the State purchase of all nghts of rent 
reotrvers The lecturer has not mentoned, but I found im the Report 
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itself, the following phrase, which suggests even in the minds of the Com- 
missioners a certain amount of doubt: “ Provided that a practical scheme 
can be devised to acquire the interests of all classes of rent receivers on 
reasonable terms.” Onc can only deal with certain broad aspects, and the 
two which I should like you to consider are the economic conditions and 
the inevitable results of the proposals. I am in complete agreement with 
the view of Mr. W. H. Nelson, a revenue officer of great experience, who 
said it was impossible to obliterate the results of a systema lasting a century 
and a half, and with the view of Professor Mukherjee, who said that in his 
opinion agricultural reform was more important than revision of the land 
revenue system. I think, too, the Commission in that respect did not 
altogether do justice to what has been done in the way of the improvement 
of the out-turn of the soil in the province, and in particular that the 
Agricultural Department all along has put its proposals for increased out- 
turn directly before the actual cultivators, thereby short-circuiting any 
system of Jand tenure which exists. In a word, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment ignored the whole land tenure system and went direct to the actual 
cultivator. 

As to the inevitable results, there is one point I might mention which has 
not yet been covered. 1 hope I am not over-simplifying the problem when 
1 say it scems, on the onc hand, that if a fair compensation is paid in cash— 
and most of the Commission are not willing to go beyond, say, ten times 
the net profits—then undoubtedly “the finances of the Province would be 
mortgaged, without exaggeration, to an appalling extent. If compensation 
i paid in bonds as an alternative, there is a little paragraph in the Report 
which says that the maintenance of the holdings of these bondholders and 
of the changes will require an organization of the Government which 
would be quite equal to the existing system of recording the names and 
holdings of the revenue payers. The alternative is that, if a fair compensa- 
tion is not paid, then a very serious injustice wil} be created. 

IT do not think the Commission have fully envisaged what will be the 
condition when, in their own words, “a huge body of annuitants” is 
created; that is, on the assumption that compensation is paid in bonds. You 
will have what economists ia many countries consider undesirable—a huge 
quantity of what the French call rentiers, people who are dependent on the 
return of bonds, 2 form of income which gives them no interest in the land 
of the country because they will be entirely divorced from their holdings. 
I suggest that this is a point to which the Commission have not, perhaps, 
given as much importance as it deserves. 

In human affairs, of course, there is nothing static, and all administrators 
must make arrangements to deal with changing conditions, but neverthe- 
Jess I am not convinced that in this out-and-out expropriation, with all the 
disadvantages which are inevitable, there is the ideal solution. I feel that 
all the economic facts about the pressure of the population and the laws of 
inheritance amongst Hindus and Mubammadans are the important factors 
in creating the very conditions which the Commission all agree are un- 
desirable; and the Commission at one point say that they do not think that 
any change in the land revenue system will alter these unalterable facts. 
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Sir Faanx Novez: I have several reasons to be grateful to my old friend 
and contemporary Sir Frederic Sachse for his most interesting paper today 
on a very technical subject. One of them is that for some time past I have 
been endeavouring, so far unsuccessfully, to obtain a copy of the Report of 
his Commission. My own intercst in the subject dates from the time when 
I was Under-Secretary to the Government of India in the old Revenue and 
Agriculture Department, when it really was a Revenue Department, and I 
had the privilege of working under that eminent Bengal civilian, Sir John 
Kerr, probably the greatest authority on the Bengal land revenue system. 

To me the most striking passage in the lecture is Sir Frederic Sachse’s 
statement that he is doubtful if any officials realized before the Committee 
began its sittings that a scheme for the total abolition of the zamindari 
system could be pressed by any section of responsible public opinion. Per- 
haps it is because 1 come from a ryotwari province that, when I saw the 
personnel of the Commission announced and also its terms of reference, it 
seemed to me inevitable that its main recommendauion must be exactly 
that which caused Sir Frederic Sachse surprise. I felt certain that the 
Commission would be unable to find any way of amending the zamindari 
system and would propose that it should be ended. ‘The wheel has certainly 
come full circle. Some 150 ycars ago an attcmpt was made to impose the 
Bengal system on Madras, an attempt which fortunately proved unsuccess- 
ful except in what, since the transfer of the greater part of the permanently 
settled areas to Orissa, is now a comparatively unimportant part of that 
province. Now we get a Bengal Commission suggesting the adoption more 
or less of the ryotwari system. One of the most important features of that 
system is its provision for the revision of land revenue at intervals of thirty 
years. That revision has, in the past, been based on many conuderations, 
but the most important, and, indeed, in practice the only ane nowadays, is 
a rise or fall in prices. I should like to ask Sir Frederic if his Commitee 
made any recommendations for a revision at periodic intervals of rents 
which, however fair they may be today, may become less so in the course of 
time. 

It was very interesting, in view of the attitude of Congress to landholders 
generally throughout India, to be told that the Bengal landholders found a 
champion in the Congress representative on the Committee. I should like 
to know whether Sir Frederic’s own impression is the same as that of 
Professor Mukherjec—namely, that the peasants in Bengal are more pros- 
perous than those in other Provinces, and whether, as the result of the 
investigations of the Commission, he can give us any idea how far the land 
revenue system affects the prosperity of the peasant in different parts of 
India. I am inclined to think that its effect on the economic position of the 
peasant has been greatly exaggerated by many writers on economics in 
India. 

Sir John Cumming has already referred to the problem presented by the 
ereation of a new rentier class in Bengal, on which I had intended to say a 
few words. I should like to ask if the Committee made any proposals for 
dealing with dispossesscd subinfeudatories and was able to offer any 
suggestions for making them useful members of society. 
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I should like strongly to corroborate what Sir Frederic said with regard 
to the evil legacy the Permanent Settlement left behind it in connection 
with the coal-mines of Bengal. As he said, the coal-mining propertics in 
that province have been hopelessly mismanaged, to the great detriment of 
one of its most important assets. One can only hope that it is not too late 
to save something from the wreckage. I do not think that things are quite 
as bad in Bengal as they are in the neighbouring Province of Bihar. 

With reference to Sic Feederic’s closing remarks, it would, I think, be a 
great mistake to assume that any improvensent in prices brought about by 
the war is poing to be permanent. Temporarily the peasants in Bengal and 
clewhere may be in a state of comparative affluence as the result of war 
conditions, but caperience after the fast war showed that there is no reason 
whatever to beheve that that state of affairs 1s going to last. In the past w 
have in Indha, as in other countries, always made the mistake of thinking 
that buoms and slumps are going to prove permanent, and it is high time 
we Jvarnt our [evson and made preparations to mect the possibility, which 
is really 2 certainty, that they are nothing of the kind. The war, therefore, 
furnishes the Government of Bengal with no yustification for deferring 
action on the Report of Sir Frederic’s Commuttce. 


Sir Joun Woonmap said: Land revenue policy in India has on many 
occasions given rise to great controversy. When Jord Cornwallis in 1793 
introduced what has been called the “Permanent Settlement,” which I 
would prefer to describe as Zamindari Settlement,” in which the revenue 
was made permanent, that formed the subject of considerable controversy, 
and there was an acute difference of opinion among his advisers as regards 
the advisability of settling the revenue permanently. 1 have no doubt that 
the proposal of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission tht the present 
zamindari system in Bengal should be uprooted and a ryotwari system 
planted in its place will also give rise to considerable controversy and to 
great difference of opinion. I am not today, however, going to cnter the 
lists of controversy. Today I shall try to avoid taking sides, and what I 
propose to do is to refer you to certain matters in the Report which 
attracted my attention when I read it, and which I think are worthy of 
your attention this afternoon. 

The majority of the members of the Commission agreed that the 
zamindari system should go. They are agreed that all the rent receivers— 
that is, the landlords, the tenure holders, as well as the ryots who have let 
their holdings—should be bought out. Having agreed so far, they imme- 
diately disagreed. They failed entirely to reach agreement as regards the 
compensation which should be paid to the rent receivers, The discussion 
of the method which should be adopted in calculating this compensation 
occupies quite 2 small part of the Report. It says that of the majority of 
members some favour five times the net profit of the zamindars, some ten, 
some twelve, some fifteen, and some twenty; but the Report does not dis- 
close the reasons why one of these was preferred to the other. The Report 
goes on to say that ten times the net profit received the greatest support, 
but again, unfortunatcly, the Report does not explain why that figure was 
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10 favoured. Sir Frederic and his official colleague, Mr. Carter, in their 
minority report, favour fifteen. ‘They support that figure on the ground 
that it seems the one which is most likely to result in Government making 
neither much of a profit out of the acquisition of the interests of the rent 
receivers, nor incurring much of a loss. I am not, however, certain whether 
that is a correct way of estimating the payment to be made to a person 
whose interests are being acquired compulsorily. This question of com- 
pensation lies at the very root of the recommendation that the rent receiver 
should be abolished, and until a definite recommendation has been made as 
regards the basis on which compensation is to be calculated it is not only 
difficult, but impossible, to say whether the rent receivers are being treated 
equitably or whether the scheme is financially practical. If the scheme is 
not practical fram a financial point of view, it clearly cannot be proceeded 
with. 

Another passage in the Report which struck me rather forcibly is that 
dealing with the social upheaval which the carrying out af the scheme will 
entail. This is what the Report says about it : 





“We also realize that it would not be possible to carry out the 
scheme without reducing by half, or cven more, the other rent 
receivers according as compensation is paid at fifteen, twelve, or ten 
times the net profit; and we have considered the possible social upheaval 
which may ensuc if many of the middle classes lose theit vested interest 
in land.” 


A social upheaval of that kind will certainly constitute a large and serious 
problem, for, according to the Census of 1932, the number of persons who 
are dependent wholly or mainly on rent for their maintenance is 2} millions. 
‘The social upheaval means that large numbers of people will lose half their 
income. Personally, I should like to have scen the problem presented by 
this social upheaval examincd in more detail than in the short paragraph 
which I have just read to you. 

Chapter V. of the Report is a very intercsting one, particularly so 
because it deals with matters which for the Commission fell outside the 
range of controversy; indecd, it is a chapter expressing the views of 
practically every member of the Commission, It starts off by explaining 
what are the fundamental causes of the economic difficulties of the culti- 
vator in Bengal, and I do not think I can do better than read out certain 


passages to you: 


“The economic difficulties that cxist in Bengal today are primarily 
duc to the ever-increasing population on the land. ... The funda- 
mental reason for the difficulties of the rural population in Bengal is 
that there is not enough land to go round. .... We believe that about 
half of the holdings in Bengal are barely sufficient for the maintenance 
of the families which own them.... However we look at the 
problem of uneconomic holdings, we are forced to return to the funda- 
meatal fact that there is not enough and to go round... We con- 
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sider thar the pressure of population on the land is the ultimate cause 
of Bengal’s economic troubles.” 


The chapter then goes on to examine the rate of rent in Bengal, to 
compare the rate of rent and the gencral economic condition of the culti- 
vator in Bengal with the rest, and the condition of the cultivator in the 
other Provinces which the Commission visited. They visited Madras, the 
Punjab, and the United Provinces, and their conclusians arc favourable to 
Bengal. Again I will read out to you a few lines giving their conclusions : 


“From what we have seen in Madras, the Punjab, and the United 
Provinces, we have no hesitation in saying the cultivators of Bengal are, 
as a whole, better off than thosc in Madras and the United Provinces.”” 


They found Bengal cultivators were not better off than those of the 
Punjab, but the reasons they give are significant : first, that the average size 
of the holding in the Punjab is two and a half times that in Bengal; and, 
secondly, that the Punjab has the great advantage of enjoying the payment 
annually of about 1} crores of rupees on account of military pensions. As 
regards the rent, the Report states : 


“Expressed as a proportion of the value per acre of the gross 
produce, the average of the land charges paid in the Punjab is higher 
than the average rate of rent in Bengal. lt we consider the rent paid 
by the tenants under the peasant proprietors, we can only conclude that 
they are much worse aff than the undecryots in Bengal.... The 
Madras system of assessment . . . if applied to Bengal, would result in 
enhancements of rent in the great majority of tenancies... . The 
under-tenants in Madras stand on the same footing as the tenants-at- 
will in the Punjab and pay half the crop or cash rents approximating to 
the valuc of half the crop. .. . In the United Provinces . . . the level 
of rent is nearly twice as high as the level in Bengal, and, having 
regard to the value of the produce, it is about three times as much, 
++. The sub-tenants, as in the other Provinces, are tenants-at-will, 
holding from year to year and paying half the crop.” 





Those conclusions are important, for they bring out two facts clearly: 
first, that the fundamental cause of the economic difficultics in Bengal is 
the rapid increase in population; there is not sufficient land to go round. 
To that I would add that this cause has been accentuated by the large fall 
in prices since 1929. Prior to that date the Bengal cultivator was, on the 
whole, doing well. In the Mymensingh district, for instance, he often did 
not cultivate his own land, but imported labour from Bihar. The second 
fact brought out is that, in spite of the Permanent Settlement, the level of 
rents in Bengal is not as high as in other Provinces. 

‘The remainder of the chapter deals with recommendations for improving 
the economic position. Those recommendations fall into two parts : first of 
all, proposals which have as their object an increase in the yield of the 
Jand—flush irrigation, extra manure, growing two crops where one crop is 
now grown, etc. The'second part deals with proposals for improving 
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cottage industries and the establishment of small industries, with the object 
of providing the cultivator with an alternative or subsidiary income. I have 
drawn your attention to Chapter V. because it scems to me to go to the 
root of the problem. The main problem is an excess of population, a 
population in excess of that which the Jand can carry, and I regret that the 
Commission omitted any reference to one method of dealing with that 
problem—that is, the regulation of the size of the family. I know that the 
limitation of families is delicate ground for Indian opinion, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, but the question is onc which will have to be faced. 





Sir Gmstxt Hooa: I am not a Revenue Officer, and therefore it is with 
some diffidence that I say a few words on this subject. When occasionally 
a revenue file came my way in Bengal and I saw its size and the state and 
age of the lower portion of it and the general complexity of the subject, 1 
was very thankful I had escaped the Revenue Department; and when I 
hear Sir Frederic Sachse’s lecture and realize how vast and how perplexing 
this problem is, 1 am more than thankful still. 

Even in the most outlying places the desire of the cultivator to quarrel 
and litigate about Jand is insatiable. I remember when I was a sub- 
divisional officer we had some Government estates to look after, and even 
in such a simple matter as changing the name of the holder of the land 
there was usually a dispute. An objector with some obscure claim to the 
estate would appear when we proposed to put in the name of the deccased 
owner's heir or successor, ‘These cases were 2 great nuisance, because if 
one could not decide the matter on the spot the parties were told to go to 
the civil court, where the matter might take three years to settle. Finally, 
these cases became such a problem that I adopted a practice of asking the 
objector to put down Rs. 5 in court. If successful he would get his money 
back, and if not he would lose it to the petitioner. That at once reduced 
the number of cases by some 75 per cent., because objectors were not 
prepared to risk Rs. 5 on their usually fictitious claims. The legality of 
that practice might be questioned, but on the order sheet in court the item 
appeared as an award of the costs to the petitioner. The system works 
admirably. I only mention it to show how even in the smallest detail the 
complexity of the land system in Bengal is very great. 

I always had a sneaking sympathy for the zamindar in Bengal. I 
thought the “Sunset” Law was exceedingly severe on thote who had to 
collect small sums of rent from outlying villages. If the tenant did not 
pay, the unfortunate zamindar had to go to the civil court, where it would 
take from two to three years for a decision to be reached, and perhaps 
longer if an appeal were brought. Even when it came to execution of the 
decree, if he got one, the zamindar would still have to spend money in 
these further proceedings. How zamindars in Bengal ever succeeded in 
collecting a reasonable proportion of their dues I never could tell. I am 
Prepared to admit there were defects in the zamindars, but, making allow- 
ances for all the shortcomings of the average zamindar in Bengal, I do not 
think he ever had 2 sporting chance of making good in the sense in which 
Government expected him to make good as a zamindar. 
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Government is itself 2 landowner in large arcas of Bengal, and part of 
the ordinary duty of the District Officer is to look after the property of 
the Government in his district. Our efforts to be good landlords were very 
feeble, The revenue which was collected went into the coffers of Govern 
ment. To discharge those dutics which were supposed to be laid on the 
proprietors of estates was extremely difficult, and the allotments from the 
public purse for the discharge of the Government's duty as a zamindar 
were extremely meagre. If Government becomes 2 landlord throughout 
the whole of Bengal and ratcs of rent are subject to constant political 
pressure in the Legislature, while Government itself is requiring money 
for every conceivable scheme of social betterment, I cannot see that it is 
likely to spend much in qualifying for the name of being a good landlord 
or, indeed, a better landlord than the zamindar it now proposes to abolish. 

Perhaps I might remind some of the more senior revenue officers here of 
a very curious episode which they may be able to recall. In the time of 
Lord Curzon a very strong movement was started by many leaders 
throughout India to extend the Bengal system to the rest of India. Lord 
Curzon's Government made a most trenchant reply to the proposal because 
it had to be taken seriously, since it had such widespread support from 
many distinguished political leaders. Lord Curzon's Government showed 
that the prosperity of Bengal was not due, as the petitioners alleged, to the 
Permanent Settlement, but to the benefits Bengal enjoyed in the way of 
rainfall as compared with the rest of India, and they set their face against 
the extension of the system to other parts of India. 

We have now the reverse picture. Political leaders, at least of Bengal, 
are now pressing for the abolition of this system. Sir Frederic Sachse has 
shown haw perplexing it is and how many are the problems connected with 
it, which in themselves scem almost insoluble, Some speakers have 
already referred to the great social upheaval which would be involved. ‘The 
distribution of a large sum of moncy, or of bonds which could be turned 
into money, would merely mean that people with ready moncy would flock 
from the interior to Calcutta, where probably the money would be wasted, 
as much zamindari money has been in past years. People with smail 
amounts would spend it rapidly in their own area. ‘The social body would 
then be faced with a large nutaber of people, many of whom would be 
unable to find a place in the economic system, and without resources, 
having parted from what they had to those who had the money to buy 
bonds. ‘The social results would be very grave, in my view. 

‘The great problem is what is to be done with a Report of this kind? It 
contains a great many far-rcaching recommendations of the utmost com- 
plexity. I remember once having a senior officer who always wanted to 
know, first, what was the point on which an order is required, and, second, 
what order do you propose to pass. He did not believe in sitting on the 
fence. The Government of Bengal has obviously found itself unable to say 
what it is going to do with this Report. An officer has therefore been 
appointed to examine it and suggest what they might do with it. It is 
enough to say that the problem is onc of immense perplexity. It would 
mean uprooting the whole social system of Bengal, and there would be 
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created new problems of unknown magnitude. I am not a believer in social 
revolutions of that kind. I am a believer in 2 programme of slow and 
ordinary progress, maintained year after year in the light of changing 
conditions and in the light of the results achieved as, step hy step, the road 
becomes clearer and it is realized what is feasible and what is impracticable. 
‘We have heard enough today to realize that the solution of this problem of 
the land system of Bengal is probably more complicated than the problem 
of ecttling New Europe, and I, indeed, am sure New Europe will be 
settled long before the Bengal problems are. I would myself say plainly 
that I prefer to leave the problem to find its own solution in the course of 
time by cautious progress and by steady amelioration of conditions as 
circumstances may permit from time to time and from year to ycar. 


Sir Hassan Suunawaxpy; I am speaking here as a non-official Bengal 
man, and I ought to let you know what we in Bengal have felt about this 
question, Previous speakers, all of them British officers with long and 
varied administrative experience, have very clearly given the reasons why 
nothing should be done for the present. The chief reason is the economic 
trouble which will be caused among the zamindars or landowning classes. 

I should, however, like to draw the attention of our administrators to the 
welfare of the poorer classes of my people. The poor of Bengal are the 
cultivators of the land; they are the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water. ‘They are the real ryots. ‘There is a striking difference between the 
Punjab and the Bengal cultivators. The Bengal cultivator does not own 
his land, he works for somebody else; but the Punjab man, thanks to Sir 
Denzil Fitzpatrick’s Land Alienation Act, has his own land, and the 
money-lender cannot get it. The Bengal ryot works under two disabilities. 
The first is the disability caused by Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settle- 
ment, by which Government is ensured a fixed income through the middle 
man, the zamindar, whose rent is fixed; but the ryots’ rent is not fixed, and 
the zamindar can increase it as much as he likes. ‘The injustice of this was 
felt by many successive British administrators, who passed 2 number of 
Tenancy Acts in Bengal to relieve the hardship of the cyot, but none of 
them were ever received with favour by the zamindars, and now, because 
the zamindare have held the land for 150 years, under the Permanent 
Settlement, we are afraid of touching their vested interests. 

‘The second disability of the Bengal peasant is that, unlike the ordinary 
cultivator of the Punjab, who at one time or another of his life has been a 
soldier and gets 2 military pension, the Bengal peasant has no extra source 
cof income and has to pay the rent for his land, which gocs on inercasing as 
he develops it. I therefore suggest that the Bengal peasantry should be 
given every encouragement to obtain military service in all the three armed 
forces and to get work in munition factories, which are being put up all 
‘over the country, and also opportunities for work in small cottage industries. 

One important point at the present moment is that the Indians them- 
selves should work out some sort of a plan which is suitable for their own 
people for the future constitutional reform of India. In this connection one 
striking fact should be noted, and that is that as soon as Indians came to 
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administrate the autonomous Provinces under the Government of India 
Act, 3935, irrespective of whether the Government was a Congress of a 
Muslim League Government, they gave attention to the improvement of 
the condition of the peasantry and relief from indebtedness by the estab- 
lishment of Debt Conciliation Boards. The Praja Party of Bengal and the 
Kisan Party of Upper India wicld great influence in the Legislature. I 
should therefore like the British administrators to give all the assistance and 
advice which their knowledge and experience qualify them to give to the 
Indian politicians and Ministers to help the poor and the peasantry of 
Bengal. 


‘The Lecruner replied : It is obvious that my paper did not make it very 
clear what was the fundamental reason for proposing the acquisition of all 
fandlords' interests. I am afraid that it is not too clear in the Report itself, 
and I did not like to put too much in the lecture which was not in the 
Report, The real reason for the recommendation is that an increase in the 
yield of all crops in India is a vital necessity. It has been so ever since the 
population has been growing so rapidly. This improvement in yield can 
only be achieved by Government spending moncy on agricultural research, 
demonstrations, improved secd, and the introduction of new crops. Govern- 
ment can only obtain the necessary money out of the people who are now 
enjoying the existing fruits of agriculture—that is to say, the ryots them- 
selves, ‘The produce of Bengal is worth, according to our Report, Rs, 143 
crores. 1 believe that this is a very big understatement. The rent paid to 
the landlords is Rs. 12 crores. The revenue Government now gets out of the 
land of Bengal is only about Rs. 3 crores; 131 out of Rs. 143 crores remain 
with the cultivators. ‘They will never pay higher rents to the landlords than 
they are paying now, but, if Government is their landlord, they say they 
may pay higher rents and cesses, As long as the landlord system remains, 
however, there is no hope in a self-governing country of new taxes of 
increased rents. 

The landlords, Sir John Woodhead said, numbcr about 2} millions; 
according to the zamindars’ own note of dissent, there are 10 millions— 
that is, one landlord for every two ryots. If you are going to compensate 
them adequately, the loss actually cannot be a vital matter to them, because 
nearly all have other sources of income and are not dependent entirely on 
the income from the land. If they become pure pensioners living on the 
interest of State bonds, they will be in much the same position that they 
are now. The vast majority cannot do anything to help the cultivators to 
increase their yields, I think that is the answer to Sir John Cumming and 
Sir Frank Noyce. 

Sir John Cumming says that our Commission has not done justice to the 
improvement of agriculture. Most of our members denied that the out-turn 
of paddy was 2s much as x8 maunds, but in China and Japan it is 40 maunds 
an acre. Why should it be less in Bengal? Nearly all ovr witnesses told 
us that the produce has been going down steadily, We officials did not 
believe it, but everybody else in the country says it has, and they ought to 
know better. The fact that the landlords themselves disclaim responsibility 
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for spending money on agriculture on the ground that they cannot be sure 
of getting it back in additional rents is a big indictment against them. 


Sir Arun Cuarrenyee: I have a pleasant duty to perform, and that is to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to our Chairman, Sir Edward Gait, and to 
the speaker of this afternoon, Sir Fredcric Sachse. We have had an 
extremely interesting discussion. 

I was rather amazed when Sir Frederic, in his reply, told us the real 
motive of the proposal which was made by the Commission. Apparently 
the Commission belicved that when the zamindars were wiped out the 
tenants would agree to pay a very much higher rent to Government. These 
tcnants would practically constitute the entire body of voters in Bengal 
under the political system which will prevail there in future, and, so far as 
my knowledge of human nature goes, it would be extremely difficult to 
make them agree to tax themselves. 

There is another point. Everyone is agreed that the main problem in 
Bengal is over-population, What has always puzzled me is that, although 
the population of Bengal is very much larger than the country can afford 
to have, how is it that, when factories and mills are started in Bengal, 
workers have to be imported from other Provinces? Why cannot the 
excess population from Hengal be utilized in thove factories? 1 should like 
to have an answer to that question from someone who has worked in 
Bengal and knows the villages. 

‘The subject was an extremely difficult one to tackle, and I think we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Frederic Sachse for having made clear to us 
in such an admirable survey the various recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Whether we agrce with these recommendations or not, we must 
be very grateful for che enlightenment we have received this afternoon. 
Sir Edward Gait is a distinguished servant of Bengal as well as of neigh- 
bouring provinces, and we have been very fortunate in securing him as our 
Chairman this afternoon. He has added weighty observations to the paper, 
and I am sure you will adopt this vote of thanks and support it with 
acclamation. (Cheers.) 


FILMS OF INDIA AND BURMA 


‘Tue Lawrence Thaw Cinematograph Expedition sailed from New 
York in June, 1939, landed at Le Havre and travelled from Paris 
overland to India, passing through Syria in September, 1939. By 
April, 1940, when Mr. and Mrs. Thaw and their staff of two 
technical experts returned by steamer to New York, they had 
covered 20,000 miles and had taken a quarter of a million feet 
of film. 

In recognition of the help given to him whilst in England, 
Mr. Thaw generously presented to the Director of the Imperial 
Institute, for inclusion in the Empire Film Library of the Insti- 
tute, four colour 35 mm. films and three black and white 16 mm. 
films—the lattcr of an educational character suitable for class-room 
use. 

The four colour films, together with a fifth colour film by 
Mr. M. L. Nathan describing a trip on the Irrawaddy, generously 
presented by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company to the Empire Film 
Library, were shown in the cinema of the Imperial Institute on 
the afternoon of May 20, 1941. A distinguished audience of about 
250 persons witnessed the films, after which tea was served in the 
Exhibition Pavilion of the Institute. The guests of honour were 
Mr. L. S. Amery, u.P., Secretary of State for India and for Burma, 
and Mrs. Amery. 

The East India Association and the Imperial Institute were 
joint hosts and the guests were received by Lady Willingdon, 
representing the East India Association, Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, 
the President of the Board of Governors of the Imperial Institute, 
and Sir Harry Lindsay, Director of the Institute, and Lady Lind- 
say. Before the films were shown 


Sir Haany Linnsay said: First of all, on behalf of the East India Associa- 
tion and the Imperial Institute may I offer you all a very bearty welcome? 
We ate very sorry that Lord Willingdon was not able to come today, but 
Lady Willingdon is here; she is, if I may call her so, the popular Viccreine 
of the East India Association. (Applause.) And on behalf of Mr. Harcourt 
Johnstone and our Board of Governors, 2s well as of the East India Associa- 
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tion, we accord a very special welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Amery, our chief 
guests. 

Iam not going to make a speech. I am just going to say a few words 
by way of introduction to this show of films. 

Sic Frank Brown and I have hunted together on scveral occasions, and 
at one celebrated meet in December, 1938, he, Mr. Richter and I lunched 
at the Ritz as the guests of Mr. Lawrence Thaw. Mr. Lawrence Thaw is 
a celebrated traveller and cinematographer of the United States, and he was 
discussing with us his arrangements for his now famous Lawrence Thaw 
Expedition to India. We were able to give him a certain amount of help 
by way of introductions, advice and so on. He had received in the United 
States the official support of the National Geographical Society of Washing- 
ton and of the American Muscum of Natural History in New York, and 
he also received in England the blessing of the British Government and 
particularly of the India Office. 

The Lawrence Thaw Expedition left New York in June, 1939, and 
arrived at Le Havre with five lorries, including a large “land-yacht,” as 
they called it, 4o fect in length, with 250,000 feet of film and 15 tons of 
equipment. They carried out the trip from Paris through Germany via 
Istanbul to Syria, where they arrived when war broke out; then on by 
Baghdad, ‘Teheran and Meshed to Kabul and Peshawar. They did a 
journey of 20,000 miles altogether, and travelled throughout the length and 
breadth of India, taking these films, 

Tam not going to describe the films in detail, but will briefly announce 
their titles and subject-matter, They are all in colour. 

The first has rather a curious title. It is called “Strange Empire.” I 
think that is rather an unfortunate name, but perhaps Mr. Lawrence Thaw 
selected it with an eye to his public in the United States, The second film 
is entitled “Mysore, Yesterday and Tomorrow.” ‘The third and fourth filma 
describe a “State Betrothal” and a “State Wedding ” in Bikaner. 

‘The first film includes a most engaging sccne of a fight between a mon- 
goose and a cobra; and it is interesting to note in passing how the camera 
is quite well able to follow the quick movements of the cobra but seems 
quite unable to cope with the mongoose, whose movements seem to beat 
the camera every time! Perhaps that quickness accounts for the victory of 
the mongoose! The Mysore and Bikaner films are truly beautiful; they 
will speak for themselves. 

The concluding film is also very beautiful in delicate pastel shades. It 
is entitled “ Burmese Highway” and was taken by Mr. M. L. Nathan, 
whom I am glad to see among the audience today with Mrs, Nathan. 
‘That film describes the country, village and town scenes met with in the 
course of 2 voyage on the Irrawaddy. It came to us as a most gencrous 
gift of the Irrawaddy Flotills Company. 

That concludes my short introduction to the films, which will now be 
shown. (Applause.) 





The first film was cotitled “Strange Empire,” and gave views of 
Benares, Delhi and Agra. The sccond film related to Mysore, which was 
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described as rich both in historical interest and in its progress along modern 
scientific lines. Of popular interest to visitors in Mysore City are the 
zoological gardens where animals, living in natural surroundings, are 
retained in captivity only by great encircling moats too wide for them to 
traverse. Stone carvings which attract many Hindu worshippers are the 
giant Bull of Siva, with its expression of calm disdain, and the 58-foot 
figure of Gomatesvara carved from solid rock and dominating the scene 
for miles around. 

Next came “ Betrothal in Bikaner” and “ Wedding in Bikaner." They 
depicted the lavishness and grandeur of recent betrothal and wedding cere- 
monies in the reigning House. They showed, in all their natural colours, the 
richness of the silken dresses of the Maharaja's guests and the elaborate 
trappings of the State clephants uscd in the ceremonies, The celebrations 
were carried out on a sumptuous scale and included a most impressive 
military display by highly trained men and animals. 

“ Burmese Highway,” next shown, is a silent colour film describing a 
tip on the Irrawaddy river and gives romantic views of the country, village 
and town life of Burma. Here may be seen the thousand pagodas of 
Pagan, ancient palaces and modern cities. 


At the close of the exhibition Mr. Ameny said: I have been asked to 
thank the East India Association, the Imperial Institute, Mr. ‘Thaw and 
Mr. Nathan for an hour of unalloyed pleasure, It has been an hour of 
escape from the grim realities of the world we live in to a fairy world and 
enchanted scenes many thousands of miles away. We have revelled in a 
wonderful feast of colour, and J think one’s natural instinct, after al] that 
we have scen, is to be silent and think over it. So I shall only thank 
in your name those who have given us such pleasure this afternoon. 
(Applause.) 


INDIAN MEMORIES 


I 
In THs Ponjas 


Tuere was joy in all our meetings, there was pride in onc another— 

You, the friendly-hearted Mushm; you, my Hindu “ bracelet- 
brother.” 

And we rode the Punjab highways when the cotton-fields were 
blooming, 

And the drum that closed the waterways with mufficd beat was 
booming. 


As we drove to Satagraha we discussed the things that mattered, 
And of rural reconstruction most cagerly we chattered. 

I was proud that J from England as a friend of yours was sharing 
In the love you showed your people, in your pity and your caring. 


Seva Mzan. 


2 
Sno 


I Know a stream on Jakko hill 
‘That winds into a dell. 

In mossy corners wet with dew 
White violets dwell. 


Shy little ferns in tender grace 

Peep out from thcir haunts of rest. 
High in a bough of tamarisk 

A young bird veils her nest. 


And when I walk on southern plains, 
Beneath a torrid sky, 

1 know that I shall see the path 
‘Where morning streams thread by. 


I know that I shall breathe the scent 
Of fern and moss and flower, 
And live again in other lands 
A fragrant hillside hour. 
Sreita Mean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL 
By Bey Osman Oxyar 


(The author of this article is the son of the former Turkish Ambassador 
in London, Bey Felthi Okyar. He has spent three years at Cambridge, 
where he took a first in Economics. He is now pursuing his studies at 
Istanbul University.) 


Stnce I had the opportunity of remaining in Cambridge for three 
years, 1 hope this will give me a chance of giving a clear idea, by 
way of comparison, to the English reader of the general structure 
of Istanbul University. 

The University comprises the five following Faculties : Medicine, 
Law, Science, Economics and Literature. The foundation date of 
the University goes back to the 1840’s at the time when a relatively 
new era of Westernization called the Tanzimat was coming to the 
forefront in Turkey. The reason why there were no Universities 
in the Western sense of the word in Turkey before that date was 
that teaching had been entirely monopolized by the Islamic re- 
ligion, and was conducted entirely under the tyrannical force of 
religious ideas and prejudices in religious establishments called 
“‘medresé.” 

As a first step towards the creation of a University, a Faculty of 
Medicine was inaugurated about that time. The other Faculties 
followed at Jong intcrvals, and the present structure was com- 
pleted when the Faculty of Economics was included within the 
University, about fifteen years ago. Alongside this cvolution 
there grew up quite independently from the main body of the 
University two important schools: the School of Engineering 
and the School of Architecture and Art. 

Throughout this period from the middle of the last century 
onwards, the Western country which exercised the most profound 
influence in Turkey, from the cultural point of view, was un- 
doubtedly France. Therefore it was natural that the Turkish politi- 
cal and cultural leaders looked towards France and its institutions 
when they were thinking of creating similar institutions in their 
own country. As a result the structure and working of Istanbul 
University present a close resemblance to that of a French Uni- 
versity. Finally, it should be noted that the very rapid progress of 
the University in Istanbul is due in large part to the active inter- 
vention of the State in matters of education. Now, more than 
ever, the State is very alive to its duties as the guide and leader of 
the cultural regeneration of the country. 
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All the Faculties are grouped in one very large building, which 
is situated on the square of Beyazit, a central point of the town. 
The University buildings and gardens occupy a large precinct 
commanding a beautiful view over the Golden Horn and the Bos- 
phorus. The main building itself is no longer sufficient to accom- 
modate the various laboratories, libraries, and lecture halls attached 
to the different Faculties. Also, in view of the growing number 
of students (approximately 8,500), a process of decentralization has 
started and new buildings are being erected. It must be under- 
stood very clearly that the University is strictly limited to providing 
lectures, libraries and other facilities for learning. It does not pro- 
vide living accommodation for any of its students. Each student 
is registered, and has his own Faculty. Those who wish to con- 
tinue their studies at the University after their school carcer have 
to pass a qualifying examination, specializing cither in Mathe- 
matics or Philosophy. The Facultics are run on more or less in- 
dependent lines by the Dekan, who generally is a professor of 
some subject in his own Faculty. 

It must be realized that, although there is some degree of inde- 

ndence, the whole scheme of administration of the University 
involves a much greater degree of control by the State than is the 
case in England. 

In fact the University is directly attached to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and can therefore be regarded as an organ of 
the State. 

I want to say a few words about the way in which the teaching 
of the University is conducted. As 1 am only acquainted with the 
Faculties of Law and Economics, my observations will bear solely 
on the teaching of these Faculties, 

The main point about this is the importance occupied by lectures 
in the educational system, The number of lectures, say, in the first 
year of Law, may be around twenty to twenty-five per week, a 
number which would be considered excessive in England. The 
student who has to get through these lectures will be comple’ 
to give less time to reading. The number of subjects that has to 
be taken up by the student and their scope is sometimes very great. 
For instance, in Economics the student has to master three or four 
separate branches of Law, such as Civil Law, Administrative Law, 
Commercial Law and International Law, as well as the ordinary 
subjects of Economics itself. Further, private teaching or super- 
vision is not used at all by the University authorities, who rely 
mostly on lectures and readings. To my mind, this system imposes 
too great a strain on the student and does not give him enough 
time for personal work, 

Here, too, one can see the influence of the French method of 
education, in the fact that so much importance is attached to a 
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wide degree of general knowledge, while a thorough mastery over 
a special branch is seldom attained, As I have iene do with the 
Faculty of Medicine, 1 cannot go deeply into its working. This 
Faculty is universally recognized as one of the best of its kind in 
south-castern Europe. It still draws students from neighbouring 
countries to its classes. 

Now that I have tried to show briefly the Academic side of 
University life ] must add a few words about the social and sports 
side of it. 

It must not be forgotten that students do not live at the Uni- 
versity, and only go there to attend lecturcs and read. Con- 
sequently, the social life of the University is on a restricted scale, 
and a great number of the students never come into contact with 
onc another at all. 

Most of the students take their recreation in their own circles 
and discussion and exchange of views take place mainly among 
friends, 

Our great meeting place is a delightful coffee-house, which is 
situated just beside the Mosque of Beyazit. There the students sit 
beneath the shade of secular plane trees and sip coffee or indulge 
in the popular game of backgammon. 

As to sport, the University does not provide anything in the way 
of organized sport. People who are keen at games practise their 
favourite sport in their own sport-clubs. 

One can sec that between Turkish and English Universities there 
are a number of great differences. In later years relations between 
Istanbul University and British Universitics have increased both 
because of the keener interest shown towards the English language 
and culture in Turkey and on account of the fact that English pro- 
fessors are arriving here in greater number. There is no doubt that 
the good results of this collaboration in the intellectual sphere will 
be soon forthcoming, in spite of the many difficulties that have to 
be overcome, 


MALARIA IN INDIA 
By Sir ALrrep CHATTERTON, C.1.B., F.C.G.1. 


Since 1897, when Sir Ronald Ross discovered the part played by 
mosquitoes of the anopheline species in the transmission of malaria 
from man to man, a vast amount of research work has been under- 
taken with the object of breaking the vicious circle. Bricfly the 
attack has been along two lines: (1) by prophylactic measures to 
eliminate the parasites from human blood, and (2) by destroying 
the mosquito in the larval stage, which is the weakest point in its 
life history. Though expcriments have been made with man 
drugs in the treatment of malaria, salts of quinine, such as the sul- 
phate, hydrochloride or tannate, still constitute the most reliable 
agents. Others there are, such as atcbrin and plasmoquine, which 
have given good results in special cases, but they should only be 
administcred when professional diagnosis deems it advisable to pre- 
scribe them. 

Whilst a primary infection can almost certainly be cured, im- 
munity from reinfection has not been attained. “In those tracts 
where hyperendemicity prevails, after repeated reinfections, the 
adult attains immunity from the local parasites so long as reinfec- 
tions periodically recur. This “‘ premunity,” as it is termed, is a 
safeguard against the outbreak of virulent cpidemics, provided 
there is no large influx of non-immunes into the area. In regard, 
therefore, to the prophylaxis of malaria the position is that, 
although ncw knowledge has been acquired which is of value in 
explaining the epidemiology of malaria, no advance of sufficient 
importance has been made to justify expectations that therapeutic 
treatment will in any appreciable way reduce the incidence of 
malaria. 

On the other hand, the success which has been achieved in 
malarial control by larvicidal methods over limited areas has been 
very great, and a mass of evidence has accumulated to the effect 
that it can be operated on a much larger scale and at a cost which 
may be considered as only a reasonable insurance charge against the 
sufering and material foss entailed by the presence of endemic 
malaria even of a mild type. 

The successful construction of the Panama Canal was the first 
conspicuous demonstration of the control of insect-borne disease. 
Somewhat earlier, but on a smaller scale at the start, the control of 
malaria in the Malay States was n, which has since, owing to 
the brilliant work of Sir Malcolm Watson and others, assumed very 
large proportions, and it is not too much to say that the very rapid 
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-rowth in prosperity of that fertile region is almost entirely due to 
oe healthy conditions which have been created in what was 
formerly a fever-stricken country. It is quite certain that the 
Singapore naval base would have remained a dream of empire but 
for the elaborate precautions taken to prevent the breeding of 
anopheline mosquitoes in that neighbourhood. 

Soon it was recognized that the work of Manson and Ross had 
opened out a vast field of scientific research, specifically directed to 
the problems arising from the widely extended measures which 
were being taken in all parts of the world to control the means 
whereby infectious diseascs were spread. In London the Ross Insti- 
tute of Tropical Hygiene was founded, later to be incorporated 
with the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine which 
had been started in 1898. The British Government recognize the 
value of the work done by an annual grant of £40,000 to the 
London School, but the Ross Institute is entirely dependent on 
voluntary subscriptions from commercial organizations with ample 
practical experience of the assistance they have received from these 
institutions in combating the unhygienic surroundings in which 
their operations were initially carried on. 

In India at the present time the organizations engaged in anti- 
malarial work are the Malaria Institute of India, the Indian branch 
of the Ross Institute, the Rockefeller Foundation Health Division, 
the malarial sections maintained by some of the Provincial Health 
Departments, the Medical Departments of certain railways, and a 
few voluntary associations like the Assam Medical Research Society 
and the Central Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society of Bengal, to 
which indigenous effort we shall have to make further reference. 

The Malaria Institute of India is the main centre for research and 
for the training of medical officers from all parts of India in anti- 
malaria work. Further, by offering advice to Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Institute plays an important part in co-ordinating work 
throughout the country. The Indian branch of the Ross Institute, 

in 1930, is mainly concerned with the control of malaria in 
tea and coffee estates, rubber plantations, mines, sugar factories, 
cotton and jute mills, and other industrial undertakings in many 
parts of India. These various agencies co-operate freely whenever 
it is advantageous to do so, both in general conferences and by the 
association of their officers in joint inquiries or investigations. The 
Malaria Institute of India has a very cant malaria 
map of India, which shows only land 5,000 feet above sea- 
level is entirely free from malaria, and that certain comparatively 
small tracts along the Coromandel coast and a fairly large area in 
Eastern Bengal: are considered to be healthy as they have a spleen 
rate of less 0 per cent. 


In his preliminary annual report for 1939 the Public Health 
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Commissioner with the Government of India states that many mil- 
lions of cases of malaria occur every year, that the number of deaths 
annually is over six million, and that of these from 20 to 25 per cent. 
are due to malaria. Comparing urban areas with the rural tracts, 
he points out that in the fatter the death-rare is more than double 
that prevailing in the cities and towns. This may be attributed to 
the fact that control measures are now in operation in most of the 
large towns where some kind of health department is maintained 
and to the greater facilities for obtaining medical advice and 
quinine. It is usually a simple matter for a medical officer, trained 
in anti-malarial methods, to devise a larvicidal scheme for a town 
provided the funds are available to carry it out, but the difficulty 
1s to secure the necessary co-operation of a large number of ignorant 
and indifferent houscholders who are unable to appreciate the 
meticulous care with which all potential breeding places must be 
got rid of either by filling them up or causing them to dry up. The 
regulations laid down can only be enforced by a rigid system 
of inspection coupled with penaltics for their infringement, 
Ordinarily the cost of keeping a town healthy should not exceed 
one rupec per annum per head of the population. 

Undoubtedly the most successful instances of malarial control 
hhave been achieved where it was ible to ensure strict com- 
pliance with such measures as were ed indispensable. A good 
example of this will be found in the ath Pa lished History of 
the Cauvery-Mettur Project, by Mr. C. G. Barber, of the Madras 
Public Works Department. The dam, which was the central 
feature of this great irrigation scheme, was built across the Cauvery 
River at Mettur. It is the largest structure of its kind in the Britis! 
Empire. Work on it lasted for about seven years. The country all 
round was malarious, with a spleen ratio of at least 25 per cent. 
Thorough anti-malarial measures were decided on at the outsct, and 
whilst the work was in progress there was a population of from 
15,000 to 19,000 on the spot. The spleen rate was reduced to 1 per 
cent. Most of the coolics employed were probably infected, but in 
nine years there were only 36,000 out-patient cases treated at the 
hospital, and work on the dam was never at a standstill on account 
of epidemic disease. The cost of the anti-malarial control was 
Rs, 12,500 a year, or slightly over As. 12 per head, a very small 
insurance to pay to secure immunity from labour troubles on 
account of fulminant outbreaks of malaria. 

A similar reference to the History of the Periyar Project in the 
Travancore Hills, which was carried out in the early nineties of last 
century, will reveal a very different story. Then we did not know 
how to deal with malaria, and for three months, from April to 
July, every year the site where the dam was being built was aban- 
doned, though otherwise these would have been the best working 
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months of the year. It would ly be no exaggeration to say 
that malaria increased the cost of construction of that dam by about 
50 per cent. 


The range of flight of anophcline mosquitoes is, with the excep- 
tion of a very few species, about half a mile, which renders it pos- 
sible to establish a protected arca by taking the steps necessary to 
prevent the vector from breeding within the area and for a distance 
of half a mile round it. There are about 1,700 known species of 
mosquito, of which about 170 are anopheline, and of these latter 
only about 10 per cent. are dangerous carriers. Usually in any par- 
ticular locality only one, or occasionally two, species have to be 
dealt with. Control is therefore cffected by what is termed 
“species sanitation.” This involves collecting specimens of al} the 
adult mosquitocs within the area and the identification of the par- 
ticular species which is acting as a carrier. That accomplished, its 
breeding habits can usually be determined by reference to the 
results of previous researches on this point. This will greatly assist 
in the discovery of all likely places in which the larva: are deposited, 
and will indicate the measurcs which should be taken to prevent 
further use of them. 

A Handbook of Malaria Control, prepared by R. Svensson of 

the Ross Institute and issued with its approval, has recently been 
published by the directors of the Shell group of oil companies. It 
presents in condensed form the results of past experience, and will 
prove a useful guide to planters, engineers and other laymen who 
have to undertake anti-malarial work in the tropics. Since 1929 
che Ross Institute provides in London in the summer a course of 
instruction in malaria control specially designed for laymen work- 
ing in the tropics, and year by year till the outbreak of the war the 
numbers attending the course were steadily mereasing. 

In the forty odd years which have clapsed since Ross proved that 
the anopheline mosquito was the agent by which malaria was dis- 
tributed, steady and continuous progress has been made in develop- 
ing methods of control, so that now it may be definitely stated that 
any organized community can be assured of almost complete pro- 
tection from the ravages of malaria, and that if it does not enjoy 
such protection it is entirely due to local apathy. On the o1 
hand, in rural arcas where the great bulk of the population live, 
scarcely any prowress has been made owing to the poverty of the 
people, who live in hundreds of thousands of small villages scat- 
tered through the length and breadth of the land. In India the 
problem is one for the Provincial Health Authorities to solve, and 
their general policy, in the words of the Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, “is to attempt to provide an 
adequate supply of quinine and cinchona febrifuge, to popularize 
the use of these drugs as far as possible by means of propaganda 
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special cate travelling dispensaries, etc., in localities visited by 
regional epidemics.” Some of the Provincial Governments might 
be inclined to resent this account of their activities as being inap- 
plicable to the present time. It was certainly true fifty years a; 
and for many years later, but it neglects to give them credit for 
efforts which have becn made from time to time to discover ways 
and means by which malaria control could be rendered effective 
over extensive rural areas. It may be said that the problem was 
never seriously tackled, not from callous indifference to the wel- 
fare of the people, but because with the means at their disposal no 

ractical proposition could be carried out without unduly inter- 
fering with the habits and customs of the village communities. The 
policy pursued is that recommended by the Malaria Commission 
of the League of Nations, which came to the following conclusion : 
“ There are, however, large malarial areas, especially in the tropics, 
where such mass treatment is impossible of practical application for 
various reasons, often financial. Under such conditions it is desir- 
able to provide adequate and casily available treatment for the 
clinical manifestations of the disease, so that the morbidity, the 
mortality and the physical incapacitation of the affected individuals 
are diminished. Such treatment has often to be placed in the 
hands of laymen for distribution, and little or no direct medical 
supervision is possible. In these circumstances the cinchona 
alkaloids appear to be the most suitable drugs.” 

The report of the Public Health Commissioncr with the Govern- 
ment of India, already mentioned, furnishes a rather sketchy ac- 
count of the part playcd by the Provincial Administrations in deal- 
ing with outbreaks of malaria. The United Provinces distributed 
free quinine to the weight of 384 lbs. in the Mcerut district, where 
fifty villages suffered from a severe epidemic. In Bihar the pur- 
chase of 2,500 Ibs. of quinine was sanctioned in 1938-39 and 
5,000 Ibs. in 3939-40 for usc in the malaria-stricken areas. In 
Bengal 4 lakhs was sanctioned for the distribution of quinine. In 
the Central Provinces, where the number of recorded deaths in 
1939 was over 276,000 and was less than that in the previous year 
by Spproxiniane’y 26,000, a sum of Rs. 82,000 was sanctioned. 
Bombay with 28,800 deaths spent Rs. 70,000. In Assam, where 
malaria is rife, it is now recognized that the supplies of free quinine 
have been inadequate in the past, and arrangements have been 
made to spend in furare Rs, 61,000 on the purchase of this drug. 

Without information regarding the expenditure by other Pro- 
vinces in this direction, and with insufficient knowledge as to the 
extent to which district boards and other local administrative 
bodies supplement the private resources of the people available for 
the provision of quinine, it would perhaps be unfair to stigmatize 
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these relief measures as totally inadequate. On the other hand, the 
most that can be said in their favour is that they mitigate suffering 
and distress at times when the disease assumes an epidemic form. 
Apart, however, from this prophylactic treatment of this all-pre- 
vailing source of sickness and death, there is abundant evidence of 

wing desire to adopt preventive measures if such can be 
devised. ¢ Malaria Institute of India stimulates interest in this 
direction, trains medical officers from all of India in anti- 
malarial work, and assists in the conduct of investigations and ex- 
periments having this end in view. 

So far Bengal has provided the most interesting and important 
illustration of what may be termed a regional attempt to deal with 
the conditions which in the western and central half of the Province 
engender malaria in a very intense form. A comprehensive survey 
of 17 districts was begun in 1937 and finished in 1939. ‘These dis- 
tricts are in the main of a deltaic character, and during the south- 
west monsoon period are subject to floods caused by the overflow 
of the waters of the Ganges and Damodar rivers and by heavy local 
rains. Formerly these swept over the country, deposited vast quan- 
tities of fertilizing silt and generally contributed to the health and 
prosperity of the people. In practice a system of basin irrigation 
‘was in vogue somewhat like that which prevailed in Upper Egypt 
for so many centuries. Then in the nineteenth century the free 
flow of these flood waters was obstructed by river and railway em- 
bankments. The silt was deposited in the river beds instead of on 
the land; the beds of the rivers rose and the outlets for flood waters 
became choked. Hl-considered and inco-ordinated attempts to 
remedy matters only made them worse. Cross bunds were erected 
on many channels, and fishermen claimed the right to put up 
similar obstructions to facilitate their work. Vested interests grew 
up, lawsuits multiplied, and when at last, chiefly through the 
intervention of Sir William Willcocks, the Egyptian irrigation 
engineer, the root cause of the deterioration of the Tand ‘was recog- 
nized, it was almost impossible to carry through any proposals for 
reversing the processes which had wrought so much harm. Hence 
the necoenty Government intervention, and with the results of 
the survey before them a specially qualified engineer has been ap- 
pointed to formulate plans for the restoration of the drainage 
system. When this is accomplished the upland waters will flow 
freely to the sea, and the tidal waters through many crecks will 
penetrate far inland. Stagnant fresh-water pools will no longer be 
allowed to form and become itories of larvz; the streams will 
be flushed out and the crecks filled with salt water in which the 
larve will not live. There will still be a malaria problem, but it 
will be greatly simplified, and local measures to eradicate the mos- 
quito will be much easier to carry out. 
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Much work in this direction has already been done by the Anti- 
Malaria Co-operative Societics of , the first of which was 
started at Panipaty in 1914 by Dr. G. C. Chatterjee, after that town 
had been visited by a severe epidemic of malaria in which 450 
people died in the course of three months. A year or two later 
other socicties were established and ed so useful that in 1919 
Dr. C. A. Bentley, the Director of lic Health in Bengal, sug- 
gested the starting of a central organization in Calcutta to fester the 
formation of similar anti-malaria societies all over rural Bengal. 
Thus came into being the Central Co-operative Anti-Malaria 
Society, Ltd., the aims and objects of which are set forth in some 
detail in the annual reports, and may be briefly stated to be the 
organization of a network of autonomous Co-operative Anti- 
Malaria and Public Health Societies throughout Bengal to take 
measures to cradicate epidemic diseases such as malaria, kala-azar, 
cholera, smallpox, tuberculosis and leprosy, and to make sanitary 
improvements. The central socicty does not exercise any control 
over the rural societics, but merely acts as an expert advisory body 
in regard to the measures necessary to attain the objects in view. 
The society is registered under the Co-operative Socicties Act, and 
its funds are subject to Government audit, but it is not under 
Government control. ‘The main function of the central society i 
propaganda, and in this it has been very successful, as the last 
annua! report contains a list of 2,362 rural societies established 
under its guidance. According to the report, it is only lack of 
funds which has prevented it exercising a still wider influence. 
Throughout its career the policy has always been directed to secur- 
ing the closest co-operation with the various official health organ- 
izations, and some recognition of this is to be seen in the contribu- 
tions to its funds madc by the Director of Public Health. Outside 
subscriptions do not amount to much, but when they come from 
such sources as the Calcutta Turf Club it may be assumed that the 
Society is not without honour in its own Province. 

It may be well to quote some expressions of informed spinien on 
the value of these anti-malaria societies. Writing to Dr. Chatterjee 
in 1927, Sir Ronald Ross said: “I have been much impressed by 
your valuable efforts against malaria and hope that they will con- 
tinue and succeed. So far as I can sce the only way to make an 
appreciable reduction of malaria in India will lic in the method 
which you have invented and adopted. The people themselves 
must take action against the mosquitoes which cause them so much 


sickness and ex, 7 

In the annual report of the Ross Institute for the year 1936-37 the 
Director, Sir Malcolm Watson, stated: “‘The result of fostering 
interest in the prevention of malaria in villages by the societies has 
been the general uplift of the village communities. ... In the 
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Director’s opinion, work such as Dr. Chatterjee has stimulated in 
Bengal is one of the methods by which the rural problems of India 
could be solved.”” 

Sir Charles McLeod, Chairman of the Ross Institute, wrote in 
“Capital”: “From what I have actually seen I could say the 
malaria question is solved, if only the work of the anti-malaria 
societies could be extended throughout India. Dr. G. C, Chatterjee, 
the pioneer of the movement, has proved that when anti-larval 
measures are properly carried out by voluntary labour in a village, 
the whole condition of the village and villagers is changed. At 
present there are between 1,000 and 1,500 villages in Bengal deal- 
ing with their own malaria problem, and if the enthusiasm for the 
work can be maintained, the movement will spread quickly.” 
Finally, as an expression of local appreciation the following extract 
from the report of the Suckchar Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society 
for 1939 is of some interest: ‘‘ Through the efforts of the Society 
with the co-operation of the Municipality the village has been made 
malaria-free and the spleen index has been reduced to nil from 
30 per cent, in 1913; malaria has been brought under control; now 
there are only two imported cases of kala-azar under treatment, 
and isolated cases of cholera scarcely occur in the village.” From 
the accounts of this Society it would appear that income was only 
Rs. 64 and the expenditure Rs. 78-3-0. 

This is the most encouraging feature in all these societies. The 
people are very poor, and as they cannot put up cash voluntary ser- 
vice replaces it. ‘The dormant communal spirit in the villages is 
aroused, altruistic efforts on the part of those in better circum- 
stances are exhibited, and with malaria under control other forms 
of welfare work are undertaken. When it was discovered that 
kala-azar or blackwater fever was not a form of malarial cachexia 
and would yield to treatment by the intravenous injection of salts 
of antimony the central society embarked on an intensive cam- 
paign by deputing medical volunteers from Calcutta to visit the 
rural societies and carry out the special treatment required. In this 
way numerous pockcts of intensive infection were brought to light 

ind a very deadly complaint brought under control. Owing to the 
fact that the mode of transmission of the infection is still a matter 
of doubt the problem of preventing the spread of the disease has 
not yet been solved and the Bengal Government, duc to its recru- 
descence in certain districts, has taken vigorous action to provide 
greater facilities for its treatment. The general clean-up of the vil- 
Tage sites has had a marked influence on the incidence of cholera 
and dysentery, and has led to a demand for a purer water supply 
which can only be obtained by sinking tube wells. These are 
naturally costly undertakings which the societics cannot finance, 
but they can and do create public opinion in favour of them, and 
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thus in some cases influence the local fund authorities and public- 
spirited individuals of sufficient means to provide them. 

At this point it may well be asked why, with so great a measure 
of success to its credit, this pioneer effort of Dr. Chatterjee, having 
demonstrated its value in over 2,000 villages, has not been taken up 
in the very many thousands of Bengal villages which arc all in the 
same plight. It may even further be asked why has no similar move- 
ment been started in the other Provinces of India where malaria is 
very prevalent. To the first b Sacre Dr. Chatterjee replies that his 
whole organization in non-official, that it relics for funds on volun- 
tary contributions, that its success in the past has been due to intel- 
ligent propaganda, and that for the last few years there has been 
a steady fall in subscriptions, so that he is not in a position to ex- 
pand the range of activities of the agents of the Society. To ask 
Government to help him would involve Government inspection 
and control, and this would destroy the very basis on which the 
whole movement is founded—complete local autonomy. To the 
second question we may hazard the conjecture that there has not 
yet emerged elsewhere in India so ardent an individualist pos- 
sessed of the medical experience and imbued with the philanthropic 
tempcrament—qualifications necessary to follow in the footsteps 
of Dr. Chatterjec. 

Can nothing be done to promote a movement which seems to 

misc so much for the improvement of the conditions of life in 
rural India? Calcutta is a wealthy city, and it surely should not be 
difficult to raise a few lakhs of rupees to be administered by 
trustees who should be empowered to expend both capital and 
interest in a defined period, of say possibly ten years, in assisting 
the central peel to carry on its work. Large sums have in recent 
years been raised to combat the growing scourge of tuberculosis, 
and one might reasonabh; spect that sufficient interest would be 
taken in any well-conside plan to reduce the prevalence of 
malaria. Properly sponsored by pcople of influence, an appeal for 
funds could hardly fail to meet with a gencrous response, especially 
if put forward as a fitting recognition of the benefits conferred on. 
humanity by a man who worked in Calcutta. 

The report of the Land Revenue Commission makes it clear that 
the condition of the rural tracts in the hinterland of Calcutta is 
very unsatisfactory, but it is probably only in pert due to the system 
of land tenure and the intense pressure of the population on the 
soil. With 80,000 villages infected with malaria and an annual 
death-rate from fevers of about half a million, it is not surprising 
that there is serious agrarian discontent. The abolition of the Per- 
manent Settlement and the introduction of the ryotwari system of 
land tenure may do something to improve the lot of the Bengal 
cultivator, but unless adequate measures are taken to reduce the 
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incidence of malaria and thus materially increase the vitality and 
energy of the people there is but little hope that they can be induced 
to reform their system of agriculture and thus obtain a larger return 
from the land, the whole of which is already under what can only 
be described as poor cultivation. 

In other parts of India the revival of the panchayat of 
village administration seems to offer the best prospect of getting 
something done by the villages themselves. How the panchayats 
should be reconstituted is a matter for those with intimate know- 
lege of the various cross currents in modern village life to deter- 
mine. Centralized district administration has probably destroyed 
most of the elements upon which corporate action was based, and 
contending factions preclude any successful issue of undertakings 

wiring unity of action. There is probably but little local civic 
pride and forms of voluntary service in the interests of the com- 
munity scarcely exist. The educated classes in India are now deeply 
concerned with sanitary and health problems, and if it can be 
proved to them that by their own voluntary work on clearly 
lefined lines they can to a large extent get rid of malaria there are 
grounds for dunkin that they will be prepared to respond to bie 
stions which will bring about that result. The initial work 
ave to be done by Government, and should take the form of 
propaganda such as will appeal to them. To this end unimpeach- 
able evidence might be obtained regarding the results achieved by 
the Co-operative Health Socictics in Bengal and the information 
thus obtained made available to the public in a form sufficiently 
simple for them to understand it. 

If the idea can be dispelled that anti-malaria schemes are not 
beyond the resources of rural India and that by personal service the 
necessity for moncy can he to a very large extent obviated, a very 
important advance will have been made. The poorest people are 
likely to benefit most by improved hygienic surroundings, and if 
they are to make any contribution towards such amenities jt must 
be by personal service. There is a serious risk that any statutory 
obligation to render such service may be seriously abused, but it is 
worth running this risk at the outset to secure so desirable an 
object. With some confidence, therefore, the suggestion is put for- 
ward that the Legislature should grant to villages the right to estab- 
lish panchayats or sanitary councils, provided a certain pt ion, 
to be more than one-half, of the ible inhabitants desire it. 
That such councils should consist of five members elected by the 
popular vote of the landholders in the village. That the councils 
should have power to levy cesses on the village, to be paid cither in 
money, in kind, or by personal service. To prevent the exploita- 
tion of labour, definite restrictions should be placed on the extent 
to which it can be called on, as also on the rate at which personal 
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service may be commuted by a payment of . In past times, 
when there were neither roads not railways and cocnmanication 
with the outer world was difficult, village communities were more 
or less isolated bodies managing their own affairs with but little 
external interference. They were microcosms of the Indian poli 
of their day, and the autonomy they enjoyed was exercised throu 4 
their panchayats, and on the whole to the satisfaction of the peo) ie. 
Today, under a very centralized administration, there are Pilloge 
officers appointed by an external and superior authority who are 
entrusted with certain functions, and there is little or no scope for 
anyone else to do any civic work. Corporate village life has ceased 
to exist, and private factions and feuds have taken its place. 

The re-establishment of authority in panchayats would be useless 
unless a definite sphere of work can be assigned to them. This can 
now be done by putting upon them the duty of maintaining an 
efficient sanitary and hygienic régime which will reduce or com- 
pletely abolish the evils they now suffer from infectious diseases. 
It will be necessary to convince them that this can be donc, and 
they will need guidance and instruction at the outset. The more 
unhealthy villages will probably be the most promising with which 
to start, as in them the results will be quickly apparent. 

The Cochin State as far back as 1914 started to revive pan- 
chayats, and in 1939 there were 86 panchayats at work serving 267 
viltages. The Cochin Village Panchayat Act regulates this working 
and prescribes the qualifications required of panchayndet, village 
officers and contractors being disqualified, whilst the franchise has 
been extended to all persons over 21 years of age. A lump sum 
grant of Rs. 150 is made to cach panchayat to carry out work for 
the improvement of the villages. Irrigation, roads and water 
supply are the chief objects of the activitics of the panchayatdars, 
apart from their legal work which consists in the disposal of pety 

isputes. Annually a panchayat conference is held, which is pre- 
sided over by the Minister for Rural Development, and prominent 
citizens with special knowledge and experience of matters affect- 
ing rural life are invited to attend. Obviously developments on 
these lines are possible in most parts of India, and might well be 
used in the first instance to combat the scourge of malaria. 

The incidence of malaria in the irrigated tracts of India is well 
known, and in the light of our present knowledge and experience 
of methods of control presents a problem which engineers and dis- 
trict officers should now be in a position to solve. The major irri- 
gation works yield a very considerable ponte to the State, and it 
would seem but right and just that at least part of these profits 
should be allocated to the of the conditions which lead to the 
formation of breeding places for mosquitoes. It is not in the cul- 
tivated fields that the trouble arises, but in the uncultivated areas 
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in and around them. Defective drainage, seepage from canals, 
waterlogging and stagnant pools in borrow-pits are matters which 
require to be dealt with. No doubt the abundance of water renders 
it difficult to kcep it in its proper place, yet to do this is essential. 
A welkcaganins conservancy system should be able to clean up 
all places accessible to the public; elsewhere, in gardens, court- 
yards and sheds, it will be for the people themselves to realize the 
necessity for keeping their enclosures free from breeding places. 
‘This means enlisting the co-operation of women, and that can only 
be done by getting them to understand that the fevers from which 
both they and their menfolk suffer are due to causes which 
they can greatly help to climinate. How this can best be done 
should be the subject of study and experiment by enlightened 
Indians who can appreciate the value of Sir Ronald Ross's work 
and how greatly it would contribute to the welfare of the country 
if it could be fully utilized. 


THE WAR AND THE DOCTRINE OF “ AHIMSA” 
By Sin Roserr Houann, k.c.1.2. 


Every earnest and thoughtful man reverences the doctrine of 
Ahimsa. Practised with selfless devotion, it must bring about the 
moral purification of the individual and manifest itself as a power- 
ful aid to the fulfilment of God's will for humanity. 

Dare we hope that it will prove to be the instrument for bring- 
ing about peace between the now-warring nations of the earth, or 
for establishing new and happier relations between Britain and 
India? The answer is that no such results can be predicated, 
firstly, because the promulgation of religious truth must have a 
spiritual and not a temporal aim. Any devotce of Ahimsa who 
offers non-violent opposition to war effort, in the hope of reaping 
cither world peace or swaraj for India, is bound to be disap- 
pointed, because he is not secking the things of the spirit but 
earthly things. 

On the other hand, genuine AAimsa can take no heed of such 
considerations as the extent to which it could be practised without 
causing embarrassment to the British Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, or the extent to which that limitation, in turn, must 
be subordinated to the determination of Congress not to carry non- 
embarrassment to the point of self-extinction. 

This is why Gandhi has insisted that it is the quality of civil 
disobedience that matters, rather than the quantity, and that 
satyagrahis must be selected from among those who with perfect 
purity of motive and conscientious conviction are out-and-out non- 
violent resisters, either against war in all its forms or against par- 
ticipation = the present a a 

Satyagraha, in its application to present happenings, is not yet 

juried from materi: ites, It was for that Prison that Gandhi 
Kept the keys of civil disobedience in his hands. Are they slipping 
from his grasp prematurely? At the outset, there was an clement 
of stubborn dissent at the centre, on account of the limitations and 
restrictions imposed by Gandhi on the inauguration of the move- 
ment. The Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
incline to estimate Gandhi's plan from the point of view of political 
leadership. The Pandit said, in October last, that “ Gandhi has 
developed a certain technique of action which has yielded great 
results to our movement for freedom . . . and it is obvious that 
Gandhi is best fitted to lead a movement with that technique. . - . 
Some of us, myself included, view these questions from 2 political 
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angle only, though all of us hope to keep in mind the moral aspect 
of non-violence in our struggle.” 

These are not the words of a devotce of Ahimsa. Rather do they 
inject poison into the minds of satyagrahis and so corrupt the 
movement. The speeches made by Congress representatives in 
the Central Legislature Assembly, attacking the supplementary 
Finance Bull, so far from demonstrating the principle of Adimsa, 
seemed to be charged with anger and spiritual violence. 

If a man carnestly and devoutly believes that violence ought to 
be discarded as a means of settling human differences, so that love, 
free and sovercign, may alone direct and govern men’s relation- 
ships: and if, even when a war is raging, his thoughts and actions 
are regulated by that belief, then that man’s attitude, which is 
inspired by his conscience, ought to be regarded with respect, and 
he is entitled to be cxempted by the State from the obligations 
which are shouldered by his fellow citizens in regard to the use of 
violence against the enemy. But his non-violent creed, truly appre- 
hendcd, could not require him to proselytize when the country is 
at war, because violence rears its hcad again on that path, A con- 
scientious objector is not entitled to press his opinions on public 
attention in such a manner as to prejudice the country’s war effort, 
althongh the world longs for war to cease, and reverences the man 
who from the depths of his soul preaches the gospel of peace and in 
his daily life practises non-violence with sincerity and conviction. 

‘The use of non-violence as a “ technique of action” in a political 
ytruggle is, however, on a different footing altogether. Past history 
has shown that the method can be very efficacious in a righteous 
cause which rallics public opinion to its support, and against a fair- 
minded and chivalrous adversary. Against a ruthless and savage 
foe, it is, of course, of no avail. Mass sacrifice of humble lives 
before a Genghiz Khan or a Hitler could only serve to rivet the 
fetters of violence upon the world for centuries thereafter. 

Rut whether or not it has good hope of success, satyagraha, for 
the purpose of achieving a political end, is merely an unconven- 
tional form of militarism. It cannot claim the sanction of religious 
inspiration, because the rank and file move in obedience to their 
leaders’ commands rather than as devotees of Ahimsa. Congress 
Committee resolutions have made it clear to the world that many 
of the leaders pay only lip service to Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine of non- 
violence, and will use his “technique” only so long as it serves 
their purpose. 

There is reason to believe that certain Socialist leaders hope to 
assume control of Congress and to substitute mass satyagraha for 
the present selective pe So far the movement, although infring- 
ing the law of the land, has becn conducted with unprecedented 
decorum. But there have been disquieting incidents at Jalgaon, 
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Patna, Lahore, Ahmedabad and other widely scattered places, 
which show upon what a delicate equilibrium the maintenance of 
non-violence is poised, and foreshadow terrible happenings if con- 
trol of the movement passes into the hands of those who “‘ view 
the question from a political angle only.” How often has the 
merciless logic of facts shown that terrorism, violence, murders 
and Hindu-Muslim outbreaks are the inevitable outcome of civil 
disobedience. 

But even if satyagraha could be practised in India in its purest 
form and even if it animated all the peoples of India, it could not 
be the instrument for bringing about peace between the now 
warring nations of the earth because the time is past. The way 
of peace was made plain to the aggressor nations through the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, but they rejected it and drew 
the sword. They scorn all moral and ethical values and are, in 
Mr. Cordell Hull's words, “bent on uprooting the very foundation 
of orderly relations among nations and on subverting, under- 
mining, and destroying existing social and politica’ relations within 
nations... . Let no man say that in the world of today any 
nation not willing to defend itself is safe. National life itself today 
imposes as an absolute obligation the will to national defence, 
should national institutions or integrity ever be threatened.” 

Even if India could tomorrow furnish to the world a serene 
example of the virtue and value of non-violence, its beacon light 
woul be engulfed by the roaring tide of war. But, in fact, the 
strength of sentiment in India is against Hitlerism and all its 
variants. The great mass of the people, and their leaders also, are 
whole-heartedly anti-Nazi, because there is no place in the Indian 
heart for the creed of worship of the sovereign Statc, of brute force 
and of racial mania. 

Rabindranath ‘Tagore, in a statement which was signed also by 
other leaders of Indian thought, said: ‘‘India must stand by 
Britain and resist the disastrous policy of domination by force. 
No Indian would desire that England should lose the battle 
for freedom she is fighting today.” Gandhi allowed it to be 
known that he was in favour of giving unconditional support to 
Britain during the war, as were many of the Congress leaders. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself said that India’s freedom will 
not be worth many days’ purchase if Fascism and Nazism 
dominate the world, and that India must stand for the union of 
freedom-loving peoples. The help which India has given and is 
giving is eloquent proof of the reality and depth of the anti-Nazi 

‘ling in the country. That feeling is firm-based upon the tradi- 
tional culture and thought and faiths of India, upon the profound 
philosophy of Hinduism, upon the fervent brotherhood of Muham- 
medanism, upon the basic truths of Buddhism and the ideals of 
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Christianity. Although the Hindu Scriptures commend non-vio- 
lence as the highest rule of conduct, yct sometimes war is a fell 
necessity and there is no alternative to it. Learned men find sanc- 
tion in the Bhagavad-Gita for war in a rightcous cause. 

Indian help is given freely and in every form, because India 
knows that basic moral values are at stake. But material interest 
is also a compelling force. India has a national overseas front of 
her own, and of tremendous importance to her, in East Africa 
primarily, in the Persian Gulf, on the Arabian Coast, in Burma 
and Malaya and farther across the seas, besides increasing trans- 
Himalayan interests. India’s cultural, educational and social 
organizations beyond her frontiers are in peri] from Nazism, not 
to speak of her huge capital investments. The identity of India’s 
interest with the interests of the nations who are fighting Nazism 
is self-evident, because if Nazism won India must fall a prey to the 
strongest of the victors, while if Nazism is defeated India will have 
to play a greater part upon the world’s stage than was ever dreamed 
of. From India’s shores there will some aay issue forth many men 
and much material for the rebuilding of the shattered civilization 
of the world, and Indian culture and indian thought will influence 
profoundly the destinics of humanity. Meanwhile, the tide of 
events is hastening India’s independence and is assuring both her 
industrial advance and her power of defending herself against 
foreign invasion. 

The defeat of Nazism will have a powerful effect on the healthy 
socialization of India, and on the obliteration of untouchability. 
Further, the stimulus of victories and the pride that Indian troops 
are participating in a rightcous cause are working on men’s minds 
in India. For all these reasons AAzmsa can in the present crisis 
have no powerful appeal for the people of India, and they would 
not stand forth as champions of non-violence in a warring world. 
Neither is there any hope that AAimsa would be the means of 
establishing new and happier relations between Britain and India. 

The problem of India’s nationhood has emerged from the mists 
of doubt, suspicion and recrimination which have clouded the 
issues for so long. The obstacles ahead, upon the last stage of the 
journey, are clear-cut and formidable, but they are sure to be con- 
quered. On the one side lies the Scylla of “* Pakistan," and on the 
other the C. bdis of “ Hindu yoke.” Both myst be avoided. 
The leaders will inevitably have to meet to hammer out a concrete 
scheme for the Constitution which will secure the acceptance of all 
the powerful elements in India’s national life, including the British 
element, and the British Government will have to give prompt and 
whole-hearted effect to the scheme as soon as the war is over. Thus, 
and thus only, can India find her true self and be redeemed in the 
eyes of the world. If compromise were but to appear above the 
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horizon (and public opinion will soon compel the end of the stale- 
mate) it would be easy enough to bring about interim adjustments 
in the Central Government so as to enable representative Indians at 
once to take part in the Executive. Sazyagraha could not help to 
bring about the desired compromise, because it is not the adminis- 
tration in being that has to be persuaded or overcome. Manceuvr- 
ing for position, to which all parties, including the British Govern- 
ment, must plead guilty, has gone on long enough and is bound 
to come to an end. 

Labour leaders in England, and party leaders in the United 
States also, have set aside objcctives which they have worked 
during generations, and have joined with those to whom they are 
fundamentally opposed on political and economic theory in meet- 
ing an immediate and urgent peril. Why not so in India? Indian 
leaders are at one in mind as to the need for defeating Nazism 
and as to the need to forward the movement for national inde- 

dence: Why do they not at long last drop the barriers and join 

ands, 

But it is not sufficient that the leaders only of the great parties 
should get together. A new spirit of unity must be born among 
the people themselves. The varied elements that make up the 
Indian population must forget those things which have kept them 
asunder in the past, and regard only those things, far greater in 
number and importance, which have drawn them together under 
the mantle of Mother India. So will arise the basic common 
understanding—the unity in diversity—on which parliamentary 
institutions rest. 

‘The will to unite is of far greater importance than the pattern of 
political organization. “ Self-government docs not mean majority 
rule. It means unanimity rule; for it cxists only when there under- 
lies all differences that residuum of fundamental, even if uo- 
acknowledged, agreement which excludes violence.”* Universal 
suffrage will not be a panacea for the political difficulties of India 
unless 2 spiritual basis for unity is first achieved. The difficultics in 
India are now largely psychological, and they must be overcome, 
so that national self-government may not a new source of 
divisions and strife, instead of a blessing. India is too big a country 
for centralized dictation. One ie area or one society, how- 
ever well organized, will not be able always to shepherd the people, 
‘The organization that would make itself supreme in democracy 
must always remember that one day the pendulum will swing, and 
its domination will be ended, perhaps violently, by new forces. 

It is upon the spiritual element in the human make-up that the 
foundations of mutual understanding and of ordered national 
government can alone be iaid. 

* Geoffrey Vickers in Purpose and Force. 


VoL. mxxvit. IN 
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Will not Gandhi raise the banner of unanimity, and send forth 
his spiritual message to the people in India’s dark hour? There 
are millions of people, not merely in India but in Greater Britain 
and in the Americas, who pay reverence to the pure and lofty 
idealism to which he has been led in his search for truth, They 
7 waiting in anxiety, and in growing perplexity, for a sign from 

im. 


Inv, 
May, 1943. 


GWALIOR AND THE WAR: MAHARAJA SCINDIA'S 
AID TO THE ALLIED CAUSE 


(Contrsbuted.) 


Western civilization has more than once trembled at the onslaught 
of a destroyer, but rarcly has it been so near to doom as before the 
ruthless Nazi dictator when nation after nation lay prostrate undcr 
his heel and it looked as if a new Dark Age was beginning to loom 
on the world horizon, casting the dark shadows of tyranny over 
the world and stifling freedom in order to reduce the free nations 
to serfdom and servile obedience to the self-proclaimed superiority 
of the German people. The silver lining in thesc clouds is the 

Jlorious stand taken up by England, which has given the lie to 

jazi invincibility and rekindled hope in the hearts of people who 
lie low before the invader’s bay 

The British Empire and the Dominions stand solidly behind 
Great Britain as the defender of democracy, liberty and civiliza- 
tion, and India as an important unit is playing her own part in 
a manner that is worthy of her name. Gwalior, in the best 
traditions of her past, as an ally of Great Britain, has joined in the 
common cause by contributing unreservedly towards the prosecu- 
tion of the war with men, moncy and material. 

During the crisis of 1938, when the issues of peace and war 
hung in the balance, H.H. the Maharaja Scindia ummediately 
telegraphed to H.E. the Viceroy placing his own services, the 
services of his army, his nobles and subjects, along with the entire 
resources of the State, at the disposal of His Majesty. 

From eleven o’clock on the morning of September 3, 1939, Great 
Britain was at war with Germany. On that day in a stirrin; 
appeal to his subjects His Highness declared: “‘His Imperial 
Majesty's enemies are our enemies, and therefore I hereby an- 
nounce that my Government is also at war with Germany. Bound 
by close ties of traditional friendship with His Majesty’s Govera- 
ment and stirred by sentiments of loyal attachment and decp devo- 
tion to His Majesty’s person, I have in this crisis placed at the 
disposal of His Majesty’s Government my services, my army and 
all the resources of my State. In doing so I was fully conscious 
that not only loyalty but a sense of the highest patriotism also 
demanded that Indians should pay special attention to the grim 
realities of the present crisis, 

“In the success of the British armies lies not merely our safety 
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and the independence of small nations but also the existence of 
civilization. us all join together, and in all solemnity I offer 
my prayers and supplications to our Creator and invoke His bless- 
ings for successfully vindicating a righteous cause.” In the same 
message His Highness exhorted his people with these words: 
“In this hour of trial I do hope that my beloved subjects will 
stand united, firm and bold and will whole-heartedly support my 
action, especially because it is actuated by higher motives and 
resolutely attached to a policy of prudence, wisdom and modera- 
tion. I therefore appeal to call my beloved people, whatever be 
their station in life, to render unflinching help to a rightcous 
cause and do their utmost to assure a successful prosecution of the 
war and its speedy termination.” No words could more clearly 
define the position of the State in relation to the war. 


EmercENcY OrpINaNcs 


Emergency ordinances were enacted as a part of a co-ordinated 
scheme to invest the Government with power to check profiteer- 
ing, provide for the imposition of restrictions on foreigners and 
for the aS ape of European British subjects. The Defence of 
India Ordinance, 1939, with necessary modifications, was adopted 
in order to provide for special measures to ensure public safet; 
and interest and the defence of the Gwalior State and for the trial 
of certain offences. The Gwalior Press Act was passed to prevent 
the publication of seditious matter or of matter intended to out- 
rage the religious feelings of any class by insulting its religious 
beliefs or inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. A 
ban was imposed on the export to enemy territory of articles such 
as arms, ammunition, explosives, chemicals or appliances suitable 
for use in chemical repair and machines for their manufacture or 
repair, fuel of all kinds, etc. 

The events Icading to the catastrophe of 1939 were clearly 
visualized by His Highness who, when opening the Bhonsla 
Military School, observed: “Immediately after the conclusion of 
the Great War there was a time when nations believed that the 
atrocities of the last war would never be repeated. Everyone thought 
for the moment and was fully convinced that force was not, 
after all, the only instrument to settle international disputes; but 
the recent happenings all over the world show that we are still 
far removed from the Utopian idea of a world state. What every 
mation needs today is to organize itself in such a manner that 
without being aggressive to its neighbours it may become strong 
enough not only to defend itself but also to stand as a surcty for 
peace to its weaker brethren.” Again, on the occasion of laying 
the foundation stone of the new Cavalry Lines, the Maharaja 
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remarked that it had made him shudder to bear Indian politicians 
urge reduction of the strength of the army and the cutting down 
of military opens to a dead maximum level. His Highness 
always advised them to look ahcad and strengthen Indian defences 
so as to stand by the Empire in the hour of trial. 


SERvIcE IN THE Four YEARS’ War 


At the outbreak of the 191418 war the following were in- 
cluded in the Imperial Service Troops: First Jayaji Gwalior 
Lancers, Second Alijah Gwalior Lancers, Third Maharaja Madhav 
Rao Scindia’s Own Gwalior Infantry, Fourth Gwalior Transport 
Corps. The first three regiments were principally employed in 
furnishing detachments to proceed with remounts overseas, on 
remount training duty in India or on garrison duties at various 

on the Frontier. The Gwalior Transport Corps rendered 
valuable service in France, Gallipoli, Salonika, Mcsopotamia and 
later in the Afghan War of 1919. Detachments from this unit 
were present at the battles of Festubert, Neuve Chapelle, La Con- 
ture, Basséc, Bethune and Ypres. In Mesopotamia they were 
present at the battles of Kut, Baghdad, Rumedi, Khan Baghdadi, 

‘ekrit, Kirkuk and Mosul. On its return to India in 1919 the 
Corps was immediately despatched to the Khyber Pass for convoy 
duty during the Afghan War. 

¢ Third and Fourth Infantry Battalions were mobilized and 
left Gwalior in October, 1914, for Europe, the Third Infantry for 
East Africa and the Fourth for Egypt and Palestine. Both these 
units rendered valuable services at many places—the most im- 
portant being the defence of the Suez Canal and the third (suc- 
cessful) battle of Gaza. Later, the Fourth Infantry took part in 
the defence of Ghoraniyet and Auja. In September the Fourth 
Gwalior Infantry formed part of the force operating against Es 
Salt and Amman. 


Army Units Move 


With these past achievements and enviable record to their 
credit, the fighting services of Gwalior were mobilized in 1939 
and kept in readiness to proceed on war service outside the State. 
The first unit to move out was the Fourth Infantry Battalion. 
In a message to the officers and men of the battalion His High- 
ness exhorted them to stick unflinchingly to their duty, and 
confidently hoped that each individual would play his part with 
undaunted, vigour and heroism in order that their name and proud 
traditions might be immortalized in the hi of this cpoch- 
making war. The unit left Gwalior on the night of July 20 by 
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special train. The officers and men were in high spirits, every- 
one being eager to serve the common cause. 

The next unit to go to service was the Mountain Battery, in 
the middle of September. His Highness in a message said: 
“ Keeping duty as your foremost thought and guide, you will dis- 
charge it with the valour and heroism that has been your tradi- 
tion and bring home with you a glorious victory and thus im- 
mortalize the name of Gwalior.” 

The third unit to proceed on service was the Third Maharaja 
Madhav Rao Scindia’s Own Gwalior Lancers, on September 25. 
This unit has the distinction of having once been commanded in 
person by His late Highness. In a message the Maharaja bade 
the officers and men farewell, and exhorted them to perform 
valiant deeds in keeping with their glorious heritage of unflinching 
valour and heroism at a time when it was their proud privilege to 
be associated in the sacred but grim struggle for freedom. He felt 
confident that they would return victorious after performing 
deeds of courage and heroism, and thus win for themselves an 
imperishable name in the annals of the present war. 

The next unit to move was the Gwalior Pony Com; , which 
holds the privilege of having been, as carly as 1890, the Rest unit 
of the Gwalior Army to form part of the Imperial Service Troops. 
This company took part in the battle of Chitral in 1895, and in 
1897-98 was serving on the Punjab Frontier and Tirah. Later, it 
rendered services in the Great War in France and in the Third 
Afghan War in the year 1919. In an inspiring message on the eve 
of departure the Ruler said: “It is your proud privilege to have 
been considered competent enough to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with other forces of the Empire in the grim struggle that is en- 
gaging humanity at the present moment all over the world. In 
the last Great War your achievements formed a glorious chapter 
in the history of Gwalior of which we can justly be proud, I bid 
you Godspeed and hope that you will return home with a glorious 
victory to your credit to keep Gwalior’s fair name as exalted as 
ever.”” 

The departure of the “B” Gwalior Horse Artillery on 
November 20, 1940, was in Hea tribute and bonour af the 
Gwalior forces, for this unit was not earmarked for the purpose, 
but thanks to its excellent training and good work was specially 
asked for by the British Government. The Maharaja expressed 
regret for his inability to be to bid farewell to this battery 
on account of the demise of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, but in 
a message he oeceed the hope that the battery would enhance 
its already established reputation and bring glory to itself and to 
the State by returning victoriously ere long. 

Other military preparations have been made under the personal 
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ision of the Ruler. Recruitment is going on a) to provide 
reinforcements and complete the depét stengtht of folces on 
service. These soldiers are being got ready in the Training 
Battalion and Training Squadron. Recruiting parties are working 
cnergctically in various districts, from whence the pick of the 
youth is being enlisted according to the caste composition of the 
forces. The response has becn magnificent and there is a stead: 
flow of men, who are sent up for training in parties at the capital, 
The Gwalior Durbar has given its consent to the recruitment of 
certain classes of subjects for the British army in the State. 
Comforts and emoluments for the forces on service have not been 
neglected. Quite recently liberal increases in the salaries of officers 
and men on service was announced by the Durbar. Every soldier 
iven an increment of Rs, 2, and another Rs. 2 for proficiency 
y, besides the free rations and clothing which they would receive 
rom the Imperial Government. Similarly, lieut.colonels, majors, 
captains, licutenants, subahdars and jamadars were given an in- 
ercase of Rs. 100, 100, 75, 40, 20 and 15 respectively. In order to 
maintain 2 fully equipped and efficient force, Gwalior was spend- 
ing Rs. 4,000,000 on defence during ace-time. Now military 
expenditure has shot up on account ¢ war. But His Highness 
remains eager to provide greater comforts in order to offer some 
compensation for the hard and dangerous work involved. 


Financrat Here 


His Highness’s direct contributions in money to the early weeks 
of 1941 were Rs. 22,63,000, the details whereof may be set out 
under the following heads: Rs. 5,000 to the Central War Com- 
mittee of the Indian Red Cross and St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion; Rs. 5 lakhs for Ambulance Service to the War Fund Purposes; 
Rs, 10 lakhs invested in Government of India Interest Free Loan; 
Rs. 5 lakhs in Defence of India 3 per cent. Loan; Rs. 8,000 con- 
tributed to the War Emergency Fund raised by the Central India 
Group States; Rs. 2,50,000 to the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund; 
£1,500 to the Lord Mayor’s Fund in London. Other material 
and moral aid is being pooled by the Durbar with the whole- 
hearted co-operation of nobles, officers and people of the State in 
the recognition that it is the economic and moral solidarity of the 
people that contribute most effectively to ultimate victory. 


‘War Boarp 


A central War Board has been constituted in Gwalior, with 
branches in every district over which the Suba presides. These 
district war committees are composed of nine members—five 
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officials and four non-officials. The functions of these bodies are 
war publicity and propaganda, war finance, and the recruitment 
and welfare of the army. Periodical reports reaching the central 
committee eloquently testify to the people’s response to His 
Highness’s appeal. Through the action of district committees 
some understanding of the Allicd cause has reached the most 
distant villages in the State. The people of Gwalior stand solidly 
and stoutly behind their beloved Ruler in this noble cause. Sub- 
scriptions to the war fund are coming in daily. Sardars, jagirdars, 
zamindars, officers, servants, traders, farmers, Jabourcrs—all sub- 
jects of the Durbar high or low are combining to contribute in 
various ways towards the war effort. The districts of Bhind and 
Morena, the sword arms of Gwalior, are providing recruits for the 
State as well as for the British Indian Army. A Soldiers’ Comforts 
Committee organized by the Education Department has been 
supplying comforts of various kinds ‘to troops proceeding on 
active service. Similarly, the Ladies’ Club formed a central com- 
mittee and organized work-parties in different centres for the 
ny ee of making and supplying all kinds of comforts to the 
soldiers. There are also plans for organizing A.R.P. work and 
running first-aid and nursing classes. 


Tue Manuracture oF War MAarTertat 


A modern textile mill with a capital outlay of over Rs. 18 lakhs, 
producing webbing cloth and reputed to be the only manufacturer 
of this material, has been placed by His Highness at the Sipe! 
of the British Government free of cost for the duration of the 
war to supply bandages, etc., for wounded soldiers. The Gwalior 
leather factory is working to full capacity in manufacturing leather 
goods for the army. Similarly, the tent factory is working at top 
speed to meet the demands of the Government of India. 

To sum up, the vital factors in Gwalior’s war effort are the 
courage, inspiring leadership, and indefatigable energy of His 
Highness, who is marshalling the resources of the State in such 
manner as may best serve the Allied cause and thereby the cause 
of humanity. 


A NOTE ON THE WAR EFFORT OF THE JAMMU 
AND KASHMIR STATE 


By Lrzvur.-Covons: Sm Freperrce O'Connor, ©.3.1., C.1.5., 
c.v.0. 


‘Wir the declaration of the war in September, 1939, the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir offered to His Majesty the King Em- 
peror his personal services and placed the two ear-marked units 
at the disposal of His Majesty’s Forces. His Highness also offered 
an additional infantry battalion for active service, and subse- 
quendy pltord at the British disposal another mountain battery. 
All the four units of the State Army offered for service were soon 
serving outside the State. His Highness issued an appeal to all his 
subjects, calling upon them “to identify themselves, whatever the 
cost, with the cause which is as much ours as it is that of Great 
Britain; in fact, of every human being who believes that the main- 
tenance of elementary moral principles in human conduct is the 
foundation of civilized life.” 
His Highness also ordered that the officers and men of the units 
of his Army sent on active service should continue to receive their 
and ration allowance from the State. As ficld rations and 
other field requirements were being provided by the British 
Government, he ordered that during the absence of the units 
from the State, their pay and ration allowances should go to their 
families, In addition, he was pleased to sanction an allowance 
of Rs. 6 per month in the case of each Indian officer and other 
rank of the units sent out to be paid to any member of his famil 
nominated by him. For maintaining the troops sent out at fu 
strength, it has been necessary to incrcase the number of recruits 
under training. New infantry battalions have been raised to re- 
place the two battalions lent for service outside the State, and the 
artillery training centre has been expanded. ‘The demand for 
Rajputs for the Indian Army units has been met and 
facilities given to enable the Government of India to raise recruits 
for the M.T. section of the Indian Army. An Assistant Technical 
Recruiting Officer has been appointed to assist the British Indian 
Recruiting authorities in the enrolment of technicians, and re- 
cruitment to the Indian Army has been thrown open in two 
centres—Srinagar and Muzaffarabad. : 
His Highness presented cighteen completely equipped motor 
ambulances, six for the British Expeditions'y Force in France, six 
for the Indian Army and six for the French Army. A portion of 
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the Kashmir House, Delhi, was placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India free of rent for the accommodation of 
Government offices. An additional expenditure of nearly Rs. 9 
lakhs was incurred by the Government on the Military Depart- 
ment in the first war year. Provision has been made in the current 
year’s budget for an additional special war expenditure of more 
than Rs. 12 lakhs. This additional expenditure, however, by no 
means represents the total extent of the war effort of the State. 

In the summer of 1940 His Highness appointed an influential 
War Aid Committee with Her Highness the Maharani Sahcba as 
President to raise funds for providing comforts for the troops. To 
give a lead in the matter, the Maharaja offered to subscribe a sum 
of Rs. 1,000 per month from his Privy Purse towards the work of 
the Committee. Other members of His Highness’s family agreed 
to contribute another Rs, 1,000 per month, Besides the monthly 
contribution, His Highness has made a donation of Rs. 42,000 to 
the funds of the Kashmir War Aid Committec. This donation 
represents savings duc to modification in a number of State cere- 
monies, Following this lead, the Government cmployees have 
voluntecred to contribute 1 per cent. of their monthly 08 salaries 
to the funds of the War Aid Committee. Provincial, District and 
Tehsil War Aid Committees, affiliated to the Central Committec, 
have been formed to collect funds in aid of the war, and to dis- 
seminate correct information regarding happenings in connection 
with the war. 

As a first instalment towards the Viccroy’s War Purposes Fund, 
a sum of Rs. 10,000 was paid out by the War Aid Committee. 
This was followed by two further payments of Rs. 25,000 and 
Rs, 30,000 towards the purchase of armoured carriers manufac- 
tured in India. A sum of ‘1,000 was given by His Highness from 
his Privy Purse to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the relief of the air- 
raid sufferers in England. {£200 was sent to the Admiralty in 
London to provide woollen articles and other comforts for officers 
and crew of H.M. destroyer Kashmir—now unhappily lost in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Her Highness the Maharani also issued an appeal for “ trinkets 
of gold or silver no matter how small or how broken, broken bits 
of gold or silver ornaments, toys, ¢tc., old sari borders of brocade 
which are no longer in use,” to be sent to the War Aid Com- 
mittee for transmission to Her Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund. A good collection of such 
trinkets has already been forwarded to Her Exceliency. Ladies’ 
working parties have been organized and the co-operation of 
boys’ and girls’ schools and hospitals, as well as of private medical 
practitioners and medical officcrs in Government employ has been 
secured for the purpose of assisting in the production of articles 
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required for the troops at the front. As a result of the labours of 
the ladies’ working partics, the War Aid Committee, of which 
Her Highness the Maharani is the President, has sent parcels of 
goods for use of forces overseas. In addition to knitted woollen 
garments, gramophones with records and necdles and 365,000 
cigarettes have been sent, besides such articles of daily use as face- 
towels, bath soap, tooth-brushes, and tooth-powder. A large con- 
signment of thin khaki shirts, handkerchiefs and cotton vests was 
sent for the use of forces fighting in Sudan, Eritrea, and other 
parts of North-East Africa. 

The Maharaja has also contributed from his Privy Purse Rs. 
3,000 to General de Gaulle’s “‘ Free France ” movement in India 
and Rs. 1,500 to the War Plane Fund in Bombay, while the War 
Aid Committee have also paid out of their fund a sum of Rs. 3,000 
to the former. 

To assist in maintaining the internal sccurity of the State in 
times of emergency, a body of men known as “ Maharaja's 
Guards” has been enlisted. All communities and officials as well 
as non-officials are represented in the Guards. The training of 
the Guards is in progress at all the places where enlistment has 
been made. Some of the Guards have already completed their 
course. 


A MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS 


Uron a journey, the meeting of old friends 

May seem a smal} thing. 

The descent from the palanquins at noontime, 

The ceremonial bows, 

The well-turned, sincere, but courtly phrases, 

The manceuvres of the fan, 

The corresponding movement of face, eyes, lips, 
Expressing recognition, remembrance, 

Pleasure, even delight; 

And, at last, 

Precedence having been amicably settled, 

The ee ¢ inn; n ‘ 
The peaccful, quiet room, the privacy, the quenched hunger, 
The as bowie the tea from Ye Moy eam o 
Is it much? 

Isit little? 

May not sometimes 

On the flat plain 

A mere hillock stand up 

In the evening light, 

Like Tai-Shan? 


Jorn Kavanacu. 


Tai-Shan (Mountain of God). In China, in the older times, there were 
several sacred mountains of this name. 


ADMINISTRATION IN BARODA 
By Srantey Rice 


To read the report of administration in a progressive Indian State 
is like entering a sunlit harbour after a stormy voyage. The war, 
which is the constant preoccupation of everyone in England of 
both sexes and almost all ages, recedes into the background and 
instead we have a story of quict progress along the well-worn 
lines of civilized administration. Not that the war is completel: 
ignored, The young Maharaja, who began so auspicious! with 
a princely gift to be devoted to the welfare of his own scopls, has 
given one donation of £50,000 for a “ flight of fighters” and has 
Offered a further sum of the same amount, besides investing Rs. 25 
Jakhs (about £185,000) in interest-free defence bonds and Rs. 30 
lakhs in the defence loan. One regiment of the Baroda army is, it 
seems, on active service. This is a new departure for which the 
Diwan may reasonably take credit to himself. The late Maha- 
taja was very fond of his army, but he liked to play with it as a 
ind of personal toy, and it was then always thought that it would 
be of little use for real warfare. Consequently the money spent 
upon it, though a necessary part of the State’s expenses, was apt 
to be looked upon as to some extent wasted, seeing that the army 
was never likely to be used for serious purposes, however brave a 
show it might make in ceremonial displays. It was the Diwan 
who finally persuaded his late Highness to join the scheme for 
Imperial Forces. The material was good, for it chiefly consisted 
of those Marathas who in the seventeenth century under Sivaji so 
shook the Mogul Empire that it never recovered from the blows. 
The training, however, was in hands that had never sccn actual 
war and perhaps suffered from the fecling that the army was 
looked upon as ornamental not only by the people but by the 
Veonment also. di iad 
in penerall one must measure the progress of a State, 
and especsll ly an Indian State, by the success obtained in social 
progress. This does not, of course, mean that this is not also the 
test to be applied, at any rate in normal times (for in times of war 
everything must be subordinated to the goal of victory), but I have 
said “‘ especially in Indian States” because these are still in process 
of adapting themselves to institutions largely borrowed from the 
‘West and particularly from England. Politically the goal of India 
is, avowedly, complete in: on a democratic basis. Auto- 
eracy has not improved its chances by the contemplation of Nazi 
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Germany or Fascist Italy or Soviet Russia. The idea of representa- 
tion of the people by the people and for the people still holds the 
field, though it may be doubted whether in its haste to imitate 
British instirutions even British India has quite captured the spirit 
of Parliament. Consequently it would cause no surprise if the 
reformed Constitution of Baroda did not immediately realize all 
the hopes that may have been entertained of it. There is indeed 
only a very brief reference to it in the Report, but one gathers 
that it involves an expansion in power, if not in numbers, of the 
Dhara Sabha (as the Legislative Assembly is called) and possibly 
an extension and broadening of the basis of the franchise. One 
definite reform is mentioned—the appointment of a non-official 
to a seat in the Executive Council. ae would appear to be a step 
in the direction of greater association of the people with the 
Government, and it suggests that 2 leaf has been borrowed from 
the British Indian record where Ministers are no longer exclu- 
sively chosen from the official ranks. 

But since social progress depends, in some measure at least, on 
material prosperity it was unfortunate that the Statc, at the outsct 
of the new reign, should have had to pass through a bad season, 
amounting in the Okhamandal district of the Raj to actual famine. 
In this district the rainfall, which averages nearly cighteen inches, 
received less than two. Jt is in any case a poor agricultural tract 
and such a meagre allowance was as good as uscless. Apart from 
this tract, it was neccessary to grant rclicf and to take other relief 
measures in three important districts. Famine rarely visits Baroda 
and there is—or was—somc tendency to neglect famine relief 
programmes, which arc very necessary if a State (or Province) is 
not to be taken unawares or moncy is not to be spent usclessly. 
But for all this there was at least some social progress. Mcn who 
do not understand how little a Government can do, unless the 
people themselves are willing to co-operate by modifying their 
customs and accepting advice, are apt to be scornful when they 
read how little apparent progress is being made from ycar to year, 
Thus the custom of child | marriage, to put a stop to which an Act 
was passed in 1904 and amended in 1929 and again in 3932, still 
continues and actually rose during the years 1934 to 1937. This 
rise is, however, attributed to the amendment of 1932, which 
fixed the marriageable ages for boys and girls respectively at 18 
and 14. It is only fair to add that the custom scems to be mainly 
prevalent amongst the very lowest classes, who cling to long- 
established practices and are least susceptible to the advice of those 
who have learned better. The Report very rightly says: “‘ The 
only permanent remedy . . . is education and economic improve- 
ment. Penal laws, however stringent, cannot produce radical 
changes in social ideas unless they are backed up by these factors.” 
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And when they are so backed up the need for al laws will 
gradually disappear. Again, H.H. the late Maharaja, whose 
efforts in the direction of social advance were unremitting, en- 
acted a Hindu Divorce Law in 1931. It was said at the time that 
it would be a dead letter, because to the Hindu marriage is a 
sacrament and therefore no one would be so sacrilegious as to 
resort to divorce. This has proved to be very nearly truc, for the 
number of suits filed has been only an average of 4o in the year, 
with a maximum of 58 and a minimum of 30. The late Mahs- 
raja was, however, too wise a man to expect miracles. He would 
have been quite content to bide his time and might even have said 
that the small numbers only showed that with hardly any cxcep- 
tion the marriages of his pcople were either happy or not so un- 
happy as to require drastic remedies. 

Even less successful is the Caste Tyranny Removal Act. ‘The 
definition of a “‘tyrannous custom” scems to be dangerously 
wide, for it is (i.) (@) one which “* puts restraint upon actions per- 
mitted by law or (8) is detrimental to social progress, or (ii) which 
the Huzur (.c., the Maharaja) may declare to be a tyrannous 
custom.” From the examples given it would appear that what 
was aimed at was customs directly or indirectly concerned with 
marriage, but the Act also penalized excommunication for travel- 
ling abroad or refusing to give caste dinners or incur other heavy 
expenditure or the breaking of a betrothal. But there are other 
customs which may well scem to be “ tyrannous” in the eyes of 
those who live in these latter days, such as the exclusion of low- 
caste people from the only well in the village or the refusal to 
open the caste school to such. These are, however, disabilities 
which are met by other means. Actually the number of com- 
plaints filed in the six years since the passing of the Act is only 
51. Last year out of 9 cases filed, including arrears, 7 were dis- 
charged, 1 was acquitted and 1 is pending. It is quite natural 
that the results should be so poor, for there are many ways of 
showing caste resentment against men who have offended and the 
men in question do not of course want to incur it. 

I have said chat other disabilities are being dealt with by other 
means, The Social Disabilities Removal Act was passed during 
the year. It deals especially with the disabilities of the Untouch- 
ables (called in Baroda “ Antyaj”), such as the denial of access 
to wells or caste schools and perhaps, too, to what is called temple- 
entry. It has, however, only been enacted in the year under 
report and it is too soon to expect results. One effect of the denial 
of wells to these Antyaj is to throw upon Government the 
burden of supplying two wells where one would suffice, since you 
cannot leave any part of the community without water. It is 
hardly necessary to add that water-works are to be found in a 
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few towns but not at all in any village. As for schools, it is the 
settled policy of the Government that pupils of the Depressed 
Classes should be educated along with those belonging to more 
favoured castes. When this policy was first introduced it was 
combined with an economic measure whereby poorly attended 
schools or those with a single teacher werc to be amalgamated 
with larger ones. Instantly a clamour arose. Some schools, 
or rather the villages where they were, openly protested against 
such violation of caste custom. They received a summary 
answer, for it was impossible to give way without stultifying 
the whole Government policy. Others complained that the 
larger school was too far away for the children to attend it 
or that it was cut off by a ravine (nullah) which was full of 
water once the rains had started in earnest. Such representa- 
tions were sent back to the Commissioner of Education for 
further inquiry, and action or report as the case might be. But 
there is little doubt that in all cases the real objection was to the 
admission of the Antyaj pupils. Apparently this objection still 
persists, and the Report says it is strongest regarding the girls. But 
the policy has so far suceceded that the number of purely Antyaj 
schools, which was 20r in 1930-31, has now been cut down 
to 64, and this means a reduction of 14,000 pupils in the 
special schools. But here again the Diwan ly says: “No 
permanent improvement in the outlook of society is possible 
unless sustained unofficial efforts actively support the Govern- 
ment in their policy.” The late Maharaja was a staunch advocate 
of Antyaj rights as human beings and also a strong opponent of 
the less essential obstacles of the caste system, but up to the last 
it was always debatable how far he carried the sentiment of the 
upper classes (not castes) with him, though he certainly removed 
the difficulty of convivial dinner, pereics: 

It will thus be seen that in all these directions there has, on 
the whole, been progress, though it is still very slow. Once again 
the Diwan utters a warning: “‘ No improvement in rural life is 
possible unless there is a change towards social justice in the out- 
look of the people. . . . The conclusion is irresistible that such 
reforms can succeed only with the support of an enlightened 
public opinion and penal measures do not do much good.” 
There will be few who will disagree with this pronouncement. 

The same may be said of the agricultural activities of the State, 
of which there are many. It docs not matter how many things 
are started; what does matter is the response to them. In this 
kind of work the late Maharaja’s TOUS seaetice ofa on of 
rupees (= 100 lakhs or rou; 750,000), the interest of whic! 
wast to be devoted to Reaetecs of the people, has been_ of 
enormous assistance. The money has been largely spent on im- 
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proving village water-supply, both for men and for cattle, on 
communications and on village protective works, all of which 
cannot but appeal strongly to the village mind. Nor have the 
more backward classes becn forgotten. Provision has been made 
for the settlement and training in agriculture of boys of the 
Thakarda class, whose usual occupation was criminal. Perhaps 
even morc interesting is the scheme for inducing Rabaris to settle 
on the land. The Rabaris are a wandering people, the gipsies of 
this part of India, who travel with their cattle from village to 
village. They are not, I believe, criminal and, like the gipsics, are 
picturesque; but they must be rather a nuisance when they descend 
upon a village and thus upset, if only for a time, the rural economy. 
The scheme, which is at present in its infancy, will be watched 
with interest. 

‘There are, however, many other activities of the kind. Agricul- 
tural farms have been in existence for many years. They are chiefly 
intended to demonstrate to the authorities themselves the kind of 
seed that can be best recommended to the grower, a process that 
to some extent means a system of trial and crror. But the Indian 
farmer is notoriously conscrvative; he is very prone to act on the 

rinciple that what was good enough for his father is good enow; 

for him, and it is difficult to get him interested in anything else. 
For all that, it is clear that some progress is being made, if it is 
slow. The figures given are cloquent of that, though the number 
of improved implements sold in the North of the State and in 
Kathiawar must have been a little disappointing to the authorities. 
Work is also being done on the ryots’ own fields to serve as an 
object lesson to others, and this should prove a very valuable ex- 
periment. 

Another activity in the cconomic field of rural welfare is co- 
operation. It is very difficult to judge of progress in this direc- 
tion, for here, more perhaps than anywhere else, the hold that the 
Movement has acquired over the people can best be judged by 
statistics. To any onlooker it may well seem strange that any 
man endowed with elementary economic sense should hesitate to 
join a co-operative society, with its loans at comparatively low 
interest and its fairly adjusted times of repayment, rather than 
continue to patronize the Shylock money-lender, with his exorbi- 
tant interest and sometimes with accounts that no one can under- 
stand. But the moncy-lender has certain advantages. In the first 
place he is a man, interested only in himself, not a soulless cor- 
poration consisting of men, some of whom perhaps the borrower 
does not trust. en again, and for much the same reason, he is 
usually ready to grant extensions of time for repayment. Thirdly, 
and perhaps most important of all, he is a time-honoured institu- 
tion with whom the conservative peasant is reluctant to part. 
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Being naturally improvident, he does not really care when he has 
to pay or indeed what he has to pay, so long as he need not pay 
now, His case is not altogether unlike that of the man (or woman) 
who collects his or her moncy in a stocking because he will have 
nothing to do with “them banks.” When therefore I read a lot 
of quite interesting statistics on the subject I feel a little sceptical. 
The question really is not how many societies there are nor how 
much money is involved but how far the idea has taken root, and 
here statistics are of no great help. The Report itself admits that 
“the condition of the primary agricultural societics continues to 
give cause for anxicty.” 

Before turning to what may be called the more general parts of 
the administration, such as Forests, Police and Justice, there remain 
two, or perhaps three, which touch the village population nearly. 
‘The comprchensive scheme by which it was hoped to provide every 
village with a good drinking wel] seems to have been completed. 
In some villages it was not possible to strike water, and boring 
works were undertaken in such parts. Altogether 277 borin; 
hhaye been made in the State, and this should prove a Useful 
adjunct. It is also satisfactory to read that anti-malarial work, 
which was first started about 1930), is now being done regularly 
and has practically become a sub-department of medicine. An 
interesting experiment is also being tried in the shape of subsidies 
to medical practitioners if they settle in villages. Hitherto, though 
the dispensaries with sub-assistant surgeons in charge have done 
good work, it is not possible to have cnough of them to serve more 
than a very limited area. The new scheme seems to be original 
and may be a very valuable addition to the existing medical relief. 
But another experiment which on the face of it might have proved 
very useful is not prospering. In 1937-38 it was arranged to lay in 
a stock of medicines in common use for the benefit of villages 
and contributions for this purpose were collected from villagers. 
There were 337 such “ village dispensaries” in the first year, but 
in the year of the Report thcy had dwindled to 162, or less than 
half. this seems to show that the wilagers do not appreciate them 
and either that they are content with the ordinary dispensaries, of 
which there is one for every 21,000 of the population, or that 
prefer the system of indigenous medicine for their ailments. 
Here, no doubt, we may see the influence of the women, who are 
usually on the conservative side, especially in matters of health 
and sanitation. On the other hand, questions relating to maternit 
have had adequate attention and seem to have been fairly wel 
petrosized, though no doubt the figures only represent 2 smal] 

ction of the whole. An interesting deve! ‘opment is a Trust 
Fund in the name of the Maharaja by which it is designed 
to extend medical relief for women. It is planned to open thir- 
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teen new institutions of the kind and to appoint lady doctors and 
nurses for them; but this scheme has only just been started and has 
not had time to yield any results. In the sphere of sanitation the 
work is largely in the hands of local bodies; it therefore differs 
from place to place according to the interest shown by any given 
body. It is difficult to suggest any other method of dealing with 
the questions involved, but one has a feeling that not much pro- 
press will be made so long as they are left to the caprice of these 

lies. One must be grateful for small mercies and it does seem 
that something is being done. Special sanitary circles have been 
formed, but one is inclined to doubt whether these will result in 
anything more than talk and pious resolutions. It is only fair to 
admit, however, that things may have improved of late years and 
that this tendency to debate resulting in nothing is a thing of 


the past. 

Thave been inclined to dwell on this subject because nothing 
can be more important to the ryot than his health and strength. 
Yet it is noticeable that the medical and sanitary expenditure in 
the State is the smallest of all the major departments, about half 
that of the Police, as shown in the graph, and about one-fifth of 
the Educational Budget. One knows, of course, that allotments 
are largely conditioned by the kind of work to be done. Some 
departments, such as Public Works, are necessarily spending de- 
pertinent, and we need not be surprised that the Public Works 

judget is more than three times the Medical. The Army is 
a r department, especially now, where expenditure is neces- 
sarily high, since it involves the pay of some 4,000 men and the 
cost of their equipment. Nevertheless, only seven and three- 

uarters lakhs, spent on Medical and Sanitary matters, seems a 

i sproportionately low figure considering the great importance of 
public health. Curiously enough these departments were some- 
what shabbily treated in British India, and the oon arte con- 
tinuously urging a more en ic policy. It is sible, whatever 
may singe have been done eiidth Tein that tradition is still 
holding Baroda back. There is always a tendency to budget more 
or less around the figures of the year before. Any large increase 
at once arouses suspicion and naturally every department works 
for its own hand, to get as much as it can, for there is always far 
more work to be done by the State than it can actually do. 

Naturally the care of their animals is, or should be, one of the 
first of considerations for the farmers. No doubt they do the best 

can on such knowledge as they possess. But it is satisfactory 
to learn that the number of veteri institutions is increasing 
and that they are becoming more and more appreciated. Over 
66,000 cases were treated in the year and nearly 90,000 animals 
were inoculated against rinderpest and hzmorrhagic septicemia. 
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That is a result which cannot be treated with contempt when it is 
remembered that the average ryot is averse from committing him- 
self to novel experiments and perhaps least of all to those which 
seem to him pointless. ‘“‘ What,” he would say, “is the use of 

utting medicine into an animal when it is not sick?” But with 
Bim “seeing is believing,” and when he has seen that no harm 
comes to the animal and: that it keeps well when others die in the 
time of an epidemic, it is not so difficult to persuade him to give 
the, to him, new idea a trial. 

Baroda is of course an agricultural country; agriculture is the 
occupation of 70 per cent. of the population. It is therefore in- 
teresting to notice what is being done in the way of industry. 
Cotton naturally takes pride of place, but if statistics are any guide 
very little progress is apparent. It is true that five new mills have 
been opened since 1927-28, but the number of looms has only in- 
creased by 1,200 odd since 1935. And there has been a consider- 
able fall in the output of yarn. Presumably Baroda has to compete 
with Bombay on the one side and Ahmedabad on the other, and 
these are the two biggest centres of the cotton industry in India. 
There were strikes during the year on the question of “ dearness 
allowance,” but they do not scem to have lasted long, and the best 
construction to be put on the figures is that if they have not 
advanced at least they have not gone back. On the other hand, 
the single woollen mill has considerably increased its output. 
This, however, is mainly due to the fact that it has been executin; 
large war orders. The only other industry that need be noticed 

¢ sugar factory in the south of the State. This was started in 
the hape of extending the cultivation of sugar-cane in the only 
part where there is really any hope of good results. These results 
are necessarily slow, and the figure of area under sugar-cane has 
only risen by about 150 acres in the year in spite of various con- 
cessions offered to the farmers. The output of the factory, on the 
other hand, has shown a considerable expansion. However, “one 
swallow does not make a summer,” and twenty factories or so do 
not make an industrial country. It is only fair to say that the 
Government has not set out to perform miracles. It neither 
expects nor wants to turn the State into a hive of industry, and 
there is no doubt that it is and will remain for as long as anyone 
can foresee mainly agricultural. Some confirmation of this is seen 
in the attempt to revive or to establish cottage industries, in which, 
however, only a very few showed any interest. The port of Okha 
on the coast of Kathiawar has done well, though there is nothing 
spectacular about the results. 

The only thing noticeable in the sphere of law and order was 
a fairly large increase of theft and burglary in the northern district 
of the State. This increase is attributed to the bad season, which 
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always brings such crimes into prominence. It may therefore be 
regarded as temporary and will probably disappear in a normal 
season, There was some rioting in the same district, consequent 
upon a trifling dispute between a Mussulman constable and a 
Hindu citizen. For the most part—in fact, nearly always—the 
two communities live side by side in perfect harmony, but in this 
particular place trouble seems to have been brewing, chiefly as the 
result of outside agitation. 

Railways—an important item in the Baroda programme—and 
Justice pursued the even tenor of their way. The list of Public 
Works contains only three roads outside the southern district of 
the Raj; on the other hand, most of the roads are maintained by 
the Prant Panchayats (District Boards). Even so, the expenditure 
of Rs. 140,000 on communications seems rather inadequate, though 
it is an improvement on the figures of the year before. It is to be 
remembered, however, that there is very little road-making 
material in the State and that so early as the time of Sir Madhava 
Rao (1875) the idea of making a regular system of metalled roads 
had to be abandoned. Nevertheless, the making of roads and 
their maintenance is usually regarded as one of the first and most 
important duties of a State which has not yet reached the peak of 
development. Even if they yield no direct return they are an 
economic investment, in that they increase market facilities and 
must largely reduce the wear and tear of livestock to the peasant. 

It only remains to speak of two minor but important depart- 
ments. The State is now committed to the use of electricity, 
which seems to be extending, if rather more slowly than might 
have been expected. There are, moreover, automatic telephones 
in six places in the State, exclusive of Baroda City. Broadcasting 
has made a little headway, and when Baroda has its own trans- 
mitter no doubt will become more popular. At present the work, 
which is in hand, is delayed by the war conditions. 

If in the course of this review I have omitted items of import- 
ance the Report itself is to blame because it provides no index, so 
that it is not easy to find what one is looking for and is apt to 
overlook matters of interest. It seems strange that a war which 
was ostensibly begun for the possession of a German-Polish port 
should be able to affect even the internal economy of an Indian 
State. We may hope that it will not be long under that influence 
and that very soon it may be able to resume the way of its 
peaceful and unhampered development. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
By G. C. Moxon 


UnrorrunaTE.y this small article must at least commence with 
some dry facts in order to give a general, what may be called a 
“‘bird’s-eyc,” view of these lovely sun-kissed islands. 

‘The Philippines consist of an archipelago of some 3,140 islands, 
situate about 500 miles off the east coast of Asia, their western 
shores, broadly spcaking, lapped by the China Sea and their eastern 
by the great Pacific Ocean. 

The northern island (Luzon) is some 600 miles east of the 
British Crown Colony of Hongkong, and the most southern 
(Mindanao) not far distant from British North Bornco, where 
the Straits of Balabac give access to Singapore and the Malay 
Peninsula. So that it is clear the Philippines strategically domin- 
ate the sea trade route between Hongkong and Malaya, with the 
coast of French Indo-China included. heir litical bias is 
therefore of supreme importance to both Great Britain and the 
French Empire in the Far East, to say nothing of the U.S.A., who 
draw most of their tin and rubber supplics from Malaya and 
tithe Philippine Teland mil 

¢ Philippine Islands represent some 41,000 square miles, 
stretching fron Luzon in the north (21-10 nb to Mindanao in the 
south (4°40 S.). 

The principal islands in the archipelago are Luzon, Masbate, 
Layte, Negros, Cebu, Bohol, Samar, Panay, Mindoro, and the 
large southern island of Mindanao in the Sulu Sea. 

These represent some 92 per cent. of the entire area, the balance 
consisting mostly of small isles or islets. 

The whole region is volcanic, and several active volcanoes still 
constantly emit sulphurous fumes and occasionally erupt with 


violence, causing much and terror. 
The two main scourges of these beautiful islands are earth- 
quakes and typhoons. 


The Spaniards of old evidently put their faith in very solid stone 
Paildings, but experience has shown that heavy masonry is no 
sure safeguard against carthquakes—rather the reverse. Modern 
views have led to the construction of much lighter buildings; 
brick or stone below, but wooden framework higher up, sur- 
mounted by corrugated iron roofs and sliding windows with small 
squares of talc or oyster shell (no glass). 

This type of construction yi to earth tremors, and unless 
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exceptionally severe, such buildings resume their normal position 
after bending and swaying ee a shock. a0 

The iron roofs give large cities such as Manila (the capital) a 
very unfinished, ugly appearance at first sight, but must save many 
from death and injury falling tiles. Some clever precautions 
are obviously necessary when we read that between 1902-8 the 
microseismograph at Manila recorded no less than 796 local earth- 

juakes, 
a In Mindanao there were eight great quakes in 1897 alone, which 
wrecked the town of Zamboanga by falling buildings and im- 
mense tidal waves, and a new island appeared off the coast of 
Borneo near Labuan. 

The typhoon season is nominally from May to October, but it is 
on record that these awful storms have occurred in every month in 
the year, so one is never quite safe. It requires the pen of a 
Conrad to give any idea of the terrible speed of these awful 
rotatory storms, when the wind acquires a velocity of over 100 
miles an hour and all life and property seem to be blasted out 
of existence during their progress. 

They appcar to generate somewhere down in the Sulu Sea and 
generally swing northward—a revolving, howling, screechin; 
gale, centrifugal in force, and ever moving forward. ‘The actu: 
onward pace varies considerably. Some creep northwards slowly, 
some tear up the China Sca like a shell from a gun, but al! in the 
ath of that dreadful circular movement is devastated by its speed 


Apart from these two menaces the Philippines might be called 
the Isles of the Blest. 

Throughout the archipelago the surface is much broken by 
hills, isolated volcanoes, and mountain ranges. 

In Luzon, the northern island, extending for some 350 miles 
runs the great Sierra Madre, rising in occasional peaks of between 
3,500 and 4,500 feet; and much the same type of scenery obtains, 
indeed, throughout the islands. 

Very green mountain slopes heavily wooded with dense tropical 
jungle, valleys and plains emerald hued with rice and sugar grow- 
ing in abundance, anuts, sweet potatoes, and coffee on the higher 
Jands are set in the glorious sparkling sunlit blue of the wide 
Pacific and the China Sca—a lovely picture. 

In such rugged country there are of course many rivers and 
streams; the busiest and more important commercially is, no doubt, 
the short, broad River Pasig that connects Manila with the great 
inland lake the Laguna de Bay. On its slow-moving bosom is 
borne a constant stream of coconut rafts, rattans, barges (cascos), 
and tow boats of varied size and power, ail bringing their precious 
burdens of tropical produce from the interior to be shipped from 
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the port of Manila to all of the world. In passing, one may 
say that the coconut raft (huge things perhaps 400 feet in length) 
is exactly suited to the Filipino temperament. 

Their sparse crews live for days in palm-thatched shelters whilst 
their unwieldy, slow-drifting charges slip gently downstream. 
Nothing at all to do but eat, sleep, and smoke, with an occasional 
push off shore when the raft too near a bank. 

In the southern islands miles and miles of far-flung “lates” or 
hemp plantations spread their broad, sheltering leaves to the sun, 
for hemp (“‘abaca ”’ to the Filipino) is first cousin to our old friend 
the banana. And there is this to be said, that the Philippines alone 
in the whole world can grow “abaca” whose breaking strain in 
the manufacture of rope cannot be equalled by any other fibre. 

In former days the huge trade in “‘abaca” was largely in the 
hands of Chinese dealers, but of late the Japanese have greatly 
increased their control of its production and local sale. cre is 
a thriving Japanese settlement at Davao in Mindanao which lives 
on its wide hemp interests. 

The Philippines are rich in birds but poor in mammals. Sni 
and duck (of all kinds) afford excellent sport all over the islands, 
and the forests teem with tropical birds of all hucs and sizes too 
numerous to detail here. 

Monkeys, wild pig, and deer (of many specics) are to be found 
in quantity in all wooded regions, and in some parts herds of wild 
“ carabao” (water buffalo) still range the least populated districts. 

In Mindoro exists a rare animal, the “ timarao,” half deer, half 
ox, with horns so close that it may well be this beast is the mythical 
unicorn. 

Agriculture is well served by the domesticated “ carabao,” whose 
amphibian habit and prodigious strength scrve well to plough the 
muddy tracts that form the basis of “ padi” (rice) fields. 

Last, but not least, comes the native pony. Direct descendant 
of the horses imported in the earliest days of Spanish invasion, this 
little animal breeds and thrives well on the grassy slopes of Min- 
doro and Mindanao. 

Standing only about 12 hands, he is a perfect little horse rather 
than a pony. Nearly all ponies in daily use are stallions—beautiful 
little creatures with crested necks and flashing cye, up to weight, 
and hard to tire; they are equine marvels. 

Under Spanish law no mares were allowed in city streets for very 
good fren as these small stallions will fight like wild cats if 
excited. 

Truly these islands are of real value and beauty—gems set in 
these azure seas, 

The climate on the whole may be described as good. It is hat, 
of course, very hot, but in Luzon, north of the Equator, it is not 
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always frizzling. In the winter a touch of the north-cast monsoon 
swecps down the China Sea from the frozen wastes of Siberia and 
just cools things down a bit. 

When in the early morning the thermometer registers about 
60° F. it feels positively cold, and a blanket is welcome o’ nights. 
Now there is a magnificent health resort at Baguio high up in the 
Sierra Madre, of which morc later. 

Now as to the islanders themselves—what manner of men are 
privileged to call these islands “home”? 

Weil, they are a mixture, and in spite of quakes and typhoons 
are, on the whole, a happy, easy-going, music-loving people. 

athe population of the whole archipelago is about 8 million 
souls, 

Of these the Visayans (southerners) are the most numerous 
{about 34 million), then there are Ilocanos, Bicols, Pampangefios, 
and others, with last, but not Icast, the Tagalogs (some 14 million), 
who inhabit Luzon and are far the most cultured and advanced of 
all the Philippine tribes. 

‘Theirs is the great city of Manila (a fine seaport), which is, to 
a large extent, the bottleneck through which most trade passes and 
which maintains the closest contact with the outside world—nowa- 
days by air as well as sea. Here also is the seat of Government for 
the archipelago, and the moss-covered bastions of those 300-year- 
old city walls look down on a modern community, equipped with 
every up-to-date sent for urban life in the tropics. Fine 
Government buildings, hotels, clubs, esplanade, well ept rouni- 
cipal gardens, and motor-cars by the thousand are witness to 
American drive and efficiency. The ports of Ioilo and Cebu in 
the southern islands are ever busy with the hemp and sugar trade, 
but cannot compare in importance with Manila. 

The whole population of the islands is a brown race which came 
from the south in succeeding waves of immigration beginning in 
prehistoric times, composed of twenty-three distinct tribes varying 
widely in culture, language, and appearance, but their tongue is 
of a common stock and there is a gencral resemblance in features 
and character. 

Speaking generally, the Filipino has much the same character- 
istics as the Malay, from whom he must bave sprung originally. 

He is lazy, vain, and 2 bit of a dandy, but he is a courageous 
fighter, quick in the “uptak,” a sportsman, and (to use a much- 
abused word) a gentleman. His t passion is for cock fighting, 
but under American influence he has been weaned from this cruel 
sport, and his energies are now turned to baseball, tennis, and 
boxing, to all of which he has taken kindly and successfully. 

He is capable of great devotion to those who earn his love and 
respect, but he is vengeful and never forgets an injury. 
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Three hundred years of Spanish culture have given him Christi- 
anity, much education, and, above all, the love ; music. 

Nearly every Filipino can play some sort of instrument: the 
Constabulary Band is famous it the East. 

The womenfolk have charm, and young girls dressed in their 
best present a pretty picture. 

Sunday Mass at any of the innumerable village churches scat- 
tered through the archipelago is a brave sight. 

The men in clean white shirts, always worn outside their 
trousers and never tucked in. The girls in their best bibs and 
tuckers, bright-coloured “‘sayas”" (skirts) with “tapis” (a sort of 
black lace apron tight round the hips), a “‘ camisa bok ” (a kind 
of loose coatee with very wide sleeve ends), often of “ pifia” 
(pineapple fibre), very stiffly laundered and beautifully em- 
broidered. 


For High Mass this is crowned with a black mantilla (usually 
black lace), and although pretty dusky faces look a bit odd in this 
black setting, shapely figures and many-coloured “‘sayas” make an 
attractive tout ensemble, 

This short description would not be complete if the Moros of 
Mindanao were not given special mention, Small in numbers 
(only about 300,000) they are a tough crowd. Fanatically Muham- 

fan, they are resolute fighters and hard to subdue. 

In times gone past the Spaniards failed entirely to impose their 
rule over this little race of warriors, and even the Americans found 
them a hard morsel to chew. In fact, in earlier days these Moro 
pirates made forays northwards and were a veritable terror to 
their Christian neighbours in other islands. 

When that great Conquistador Don Miguel Lopez de Legaspi 
pioneered the Spanish Empire in the Far East in 1565, he landed 
in the island of Cebu, the first Spanish settlement in the islands, 
Jater on founding Manila in 1571. 

Legaspi was reinforced from time to time not only by Spanish 
troops but by Spanish friars. 

Holy Mother Church found virgin soil and, braving all perils in 
even remote villages, her servants taught the natives their form of 
Christianity and doubtless raised them from barbarianism, but 
history does not relate that they had any luck with the Moros of 
Mindanao. 

The long period of Spanish ownership of the islands was broken 
once, from 1762-64, when the British (then at war with Spain) 
seized first Manila and then the whole archipelago. The occupa- 
tion only lasted some two years when, on peace being signed, the 
islands were returned to Spain. 

The British forces of occupation (under General Draper) in- 
cluded sepoys drafted from Southern india, and it is interesting to 
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note that even to this day the villagers of Caynta and Tay Tay (not 
far from Manila) display markedly the facial preci cto of 
Madrasees, quite unlike their Malay neighbours. 

They are proud of their origin and very clanny and cliquey. 

Unfortunately the Church of Rome was ill served by its 
“Frailes” in later years, and there was widespread corruption and 
even tyranny. This finally culminated in the Filipino insurrec- 
tion against their Spanish masters in 1896, first sponsored by the 
Filipino patriot Dr. José Rizal, and after his execution (he is now a 
patron saint to every islander), carried on by the Native Society of 
Katipunan, headed by that fine guerilla leader Emilio Aguinaldo. 

‘Their victory over the Spaniards (for though incomplete it was 
a victory) coincided with the arrival of the Americans in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898, and it was the refusal of the 
American General Merritt to allow Aguinaldo’s troops to enter 
(and probably sack) Manila that culminated in hostilities between 
the American army of occupation and the Filipino rebels, which, 
as the world now knows, led to the United States assuming a pro- 
tectorate over the islands. 

This protectorate continues to this day, but by agreement should 
terminate in 1946, leaving the Philippines for the Filipinos with- 
out any outside interference. 

How the latter view this approaching entry “on their own” 
into an apparently bleak and forbidding world it is impossible to 
say, and the more so that with the severance of the American con- 
nection will also probably cease the more-favoured nation clause 
that cnables the Filipino grower to obtain a fair price for his 
product (a big matter) in the American market, to say nothing of 
other advantages it would take too long to detail here. The cur- 
Fency question might become acute, for at present the “ peso” is 
guaranteed by the U.S. Treasury as having the value of 50 cents 

ld. 
evel, that is the bird’s-eye view, but the writer hopes he may 
be pardoned for a short digression into matters of personal observa- 
tion and knowledge of the islands. 

The Philippines! What a picture of happy, care-free life those 
words must conjure up in the memories of those of us who worked 
and played in those far distant isles nearly half a century ago, and 
who still remain to face the “slings and arrows” of a sadly de- 
teriorated world. 

It was a remote British community in those days, Perhaps a 
couple of hundred, all engaged in business activities—and no small 
trade was involved. 

They witnessed the Filipino Revolution and the transference of 
the islands to American mule, both attended with much bloodshed, 
exciting, and sometimes dangerous days to the civil community. 
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The British were always known as “Loco Ingles” (mad Eng- 
lish), who never hesitated to “ go out in the noonday sun” or even 
the midnight moon, whether bent on work or sport. 

Even our Sunday morning paper hunts were very little inter- 
rupted; by agreement with Spanish and Filipino “high com- 
mands” these were permitted. We sallied f at dawn, can- 
tered across “ no-man’s land,” jumped the two shallow trenches 
that bordered it, Union Jack flying, and returned after a good 
15-mile gallop across country to an enormous “ desayuno” 
(breakfast). 

We kept fitand enjoyed the cheers that greeted us from both sides. 

But those were days when fighting was conducted in a gentle- 
manly spirit! One Filipino warrior complained bitterly when the 
Americans took a hand that they were “ salvajes” (savages). 

Asked “ Why?” he retorted : “‘ They go on fighting all day long 
and don’t even respect the hour of siesta |” 

Those were the days of sailing ships, and a regular armada Jay 
in the broad waters of Manila Bay loadin; hemp, sugar, rattans, 
coffee, and most tropical produce for world distribution. 

An honest-to-God merchant business—clean, exacting, and 
interesting. 

There were trim American barques (complete with genial ca 
tain, wife, and children—not forgetting the canary and the at, 
“blue noses” from Nova Scotia, fine British vessels of all rigs, well 
manned and well equipped, and here and there an occasional 
steamer. 

The local “ Fondas" (small inns) could tell many a tale of those 
hardy old sea dogs with their yarns of adventurous voyaging and 
their diverse views upon cverything under the sun—or on the 
water. 

Today steam has ousted sail almost entirely, and American 
energy and skill have constructed a modern up-to-date port with 
huge quays and warchouses. 

Time has added yet another valuable export to the long list. 
Gold has been found in many districts, rincipally in the moun- 
tain region of the Sicrra Madre, scientifically mined under the agis 
of efficient Americans the output must now be approaching the 
huge figure of £8 million a year. 

‘The centre of this mining activity is Baguio, the health resort 
developed by the Americans, it is believed, on the original plans 
of Mr, Burnham, at one time a famous landscape gardener and 
builder of cities. 

This town of Baguio is a “‘ thing of joy and a beauty for ever.” 

Situate some 6,000 feet above sea-level, surrounded by pine-clad 
peaks, bracing, cool, and healthy, it has benefited hugely From the 
stimulus of surrounding prosperous gold mines. 
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An observatory, golf course, polo club, hospitals, schools (for 
white as well as native children), a country club and residential 
bungalows are among the amenitics offered by this mountain 
centre, and it also boasts fine Government buildings. 

The natives of this region are Igorotes, who were until com- 
paratively recently addicted to the charming sport of head-hunt- 
ing, their favourite diet being dog—a wild and savage folk. 

Under American rule their head-hunting proclivitics have been 
diverted to work in the gold mines, but dog still figures largely in 
the local housewife’s menu, and quite recently there was a regular 
dog market, where dozens of aa ewe curs were daily offcred 


for sale. 
The journey from Manila to pee is now mostly made w 
air; there is a regular service, and when I last made the trip I 1 


Manila at 6 a.m. (with the morning paper supplied free!) and 
arrived over the pinnacles of Baguio about one fae later, 

What a contrast to earlier days when the great mountain motor 
road was in course of construction (a fine feat of engineering); 
even then the Manila journey took from cight to ten fon by 
train and car, most of it in the steamy heat of the lowlands. it 
is related that when Judge Taft (afterwards President of the 
U.S.A.) was High Commissioner to the Philippines he made the 
mountain ascent on horseback. 

Judge Taft was a big heavy man scaling a good 18 stone, and 
when he cabled the Secretary of State in Washington of his safe 
arrival, the reply quickly came over the wires: “ How is the 
horse?” 

It is not within the province of this article to make any reference 
to the military defences of the islands, nor to the darkening 
shadow that now creeps over this Far Eastern scene. 

One can only hope that in God's good time the darkness will 

ive way to light, and once more the sun will shine brightly on 
¢ “Islands of the Blest.” 
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A TALK ON INDIA 


By Epwin Hawarp 


(Formerly editor of the Pioneer, Allahabad, and of the North 
China Daily News, Shanghai.) 


‘Tum problem of India—in England at all events—is very difficult 
for the gencral public to understand. 

Some English people still think of India in terms of Kipling. 
The young man or young woman going out to India—he to get 
work, she to gct married—is immediately told of the magnificent 
sporting facilities offered or the delights of dancing and other 
recreative joys. Wherever the British community goes it quite 
rightly has its social pleasures like any other community, but to 
look at a country of 338,000,000 people, covering an area of over 
a million square miles, merely as a setting for a shoot in the 
jungle or adance at Bagalpur is an error in perspective. 

en, too, there are seriously minded folk who apply them- 
selves with more enthusiasm and emotion than capacity for critical 
judgment to India’s economic and social complexities as described 
y extreme partisanship, in order to support equally extreme 
political theories. 

‘Those who want a true picture must strike the balance between. 
these different points of view. Obviously, the handful of British 
men and women in India must play a comparatively insignificant 
part in the J teqsaid life of that sub-continent, To obtain even a 
dim idea of the immensity of India’s own personal life one should 
stand on the banks of the Ganges, where that river joins the 
Jumna (and where, men say, is a third unseen river known as the 
Saraswati, which underground completes the Sacred Tribenum), 
and should watch the crowds in their thousands gathered there on 
the riverside at the time of a grand mela—a fair primarily de- 
signed for religious pilgrimage but offering, as fairs do, an oppor- 
tunity for festive satisfaction. 

The British came to India as traders. They remained to organ- 
ize, not merely the government of India, but also, with the help 
of Indians themselves, a nationalism, instinct with pride justified 
by age-old traditions and achievement, which has grown and 
strengthened until, today, the difficult problem of transferring 
authority to Indian hands is sPerooching: a final stage. 

More than onc hundred years ago Macaulay, in commend- 
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ing to the House of Commons the measure which opened the door 
for Indians to employment in Government service, dimly foresaw 
that experience of administration might induce the peo) le of 
India to demand European institutions. He added: “ Whether 
such a day will ever come I know not, but never will I attempt 
to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest 
day in English history.” 

It is not possible in a short survey to give the whole story of the 
advance in British India towards full responsible self-government, 
but everyone knows that a point has been reached at which it can 
be said that the goal of Dominion Status is in sight. Under the 
authority of Parliament the present constitution has actually estab- 
lished full self-government in the eleven provinces of British India, 
and peace for the entry of British India and the Indian States 
for the first time into formal relationship in a Federal Govern- 
ment of India. This provincial autonomy has been in force since 
April, 1937. 

Pro; in British India, by stages starting with the modest 
introduction of nominated Indian members into the Legislative 
Councils in 1861, has now culminated in full responsible govern- 
ment in the eleven provinces, based on a total electorate of 
30,000,000. These constitutional reforms, until the latest measure 
was approved by Parliament, have not affected the Indian 
States. 

It must not be thought, however, that there has been no political 
progress in the States. Especially in recent years, the autocracy of 
the rulers has been greatly mitigated by their own spontancous 
action. In many of the States Legislative Councils have been set 
up. Judiciarics independent of the Executive have been estab- 
lished and retired High Court Judges from India have been 
appointed to preside. r 

Twenty-three States, among them the most important, have 
Legislative Assemblies, many of which possess elected majorities 
with the right of voting on Budget gan. Some States possess 
administrations comparable wit at maintained in British 
India, 

Owing to fundamental disagreement between the main political 
elements in India on the question of Federation, it has not been 
possible to bring into operation the Federal provisions of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, and the issue of Federation is 
now postponed until the end of the war. Given goodwill, how- 
ever, and a spirit of com: ise, there is no reason why a Federa- 
tion of British India and the Indian States should not eventually 
be accomplished. Free and Hp it the Common- 
wealth is the clear goal of British policy for India, and the Govern- 
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ment has announced that as soon as ible after the conclusion 
of the war a body re: tative of the principal elements in 
India’s national life will be convened to devise the framework of 
a new constitution in accordance with Indian conceptions of 
Indian conditions and of Indian needs. The field is therefore 
open for the modification, or fundamental reconstruction, of the 
existing Act. As an immediate practical step towards the eventual 
solution of the problem and as a mcans of associating representa- 
tive Indians more intimately with the government of theie country 
and the conduct of the war, the offer has been made, and remains 
open, to expand the Viceroy’s Exccutive Council so that it becomes 
predominantly Indian in membership. 

In studying the story of the march of India to the ballot box, it 
is perhaps not always recognized that it represents a century at 
least of ordercd government and stable administration and ever- 
widening freedom for the people. 

These processes could not have becn at work unless India herself 
had been made secure from outside attack, Who holds the sea, 
holds India. India’s three thousand miles of sea coast has been 
kept inviolate by the ceaseless vigilance of the Royal Navy, in 
which now the Royal Indian Navy, small though it be, has a proud 
part. On land, from east to west, in the north, India is shielded by 
the most gigantic Pompe in the world. The mighty Himalayas 
stand snowclad and impassable against the invader. 

In the north-west there is a different tale to tell. For centuries 
the invader found in the Kohat and Khyber Passes entry to the 
fertile plains of Northern India. Fifty miles north of i is the 
little village of Panipat. There five times in India’s history a 
battle has decided the destinies of India. Each time the invader 
won, despite fierce gallantry opposed to him. But since the British 
came the Army in India, composed of British and Indian troops, 
has “ shuttered up the gateway of the north” and preserved India 
from fear of external attack, so that her people can work out their 
political salvation undisturbed from without. 

In this security the Government itself has been able, not only 
to encourage the advance of political institutions, but also to 
organize services for improvement of the economic condition of 
the country. Famine, that dread visitation to which India was so 
often exposed, has been conquered. Irrigation, railways—there 
are forty-one thousand miles of railways in India—and ever-in- 
creasingly accurate scientific meteorological observations have 
made the failure of the rainfall or monsoon of less account than 
it was in the old days. 

In rgrg there occurred a failure of the monsoon on a scale un- 
paralleled in modern times. Thanks to the completeness of the 
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services already mentioned, it had but little effect on the country 
as a whole. But before canals and railways could exercise their 
full influence, the Government tackled this problem by enactment 
of an elaborate famine code which in itselt was so effective that 
it has been copied in other countries, among them, it is under- 
stood, Soviet Russia. Moreover, the Indian Famine Trust, specific- 
ally created to assist arcas afflicted by a shortage in rainfall, has in 
recent years made large grants to uake and flood relief 
funds because of the smallness of the draft on its primary func- 
tions. 

There is no wish to suggest either that British rule in India has 
been faultless, or that the achievements which have been men- 
tioned are purcly British in their origin. Some Englishmen feel 
that they have to be apologetic when they talk of India. This 
perhaps is due to a lack of knowledge of the subject. It is human 
tocrr. In tackling so vast a problem errors must have been made 
~~some of them serious. Yet, with that reservation we can fairly 
be proud of our Indian record. 

jut if we imagine that we alone can claim credit, then we are 
gtavely mistaking the position. Right through our association 
with India, India has owed a great debt to the genius of her 
people, to the deep-rooted culture of her own institutions and to 
the magnificent qualitics of the different races which now go to 
form the Indian nation. It is rather to the team work of British 
and Indians in the construction of this modern India that tribute 
should be paid. The comradeship of British and Indians, first in 
the armies of the East India Company and then in the Indian 
Army itself, has becn not mercly a guarantee of the defence of 
India but also an inspiring symbol of the partnership, now far- 
reaching and comprehensive, between British and Indians in the 
administration. 

After all, today, to go right to the top, the Government of India 
is half Indian and half British, that is to say, with the exception 
of the Viccroy and the Commander-in-Chief, the Cabinet or 
Viceroy’s Executive Council is composed of three British and 
three Indian members. ‘The Legislatures in British India, as we 
have already seen, are composed entirely of elected Indian repre- 
sentatives except for a mere handful of Indians nominated to 
represent special communities. 

Turning to the administration itself, the services are completely 
Indianized in the middle and lower ranks, and in the upper ranks 
the Propertioe of Indians to British is usually fifty-fifty, but some- 
times the predominance of Indians is marked. The police forces 
of India total 187,000. They are provincial and under the control 
of Indian Ministers. (The temporary hiatus caused by the resig- 
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nation of the Congress Party Ministries may for the moment be 
disregarded.) Of these 187,000, only 600 are British officers. 

To quote just a few more figures: in the civil medical depart- 
ments of India, out of a total of 6,000 fully or partly qualified 
medical men, there are less than 200 Europeans, as the British are 
called in India. In the Forest Services there are 240 Europeans 
‘out of a total of 16,000 and in the Engineering Department 500 
Europeans out of a total of 7,500. The 800,000 employees on the 
Indian State Railways comprise only 3,500 Europeans. Turning 
to the Judiciary, out of 2,500 Judges of all grades, there are 230 


Europeans. 
The best proof of the extent to which Indianization has gone is 
afforded by what is known as general administration. t in- 


cludes high officials—commissioners of divisions, district officers 
and the like. Excluding the lower classes of subordinates, out of 
a total of 5,500 there are only 630 Europeans. 

So when we talk with pride of the efficiency of the administra- 
tive machine which spreads its influence over a country of 886,000 
square miles and containing a population of some 300,000,000— 
this refers to British India only—we must recognize that it is not 
solely a British achievement. It is rather the result of fine team- 
work between British and Indians for a country the interests of 
which they both have warmly at heart. 

Nor is this surprising. India is the cradle of an ancient civiliza- 
tion dating back some 5,000 years before Christ. Recent excava- 
tions in the Punjab and Sind have shown that in those distant ages 
India had large and populous cities, well-built houses and public 
bulldings and other amenities as enjoyed by Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, then the centres of the civilized world. Later on, Taxila— 
near Rawalpindi—-was the meeting-place of the great civilizations 
of India, Greece and Persia, 

In the fourth and third centuries before Christ the Ma 
dynasty—especially under Chandragupta and Asoka—masterfully 
brought to the administration of India a perfection of organiza- 
tion and encouragement of culture which compared favourably 
with that of ancient Greece. The Mogul Empire in its zenith 
under Akbar, contem of England's Queen Elizabeth, was 
maintained by comprehensive administrative ability as well as by 
medieval splendour. 

Traditions of scholarship, artistic achievement, philosophy and 
statesmanship have managed in India to survive all the vicissi- 
tudes of internal strife. Thus, in the period which has given rise 
to modern India there has been a wealth of talent on which to 
draw for inspiration. 

To this modern India, Indians have made rich contribution in 
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talents of every kind—on the bench, in the secretariat, in medicine, 
in finance and commerce, in engineering skill and scientific re- 
search, in the arts and in literature. That in itself should be a 
guarantee that the structure for which both British and Indians 

ve been responsible is built on sound and durable foundations. 

There is indeed a great field for their services and all of them 
would admit that much has to be done. The standard of living 
in India is low. There are comparatively few large towns. ‘The 
bulk of the population live in 500,000 villages. Only 36 towns 
have a population of over 100,000. Problems like education and 
public health have therefore major importance, and it requires 
patience and determination to overcome the difficulties of im- 
proving conditions. 

India is the home of endemic disease. The Public Health 
Departments of all provinces would like to have far more money 
than they can be given to take measures rapidly to guard against 
disease and improve the conditions of living and so better the 

hysique of the people. The climate is not the only enemy. 

here are deep-rooted customs and conservative prejudices born 
of ancient modes of thought which block the path of the re- 
former. No onc knows this better than Indians themselves, but 
they also know that, slow-movin; though it may scem to be, the 
Government machine is ever ready to stimulate progress. 

The administration is not costly. The Central Government's 
annual revenue is about £60,000,000. The total revenue at the 
disposal of the eleven provinces is about the same figure, so this 
vast administration manages to work on a basis of {120,000,000 
a year. 

Taxation in India has necessarily to be light compared with 
‘Western standards, and India’s Public Debt amounts roughly to 
about £ 350,000,000, the bulk of which is productive. That is not 
a bad record for the authorities who have been responsible for 
India for so many years. It is true that in the Central Govern- 
ment’s Budget the geographical and political situation of India 
makes military expenditure a heavy item. Recognizing this fact, 
the British Government have from time to time attempted to 
lighten the burden. For Sy owing to the increased cost of 
modern armies and the need preserving India’s defences, a 
grant of £34,000,000 was recently ided by Parliament, three- 
quarters being a free gift to India and the remaining quarter 
advanced by way of a loan. 

Although it is very natural that Indian political claims should 
at times be supported by criticisms and the eagerness of the 
claimants is likely to perceive reluctance or undue caution on the 
British side, it is unwise to dwell overmuch on the past and, 
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above all, to indulge in recrimination. Such an effort to belittle 

the achievements of their predecessors does less than justice to the 

Indians who are now assuming richer responsibilities. For they 

tend to underestimate the difficulties in the way of further achieve- 

meat and so sow the seeds of dangerous disappointment in the 
cure. 

The Congress Party, as the largest single party in India, has 
until now been unable to sce cyc to eye with the Government 
regarding the constitutional position. It has been abundantly 
clear that that party shares with all parties in India and with the 
rulers of the Indian States the conviction that the war against 
Hiderism is a righteous war. It is true that under the inspiration 
of Mr. Gandhi the party would hke to sce Hitler’s totalitarian 
‘war opposed by totalitarian pacifism. That is not the view of the 
vast majority of Indians any more than it is the view of Great 
Britain, her Dominions and her Allies. 

This, however, brings to mind a recent conversation between 
an Englishman and an Indian friend. The latter frankly was a 
strong sympathizer with, if not a supporter of, the Con; 
Party. He said: “This quarrel which we have with the British 
Government is a purcly domestic affair. It is not the concern of 
Germany, Italy or any other Dictator power. So far as the war 
is concerned, India is wholeheartedly behind Great Britain.” 
Does not this recall the old chestnut about the fight in the street 
between husband and wife when the well-meaning outsider en- 
deavoured to protect the lady and was promptly rewarded by 
being violently assaulted by both contestants? 

That, if somewhat frivolously stated, is the attitude of India 
today, an attitude illustrated by the present remarkable expan- 
sion of Indian industries to ensure that the resources of India are 
placed fully at the disposal of the Empire, as well as of India in 
its fight for civilization. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of the United Provinces, 
recently told an audience in Allahabad that one result of the war 
would be to make India almost independent of foreign imports 
owing to the enormous development of her industries in her war 
effort. And, of course, no one can talk about India’s war effort 
without remembering the magnificent contribution which the 
Indian Army makes to the fighting forces in that field. 

‘When the Montagu-Chelmsford Report was being written the 
last Great War was in progress, The Report concluded with the 
significant remark that while it was being penned the destinies 
of India were being decided on the battlefields of France. Today, 
when the frontier of India extends to Malaya and to Egypt where 
Indian troops are standing shoulder to shoulder with their com- 
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arr from all parts of the Empire, history is again repeating 
itself. 

Every Indian knows full well, whatever may be the differences 
of opinion between certain parties and the British Government, 
that the victory of Great Britain in this present worldwide struggle 
is the only guarantee of India’s continued prosperity and national 
security. 


THE DRUZES 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


By Esrarze BrytH 


Amonest the many races and creeds of the East none is more 
elusive or more fascinating than the Druzes, the People of “El-Jebel 
—the Mountain,” as they call their home in the Lebanon, recog- 
nizing no other as equal in grandeur and strength. ‘Their rise dates 
from the cleventh century, and their origin has been variously im- 
puted, to the Yemenite Arabs, the Chinese, the Tibetans, the 
Kurds, and even to the tribes with whom Esarhaddon colonized 
Samaria after the Second Captivity. In appearance, the modern 
Druzes resemble the surrounding Syrian-Arab stock, which is suffi- 
ciently mixed to account for any unusual features and character- 
istics; I have never seen any Druze whose appearance suggested a 
Far Eastern strain. 

‘The Druze creed was originally an offshoot of the Ismaileych, a 
Shiah sect founded by Ismail, eldest son of the sixth Shiah if, 
which split in two after his death. The branch from which the 
Druzes sprang claimed descent from Fatmch, the Prophet's daugh- 
ter. the ft Fatimite Khalif, Abe Mahemmed Abdaliah, sore 
away from the rcigning sovercign (seated in Mesopotamia) the 
whole of his soutien Sominions, including Arabia, Syria and 
Egypt establishing a strong riva] throne and dynasty in Cairo. 
‘The sixth in descent from him was the notorious Abu-Ali cl-Hakim 
li-Amrillah, “ El-Hakim,” as he is known to history, who ascended 
the thronc in 996. After four years of stormy and perilous tutelage, 
he overthrew his vizar, Barjewan the Eunuch, and at fifteen years 
of age enjoyed unrestricted sovercignty. Freed from all restraint, 
El-Hakim soon showed signs of mania, and massacres of Christians 
and Jews, and even of Muslims, took place. In 1014 he issued two 
edicts, one compelling all women to remain at home, the other for- 
bidding shoemakers to provide shoes for women. A number of 
women who had ventured out to the Baths were walled up there 
alive, as a warning to others. When a dog barked at the Khalif’s 
horse all the dogs in Cairo were killed. 

A strong superstitious sense underlay this wanton cruelty, and 
the mind of this man, half mystic and half madman, was fertile soil 
for the seed dropped into it by a Persian Dai (teacher), one 
Muhammad Ibn-Ismail El-Dorazi, who came to Cairo about 1017. 
El-Hakim was persuaded that he was an incarnation of the Deity, 
but when El-Dorazi preached this doctrine in the mosque, the 
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faithful drove him out. El-Dorazi fled to Wadi el-Teim, the vallcy 
between Hermon and the Lebanon, where he settled down and 
began to preach his peculiar doctrines to the Libanese there, who 
were Batenites (mystics), another Shiite sect. After El-Dorazi’s 
disappearance, another Persian Dai arrived in Cairo—Hamzah 
Ibn-Ahmad El}-Hadi. He also lent sy t to the Khalif’s belief in 
his own divinity, and under his guidance El-Hakim finally dis- 
carded the faith of Islam, even forbidding the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
El-Hakim was strangled by his sister’s servants, who suspected him 
of intending her death, near Jebel Mokattam, whither he was in 
the habit of resorting. The assassins disposed of the body for fear 
of reprisals; but Hamzah proclaimed that El-Hakim had been 
translated to Heaven, whence he would return in duc course to 
take vengeance on his enemies. Hamzah declared also that the 
day of grace had ended with El-Hakim’s translation, and that no 
conyerts could be admitted hereafter into the true fold, for “ the 
door was shut”; thus guarding himsclf and his followers against 
assassination by pretended converts. 

Freed from El-Hakim, the orthodox Muslims put some of his 
adherents to the sword, a number of whom escaped to the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Syria. El-Hakim’s son and successor sought 
Hamzah'’s life, but he was wise and fled betimes. Hamzah tra 
El-Dorazi to Syria, and found that he had a considerable followin; 
amongst the Libanese. He denounced El-Dorazi to them wi 
such energy that they turned upon their Teacher and murdered 
him, leaving the field open to Hamzah. A year later, however, 
Hamzah himself vanished from the scene, whether by escape or 
by death is uncertain. By a freakish turn of fortune’s wheel the 
name “ Druze” perpetuates the memory of El-Dorazi as founder 
of the Druze creed, though it is in the main the work of Hamzah. 

The Druze story is one of warfare and unrest. For over three 
centuries they were the dominating influence in the Lebanon and 
their swords in active use, now against the Ottomans, now against 
the Maronites, or Native Christians of the Lebanon, now against 
each other; the two great Druze families, the Arslans and the 
Jumbalaats, being almost exterminated in this way. High 
amongst Druze patriots stands the Emir El-Din Mean II, who 
added to his realm the wealthy seaports of Beyrout and Sidon, 
but was put to death by the Ottomans in 1635. About 150 years 
later arose the famous Emir Bashir, a member of the Shahab 
family, who were not Druzes but were allied by marriage. The 
Arslans and the Jumbalaats, being too much exhausted to con- 
tinue their hereditary warfare with cach other, preferred that 
Bashir, “the foreigner,” should rule in Lebanon, rather than 
share sovereignty between them. Bashir made friends with the 
Maronites by professing to be a Christian secretly, and in this way 
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he secured the adherence of a powerful and independent com- 
munity. He helped the Ottomans to suppress = ar on Syria 
by the Egyptians, whose gencral was supported by Sir Sidney 
Shaith, ancl later by the redoubtable Tbrabam Pasha; but when 
the Ottomans had re-established their authority they banished 
Bashir, fearing his influence with the Druzes. 

"The stimulation of racial and religious antagonisms amongst its 
diverse subject-peoples was a cardinal point in Ortoman. policy up 
to 1914. The Christian communities belonged to churches whic! 
were politically powerful in the West, and the European Powers 
concerned kept a watchful eye on their congregations in Turkish 
dominions, losing no opportunity of intervening in a “crisis.” In 
the Near East, Trance constituted herself guardian of all Church 
of Rome interests, and Russia of the Orthodox Church holdings, 
both gaining political advantage thereby over Turkey and against 
cach other. The Armenians, being for the most part Turkish 
subjects and members of a purcly National Church, had no foreign 
Power behind them. Before 1914 several attempts were made by 
Christian Arab congregations, and even of whole villages and dis- 
tricts in Palestine and Syria, to join the Church of England, in the 
belief that British protection and support would follow auto- 
matically. It was difficult for them to realize that England does 
not work this way. The Sultan exploited Maronite and Druze 
antipathics so as to further his own ends. In 1859 the Maronites 
were disarmed, and in 1860 terrible massacres of Libanese Chris- 
tians took place. Europe was compelled to intervene, and in 1864 
a Constitution for the Tchanon was drawn up, under which the 
Sultan remained nominally the suzerain power but with his claws 
well clipped. A Christian governor was appointed for the 
Lebanon, with four sub-governors under him, one being a Druze. 
Even this restricted measure of law and order was irksome to the 
wilder element amongst the Druzes, and many families migrated 
to that part of the Hauran which has been identified with the 
Land of Bashan. 

France has always taken an active intercst in Syria. Long before 
1914 French influence was jount there; every young Syrian 
aspired to learn French and. if possible, went to Paris, returning 
home practically 2 Frenchman in manners, dress and outlook. 
The Druzes, however, remained more or less immune from 
foreign influences through their pride and their impenetrable 
secrecy of thought and habit. When foreign contacts were un- 
avoidable, they showed a distinct preference for England and 
English ways and education. Miss Gertrude Bell was sounded by 
them as to the possibility of British intervention and protection. 
“The Druze sheikhs assembled in my tent under shadow of night, 
and after much cautious beating about the bush and many assur- 
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ances from me that no one was listening, they asked whether if 
the Turks again broke their treaties with thc Mountain, the 
Druzes might take refuge with Lord Cromer in Egypt, and 
whether I would not charge myself with a message to him. I 
replied with the air of one weighing the proposition in all its 
aspects that the Druzes were a people of the hin country, and that 
Egypt was a plain and would therefore scarcely suit them. The 
Sheikh el-Balad looked at the Sheikh ed-Din, and the horrible 
vision of a land without mountain fastnesses in which to take 
refuge, or mountain paths casy to defend, must have opened 
before their eyes, for they replied that the matter required much 
thought, and I heard no more of it. Nevertheless, the moral is 
obvious: all over Syria and even in the desert, wherever a man is 

ound down by injustice or mastered by his own incompetence, 

¢ wishes that he were under the rule that has given wealth to 
Egypt, and our occupation of that country, which did so much 
at first to alienate from us the sympathies of Muhammadans, has 
proved the finest advertisement of English methods of govern- 
ment” (Desert and the Sown). 

Proud, warlike, secretive and fanatical, the Druzes are no easy 
people to handle. Under Turkish rule dacterly they were prac- 
tically autonomous, as were the Bedouin East of Jordan, the Porte 
having learnt wisdom pos eet than one sharp military 
encounter with each. The ze Rising of 1925 against the 
French was caused by their bitter resentment at black troops being 
used to police their free Mountain, for the Druzes regarded these 
soldiers as being of an inferior creation, who were placed in a 
position of authority, being part of the French army and therefore 
considered French citizens. The Druzes complained time and 
again to the French military authorities. In this way a situation 
developed which, from the Druze point of view, could only be 
wiped out in blood. Resentment was quickened by General 
Sarrail’s harsh administration, and by taxation which, so they 
believed, benefited France and not the Mountain: they had paid 
no taxes to Turkey. They rose. The story of that desperate, 
futile rising, and of its suppression, is one of the most tragic 
episodes in Druze history. The Emir el-Attrash, with a few 

jousand men, occupied old fortress of Azrak, in the Wadi- 
Sirhan oasis, whence he harassed French territory in a series of 
dashing but futile raids; these were the tactics employed by the 
Saracens against the Crusaders with frequent success, but the 
Druzes were entirely ignorant of the sses of modern warfare. 
The French hastened their downfall by concluding a Treat 
Extradition with the Emir Abdallah of Trans-Jordan, and an 
ultimatum was despatched to El-Attrash, giving him twenty-four 
hours in which to abandon the fort, and the Druzes fled to 
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Haditah. In this way the Druzes were split in two. A nomadic 
section under El-Attrash live in tents grouped about some ancient 
wells in King Ibn-Saud’s dominions, where they scrape a living 
by extracting walt and by growing enough corn for their own con- 
sumption. The other section have their headquarters at Baaklin, 
in the Lebanon, and carry on the silk trade for which the Druzes 
were famous in olden days, though it is now on a reduced scale. 

The Druzes call themselves “ Muwabhadin,”, worshipper! of 
The One God. Their creed is a mosaic of bits taken the 
Pentateuch, the Gospels and the Koran, coloured with Sufi 
legends. They believe that the Deity has been incarnated seven 
times, in Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Curisr, Mohammed, 
and El-Hakim; the latter, being the final manifestation, will 
return to judge the world from Egypt. Before that day, however, 
Islam and Christianity will mect in a terrible struggle, which is 
Armageddon. Proselytism is discouraged—‘ the door is shut: 
none enters or goes out ”—and apostasy is unknown. A Druze 
may live as a member of any creed for reasons of convenience or 
expediency, but he must revert when dying to his own faith, other- 
wise he cannot be buried according to Druze rites and will be lost 
eternally. Only a definite number of souls has been created, and 
at death each soul passes into another human body and pursues 
its existence as one of the Initiated (Akkal) or the Uninitiated or 
Profane (Djahil). The Akkals can be of cither sex, women of a 
certain age being admitted who are willing to undergo the same 
tests as the men. The admission of a candidate is preceded by a 
searching enquiry into his or her character, conduct and past life, 
and candidates are warned that they must for ever shun vice, 
idleness, and all forms of self-indulgence such as smoking, takin; 
snuff, drinking intoxicating liquors, wearing rich apparel, an 
living luxuriously. The Akkals admit him for a period into their 
circle, so that they can overlook his every word, action and habit; 
if he passes his probation honourably, he is permitted for a further 
twelve months to attend some of the khalwehs (meetings), where 
the inner mystcries are discussed, but he is present as a listener 
only. Having passed all these tests satisfactorily, he becomes an 
Akkal himself, and his admission as an Initiate is signified by the 
ceremonious presentation of the white turban, which is their dis- 
tinguishing mark. Every Akkal has to bind himself by a terrible 
oath to keep the secrets of his religion inviolate at all costs, and 
never to speak of them to outsiders under penalty of being “‘ ab- 
solved (or cut off) from the Adored Creator.” 

The Druzes have no mosques or places set apart for worship, 
which has led to the belief, especially amongst their Moslem 
neighbours, that they do not pray. They do pray, but secretly 
and not in congregation. The usual Muslim ablutions before 
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prayer are not observed, which is another offence to Muslims. 
Every Druze village has its khalweh, or meeting-place, where the 
Initiates gather every Thursday evening to discuss worldly as well 
as religious matters; the results of these discussions are made 
known to the other khalwehs in the same district, and finally their 
united decisions are sent up to the general assembly, at Baaklin. 
In this way the Druzes preserve that continuity and harmony in 
faith and practice which is one of their most vital characteristics. 
The Profane are not admitted to the khalwehs, but receive their 
orders and instructions from the Akkals. No stranger is refused 
admission to the khalwch, but, unless he is a believer, the Druze 
scriptures and rites are withheld until he has left. If the stranger 
be a Christian, the portion read aloud will be from the Bible; if 
he be a Muslim, it will be a Sura from the Koran; this custom 
arises partly from the sensitive and delicate spirit of Eastern hos- 
pitality, which gives the guest what Ae will enjoy, and partly from 
the iron reserve of the Druzes, guarding their treasure against dis- 
covery and possible outrage. 

The highest Initiates, the Iwayid, follow an even stricter rule of 
life than the Akkals. In conversation they must abstain from all 
exaggeration or flowers of speech (no easy matter this for an 
Eastern tongue), as well as from oaths and curses; they are for- 
bidden to earn their living by worldly professions, which would 
distract their thoughts from highcr things, so they must be men 
of social standing, owning land which can support them. Both 
the Iwayid and the Akkals are distinguished by their temperance 
and sobriety of life (the name “‘ Akkal”” means sober or quiet); 
they are given to hospitality, and bear sickness and misfortune 
with patience, as being the Divine Will. The tribulation of their 
history has borne in them the fruit of deliberate and systematic 
deception; it is lawful for a Druze to go to any extremes to protect 
himself, and Akkals may carry the Koran in their girdles, in 
order to deceive Muslim neighbours and prevent awkward ques- 
tions or circumstances arising between them. 

The Druze scriptures are contained in six volumes of one hun- 
dred and eleven epistles, or treatises, written by Hamzah and his 
four chief Dais; they are after the style of the Koran, but are 
inferior from a literary as well as a religious standpoint. Only 
the Akkals have access to the scripture, the Profane are not allowed 
even to know the secret place of their keeping. The student will 
find a very interesting: account of the Druze creed in The Druzes 
of the Lebanon, by Chasseaud (1855), who translated an old Arabic 
manuscript given to him by his Maronite teacher of Arabic; the 
phraseology, now mystical, now purely fanciful, now frankly 
materialistic, reminds us that Mysticism is an uncharted ocean 
whose waters wash many shores, the loose shingle of the material 
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and the occult, as well as lands of purely spiritual intention. A 
valuable survey of the Druze creed and religious rites by Professor 
Rawson, of New York (who spent many ycars in the Near East 
and was actually initiated into Druze fellowship), was given by 
him to Madame Blavatsky, who printed it in Isis Unveiled. Pro- 
fessor B. H. Springett quotes it in his Secret Sects of Syria and the 
Lebanon (1921), thus bringing it within reach of the general 
reader. Here it is in outline: 

» The Infinite Unity of Gov. 

. The Inward Excellence of Truth. 

. Tolerance towards all. 

. Respect for the character and conduct of all. 
Absolute Submission to Gop’s Will. 

. Chastity, inwardly and outwardly. 

. Mutual Charity. 


“These tenets are not printed or written. Another set is printed 
or written to mislead the unwary” (Springett.) If the Druze 
allows himself considerable latitude in his interpretation of No. 2, 
regarding No. 7, it is a fact that no Druze need ever beg his bread 
from unbelievers, for the faithful will always supply his need. 
They do not consider, however, that outsiders have any claim 
upon them. 

For the present, following the Rising of 1925, the Druzes are 
a people broken and dispersed. It is impossible to forecast their 
future, but if the past of a people, proud, valiant, and conservative, 
is still to them the inspiration it has ever been, then we may pre- 
dict revival and restoration in time. Their restless brains, their 
capacity for political intrigue and finesse, their sturdy self-reliance, 
make them an element to be reckoned with, both as a separate 
entity in Syria and beyond its confines as a factor in Near Eastern 
policy. 


Vayew y= 


WHAT MECHANIZATION MEANS TO INDIA 
By G. Dexar Srevenson 


For India just now war production is more significant than 
politics. This war of machines is thrusting her people into 
modern Western life and affecting her whole civilization. There 
is industrial expansion, a highly mechanized army, a navy and an 
air force. India was the pivot of the Eastern Group Conference 
and is the country in which its Supply Council has been set up. 
The first batch of Mr. Bevin’s industria] trainees have arrived in 
England and new contacts are being made with America. All 
these things are charged with new thought, new ways of life and 
a new status for India. Against them the complex constitutional 
arguments of the politicians, their fine points of dignity and 
philosophical abstractions appear old-fashioned and academic un- 
realities. Mechanization is intensely important to Indians, because 
for them it is concerned with far more than machines. It carries 
with it whole theories of life and religion. It represents the new 
against the old and the incursion of the West into the East. It 
gocs to the heart of national feeling and religious behaviour. It 
1s a creative force helping to make the new life of the coun 
and it is by no means accepted without query. Gandhi abhors it 
as a monster that will destroy the beauty and quality of Indian 
life, but other Indians welcome it as the way of progress. 


‘Tre New Scorz ror Inpustry 


The war demand for mechanization has come to India at the 
moment when she is most ripe for it. Since the last war there has 
been a steady growth of modern developments. In the last ten 
years it has been greatly accelerated and Indians have been getting 
more and more conscious of its implication. Manufacturing in- 
dustry, the motor car, bus and lorry, commercial aviation, tele- 
phones, the cinema and radio, water sanitation, air conditioning 
and modern architecture are all things which have become so well 
established in India in the last decade that they affect general 
living. ‘They cut into tradition and even religion. For instance, 
in towns where there is water sanitation the sweeper’s work is put 
on a new basis and his untouchability is no longer supported by 
his work, The men who handle complicated modern machinery 
are men of a new world. They must have a certain education to 
do their job at all. They belong to new trades which are not 
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governed by caste, and often they definitely profess an advanced 
attitude towards social customs. Mr. Bevin’s young men are a 
good example. They arc workmen, superior workmen certainly, 

ut not rich men’s sons. As they filed into a room in the Ministry 
of Labour to be welcomed by Mr. Bevin, I thought what an 
enormous contrast they were to a group of confused and ignorant 
factory hands of the old days. These trainecs were neatly dressed 
and cheerful. They spoke English and were quick to respond to 
a joke or a telling point. They were courteous and self-confident 
and answered questions about themselves in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. They were eager to improve their prospects. 
There was a very modern touch when Mr. Bokari, of the B.B.C., 
announced that the men would be able to speak to their friends at 
home over the radio. He also drew their attention to the Hindu- 
stani and Indian music programme which is put on for Indians 
in this country. The trainces, who are of all religions, are being 
billeted in English working-class families, and one of the objects 
of bringing them over is to get them acquainted with English 
labour conditions and trades unions. 

Almost everything which is now being done for war purposes in 
India was already prepared in the days of pcace. *panding 
military aviation has a background of civi) aviation. ‘ar in- 
dustry develops from growing pre-war manufactures. The news 
services of the radio and cinema are based on their peace-time 
experiments and entertainments. 


DevELOPMENTS IN THE AiR 


Before the war aviation was cutting into Indian seclusion like a 
swift wind from the north-west. She was within two days of 
Europe. British, Dutch and French air lines all crossed her 
territory, depended on her ground services and came down to rest 
and refuel at her towns and villages. Karachi airport was a 
junction connecting twenty countries in three continents. In all 
modern equipment it was as fine as any in the world. India’s 
former isolation behind the oceans and her wild Jand frontiers 
had enabled her to preserve her old and complex ways of living. 
The British who came from far off and lived their lives in India 
tended to acquiesce in her customs rather than alter them. They 
suffered a sea change during the long voyage out and arrived pre- 
pared to fit into the Indian atmoephere. With flying, however, 
people broke into India with the favour of Europe still on their 
tongues. Officials and officers came and went on short leave. 
India was no longer a far-off land, mysterious and set apart. She 
was suddenly in immediate contact with the West. 
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ARP. 


One war-time result of this end of isolation is that Indian 
cities are taking Air-Raid Precautions. A.R.P. duties are some- 
thing strange to traditional Indian life and must in themselves be 
bringing new ideas to many families. To start with they make it 
clear to everybody that war is no longer merely a frontier affair 
of the martial classes, Air attack entails danger for ordinary 
people and demands voluntary services and co-operation from 
them in defending their citics. The A.R.P. duties of wardens, 
fire fighters and the rest are in themselves a fine lesson in demo- 
cracy and local leadership. They are in line with all the efforts 
for rural uplift and for the development of public spirit and com- 
munal peace which both officials and politicians have been making 
in recent years. The cities affected by A-R.P. are the big ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, Lahore and Peshawar in the north 
and the industrial areas of Bihar, Assam and Bengal. As well as 
services from the few, A.R.P. demands discipline from the many, 
who must learn, for instance, not to infringe the blackout. 
Another thing about A.R.P. is that it affects the purdah woman 
as much as anybody else. Seclusion becomes rather a faint hope 
when the house may be knocked down. Also cven the purdah 
woman must go and be fitted with her gas mask. Perhaps, 
indeed, being used to a burka, she feels more at home in it than 
other members of the population. It is a sign of the times that 
emancipated women are coming forward not only for work in 
first-aid posts but as wardens and even fire fighters. Parsee ladies 
of Bombay have been enthusiastically taking part in the most 
strenuous fire drills. The possibility of air attack is giving another 
opportunity for public service in the Observer Corps. This is 
under military control but has been formed, as in England, of 
civilians, It requires men who are not only responsible and en- 
during, but are skilled in handling modern instruments and cap- 
able of learning aircraft recognition. An important development 
in public service on the same lines as A.R.P. is the organization of 
an Indian Civic Guard. 

As well as the effect on India of aircraft from outside, both in 

¢ and war, internal flying had in recent years been increas- 
ingly imy tt. When war broke out there were 500 active 
Indian pilots and aeronautical engineers They were employed 
by Indian air lines and fying lubs, and most of them had 
received the greater part of their training in India, from the flying 
clubs. The Government of India wrote to them asking each man 
if he would be prepared to do war service. There was an over- 
whelming assent, with offers to serve anywhere in the world and 
spontaneous protestations of loyalty. India is now training 300 
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ilots and 2,000 air mechanics a year as a reserve for her com- 
Pacant air forces—the Indian Air Force and the Indian Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve. The former is a regular force of three squad- 
rons and the latter an auxiliary body to be chiefly employed in the 

trol of India’s coasts. Twenty-four Indian pilots have come to 

land for service with the Royal Air Force, and a number of 
Indians had already joined it in England. The initial training of 
pilots is being done by the flying clubs, while there are service 
training centres at Lahore and Amballa. The pupils while at the 
clubs receive a sustenance allowance from the Government, and 
the first hundred began work in February. The mechanics are 
being trained at various technical schools, and two special ones are 
being opened by Tata’s at Bombay and Indian Air Survey and 
Transport at Calcutta. 

‘The clubs which are undertaking Government training are at 
Karachi, Delhi, Lahore, Cawnpore, Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, 
Bombay, Patna and Jodhpur. Except for four—Madras, Lahore, 
Jodhpur and Karachi—thcy are all under Indian chief instructors, 
Before the war about 80 per cent. of the flying and engineering 

ersonnel of Indian civil aviation was Indian. The Indian pilots 

ad a good reputation, for the Indian internal air lines had more 
than a 99 per cent. regularity record. These lines, which served 
all the principal cities from chi to Colombo, are being as far 
as possible maintained in spite of the war. Indeed, ground pre- 
parations for new routes between Bombay and Calcutta and Cal- 
cutta and Madras are being pressed on as a defence measure, The 
air lines are predominantly Indian in management and capital. 
Indian National Airways docs the northern route from Karachi 
to Calcutta, Tata’s runs south from Karachi to Colombo, while 
Air Services of India, Ltd., serves the Gujerat. Tata’s was the 
pioneer of commercial flying in India, and the leading spirit was 
an Englishman, Mr. Neville Vincent, who realized that with 
modern national feeling flying would have to be developed by an 
Indian firm. Tata’s service started in 1932. J. R. D. Tata himself 
is a pilot and his sister, Lady Dinshaw Petit, was the first Indian 
woman pilot. Other pioneers of flying in India were Mr. 
Bhagat B. Lal, chief instructor at Delhi, and the late Mr. P. D. 
Sharma. When the Imperial Airways service began and only 
came as far as Karachi, they flew the mail between Karachi and 
Delhi in light aeroplanes, 
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Indian pilots only occasionally belong to the traditional martial 
races of India, yet they take the risks and discipline of commercial 
pilots in peace and are ready to turn to military flying in war. 
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When the Indian Air Force was first started it was proposed that 
the different religions should eat separately as in the rest of the 
Indian army, but the aircraftmen went to the authorities and 
asked for a common mess, saying that they were progressive men. 
The Air Force demands a new sort of Indian fighting man. 
simple village poe: will not do, for the recruit must have a good 
education before he even starts. 

In the same way the modern mechanized army and the growin, 
Indian navy need educated men to handle their complicate: 
machinery. Education in the Indian army is most comprehensive 
and hundreds of boys are being trained by the navy. Indian 
troops are very eager to learn about machines and patient in the 
study involved. To start with it is a matter of pride. They love 
to feel the masters of speed and power. Young India, like young 
Europe and America, is mechanically minded. I remember a 
small Hindu boy who had a room opening on to the same 
verandah as my nephew's at a Simla hospital. He spent his whole 
convalescence cutting out and playing with paper aeroplanes. 1 
found that I could give the younger household servants a real 
treat by Ictting them do little jobs about the car, even if the jobs 
included tyre pumping. It was the ambition of all of them to 
learn to drive. 

Already before the war Indians were agitating to make their 
own cars because, as Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, Secretary for Labour, 
put it, “‘cars have taken the imagination of all the young men.” 

‘hey are indeed quite right to be excited about them, for the car 
and bus are penetrating villages which before knew nothing but 
bullock carts and are opening up new worlds to the pcople. 
Men, women and children cram together behind the hot and 
labouring engine and trundle over the ruts to a new destiny. It 
is convoys of lorries, not caravans of camels, which now travel up 
and down the Khyber. The present endeavours to cstablish an 
aircraft factory in India, with American aid, spring not only from 
zeal for the war effort or hopes of commercial profit. They are 
largely inspired by the idea that the aeroplane is a symbol of 
power and progress, and that any great modern country ought 
to manufacture aircraft. 


Tre New Inpraw Inpusteiat Worxer 


When there is demobilization after the war India will be the 
ticher by thousands of young men, of sound education and prac- 
tical engineering experience, who will be released from the three 
services. The scheme to train 15,000 industrial workers a year. 
and to send a certain number to England, is the civil counterpart 
of the mechanical training in the services. This training is im- 

VoL. xxxvit, re 
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menscly more important to India than to a Western country. 
India has only 10 per cent. literacy, but she has also a large bo 
of educated unemployed who are so far prepared only for un- 
obtainable clerk’s work. A demand for skilled modern workers 
must of itself increase the number of literates among work peaple, 
while at the same time it provides new openings for the educated 
unemployed, It is a practical development which is in surpris- 
ingly close accordance with the preaching of educationalists just 
before the war. They maintained that general literacy could only 
be achieved in conjunction with useful technical training, and 
that this technical training was the only way to prevent the 
tragedy of educated unemployment. This was emphasized by the 
Wood-Abbote Report of 1936-37, and Gandhi’s experiment of 
the Wardha scheme of education through bandwork, was based 
on exactly the same idea. Both Messrs. Wood and Abbott and 
Gandhi found that there was too much purely literary education 
in India and that a new respect for the skill of the artisan was a 
necessary social reform. If there is an industrial slump after the 
war there may, of course, be unemployment for the new tech- 
nicians. Still, even under difficult economic conditions, they will 
be the better off for being skilled men. The Government is 
already planning against a possible stump with the promise of 
ten years’ tariff protection for the new industries. 


Lapour Questions 


The industrial expansion of the last war produced a new body 
of urban workers and saw the beginning of Indian labour 
troubics. The new workers were ignorant and unscttled, easily 
exploited both by employers and by unscrupulous or unwise 
leaders. Their unhappiness and discontent, howcver, presently 
began to bring its own cure, for the Government and progressive 
employers came to pay more and more attention to labour ques- 
tions. Progressive firms began to provide housing and all kinds 
of social services for their work; - Of this Tata’s model town 
of Jamshedpur is perhaps the most notable example. Here every 
amenity is provided from a provident fund and profit-sharing to 
works’ picnics and poetry clubs. After the 1929-31 Royal Com- 
mission on Labour a Labour Act was passed in 1935, which gave 
comprehensive protection to the workers. Meanwhile, in Ahmad- 
abad, the first really efficient and responsible Indian trade union 
was established and the Bombay Government, in 1938, brought 
in successful conciliation machinery. The Congress experiments 
in prohibition were another attempt to help the factory workers. 

So far during this war there has been some labour trouble, but 
it has not been on a serious scale. It is being approached in quite 
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a different attitude to the laissez-faire of the last war. Already 
cost of living enquiries have been held for certain industries and 
there has been a Io per cent. increase in the lower wages of textile 
and railway workers. The Viceroy's visit to the Jharia coal-fields 
in December was a gesture cmphasizing the importance of in- 
dustry and its workers. The new industrialization which is 
coming to India coincides with an active movement to improve 
the lives of workpeople and, if nothing goes amiss, this is a 
matter of great 1d fortune. The new, better educated and 
more skilled workmen should be a it asset to this movement. 
There is before India the prospect of building a decent urban life 
by the side of a better rural like. 

One of the most important aspects of India’s industrial war 
efforts is the new contacts with the outside world which it is 
bringing her. Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan was the chairman 
of the Delhi Conference, and its secretariat, provided by the 
Government of India, remained as a standing body afterwards 
till the Supply Council was formed. Sir Walter Masscy-Greene, 
the leader of the Australian delegation, in his farewell speech 
spoke glowingly both of the Indian chairman and the Indian 
secretariat. In every way India took the lead at the conference. 


BRoaDcasTING 


Broadcasting and the cinema are two of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the modern world and both are wide channels 
for bringing in outside influences. Though the Indian cinema 
celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday in 1939, it has been within 
the last ten years that both it and broadcasting have really de- 
veloped and ‘emerged from the suspicion of impropriety which 
came to them from the traditions of Indian entertainment. The 
number of ‘people who listen to broadcasting is still small in pro- 
portion to population; the last figure for reccivers’ licences is 
112,000. Those who have radios in any district, howcver, are 
generally the most progressive and influential peopic, and their 
number is steadily increasing. Once the technicians have found 
out how to build a really cheap set which can run without electric 

wer there is no reason why listening should not be as universal 
in India as in the West. Broadcasting is under the Government, 
which has built stations on a comprehensive plan to cover the 
whole country. Broadcasting brings Indians into immediate and 
vivid contact with the war. There are now twenty-seven news 
bulletins a day in eight different languages. Besides this there 
are many cam commentaries and special war items, including 
broadcasts from Indian soldiers and workers overseas. There is 
also broadcasting from India to the outer world, For the first 
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time the Viceroy and other high officials are able to address 
informally a wide cross-section of the people, and this is far more 
revolutionary in India than in a Western peat It makes for 
an entirely new intimacy between people and the Government. 
As well as officials, representative men of all points of view speak 
over the radio, bringing a new kind of democratic discussion. 
All these things probably fully compensate for any evil effects of 
enemy propaganda on the air. 


‘Tre CINEMA 


Before the war the Indian cinema was not much concerned 
with news items, but now special news reels are sent out regularly 
from England and arrive within reasonable time after the events. 
Documentary films of India are also being made and sent to 
England. Mr. Alexander Shaw, maker of Post Office and Empire 
Marketing Board films, has recently gone out to assist Indian com- 
panies in the making of topical flats on India. Like broadcast- 
ing, the Indian cinema is not yet widespread, as it is chiefly con- 
fined to the cities, though some rural areas are regularly toured 
by cincma vans. In the cities it has certainly taken on, and at 
one time the revenue of the film industry in Madras was said to 
be greater than that of the Provincial Government. Indian pic- 
tures are well up-to-date technically, but they vary greatly in the 

juality of the stories. There are rather wild imitations of 

merican ‘ westerns,” elaborate mythological pictures dealing 
with the stories of gods and heroes and the “social problem 
picture.” This last is interesting, for it is about the impact of 
modern ideas on traditional family life. It, as it were, crystallizes 
the consciousness of Indians that they are at a turning-point in 
their history. 

The Indian cinema is nationalistic in the sense that it is deter- 
mined to express life and problems which are specifically Indian. 
Beside the enthusiasm for new things there is a very strong feel- 
ing in India that old traditions should not be overwhelmed. It 
is shown in the campaign for hand-made goods, of which 
Gandhi's spinning-wheel is the most prominent symbol. It 
appears in the protest of classical musicians and dancers against 
Western influences, which they term modern vulgarities, This 
cherishing of old India and the enthusiasm for modern irra 
tions appear antagonistic, but are really two aspects ec 
same national awakening. edie ideal if fully successful would 
be disastrous. Unchecked modernization would lead to a shoddy 
and materialistic life, which would be even worse than similar 
manifestations in the West, for the childishness in the Indian 
masses would give them less resistance to it. It would affect them 
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as a new disease affects peoples who have not previously come in 
contact with it. On the ot hand, an attempt to shut out the 
new and preserve the old in a spiritual glass case is the way of 
death, for civilizations live by cross-fertilization. The two ‘deals 
reacting together, however, can generate the power for a great 
Indian renaissance. Indeed, India may be destined to tame 
mechanization, not only for herself but for the world. Its late 
impact upon her and the strength of her traditions make it pos- 
sible that she may discover how to combine ancient beauty and 

ality with modern progress. It would be the preatest service 
that any country could do for the future of mankind. 


INDIA’S GROWING FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


By R. W. Brock 
(Formerly Editor of Capizal, Calcutta.) 


In an article devoted to “India’s War-time Trade and Finance” 
contributed to the Asiatic Review dated April, r9q0, I hazarded 
the triple prophecy that, although an early solution of India’s Con- 
stitutional ps blem appeared improbable, “a further develop- 
ment of Indian industries appears to be, not merely probable, but 
certain,” and that, owing to various circumstances, India might 
“ well find herself in a position to reduce her sterling indebtedness 
and, if so, certain every facility should be afforded to enable her to 
do so.” Yadded : “The assumption, implicit or explicit in so many 
current programmes of war finance, that repatriation is impractic- 
able is unsupported cither by ascertained facts, or by reasonable 
probabilities. . . . For India, as for the Dominions, financial in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency is undoubtedly the next step for- 
ward; and economically as well as politically, the imperial structure 
will be immeasurably stronger when it has been attained. . . . 
During the World War, largely as the result of British expenditure, 
the United States evolved from a debtor to a creditor country. 
This time let our own Empire be afforded a like opportunity, and 
a comparable gain!” 

Tt has for many years been the desire of the Government of India 
to reduce the country’s sterling indebtedness as and when circum- 
stances permitted, but little progress was achieved, and it remained 
for the present cataclysm to enable the policy to find fulfilment on 
a really substantial scale, Full details fave appeared in the daily 
and weekly Press of the vesting order for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of several Government of india loans by the Bi itish Treasury 
notified in February, and it is a measure of the rapid accumulation 
of India’s sterling resources during the war period that the amount 
involved in this very exceptional and important transaction is 
equivalent to approximately one-third of India’s total sterling debt. 
It is a transaction which, in the long as well as the short run, can 
operate only to the benefit of both countries. Despite an optimistic 
forecast by one of her recent Finance Members, it is probable that 
many years will clapse before India emerges as a creditor country; 
but there is no inherent reason why she should retain indefinitely 
the status of a debtor country, and the complete liquidation of her 
sterling loans can now be regarded as a practicable objective— 
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years. 
Certainly all the available indications point to continuous addi- 
tions to India’s sterling balances—it was estimated in the financial 
press that the call-up of dollar sccuritics held in India would yield 
over £12,000,000—and apart from India’s very favourable balance 
of trade, there are other special factors leading in the same direc- 
tion. Recent trade figures arc lacking, but in 1939-40 India’s 
foreign trade showed a very substantial incrcase in turnover com- 
pared with the preceding three years, the point of most practical 
importance in this particular context being an increase in the 
ice of trade in merchandise by about Rs. 30 crores to Rs. 48 
crores. If transactions in treasure are added to the trade in mer- 
chandise, the total visible balance of trade in favour of India in 
1939-40 exceeded Rs. 78 crores, compared with approximately 
Rs. 30 crores in each of the two preceding years. Bor obvious 
reasons imports have meanwhile declined, and it is competently 
estimated that from September, 1939, to December, 1940, the 
favourable balance of trade in merchandise of India and Barma 
combined amounted to about 120 crores millions). Adding 
other items, a writer in the March issue of The Banker calculates 
that sterling balances available to India in this country should have 
amounted to between & 30 and £150 million from the beginning 
of the war to date. The Fel call-up reduced the London 
balance to about £60 millions, but the climb has been resumed, and 
it is safe to forecast that not many months will clapse before the 
£100 million mark js again exceeded. On that assumption it may 
also be anticipated that further reductions in India’s sterling debt 
will be effected immediately circumstances appear propitious, and 
it is at least conceivable that the second call-up will be on the same 
impressive scale as that recently effected. 
inasmuch as, at the end of 1938, British holdings of Indian 
Government and other public loans were estimated at well under 
£240 millions, the forecast that, in this sensc, India is wel} on the 
road to financial independence a to be destined to almost 
certain fulfilment. If this perf reasonable expectation is ful- 
filled it will also be conceded that the question, “Is India deriving 
any measurable benefit from her participation in the present con- 
flict?” can be answered with a very convincing affirmative. 
Although, therefore, for familiar reasons, a larger measure of politj- 
cal independence may be temporarily deferred, at least financial 
independence appears to be imminent, and affords a solid foun- 
dation for all other forms of progress. One may go further and 
say that the future Indian Constitution, whatever form it may 
¢, will work the more smoothly as the direct outcome of the 
stronger financial position India is acquiring, somewhat paradoxi- 
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cally, owing to her read: icipation—despite the advice of some 
of Ber political leaders ih this second world war against German 
aggression. The reduction in interest payments on the sterlin 
debt affected by the recent cancellation has brought one substanti: 

in, and the improvement in Indian railway revenues—also a 

irect outcome of war conditions—has yielded another. 

For today, Indian railways, in addition to meeting interest 
charges on their own capital commitments and assigning substan- 
tial sums to depreciation and general reserves, are also making 
a large contribution to Indian Central revenues. And as the 
Government of India have invested about £600 millions in rail- 
‘ways, such a return represents a very happy position. In effect, 
India has wiped out the small unproductive debt which formerly 
figured in the Central Budget, and what is generally alluded to as 
“debt” represents productive State investments, mainly in the 
railways, most of which are now under State management as well 
as State ownership. All Indian railways under London company 
Management are now passing under State contro! as contracts 
expire, and whether, as in the case of Government loans recently 
requisitioned, leases still outstanding will be overridden before the 
duc dates, time will show. Certainly it appears safe to predict 
that no surviving contract in this category will be renewed. For 
the most part India is now equipping as well as financing and 
managing her railway system, Tha ithin a short period London- 
managed railways will be only a memory. 

Other indications of India’s increasingly strong financial and 
economic position were disclosed by Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member of the Government of India, in his Budget Statement on 
February 28. Dealing with the general economic position, Sir 
Jeremy pointed out that Indian exports to all destinations for the 
first nine months of the present fiscal year amounted to £108 
millions—or £164 millions more than for the same period of the 
previous year. Furthermore, prices were a per cent. higher than 
at the beginning of September, 1938, while economic conditions 
refiected an improvement over pre-war conditions. 

“A steadily growing war cftort contributes most powerfully to 
this improvement,” he declared. “‘ Last year the effort on the side 
of ‘production of stores and commodities required in connection 
with the war had barely begun. The tide of production is now 
rising rapidly, and may be expected to exercise generally a beneficial 
effect on the volume of employment and the size of the national 
income. 

The Finance Member pointed out that the holding of the Eastern 
Group Conference in India, and the subsequent establishment of 
an Inter-Imperial Supply Council in Delhi, strikingly illustrated 
India’s position in the war. Nobody, he said, wi to see re- 
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peated the period of hectic inflated prices which ruled toward the 
end of the fast war; but we could rely upon steadily increasing the 
industrial effort during the present war with consequences which 
seemed likely permanently to affect India’s position between the 
industrial nations of the world. “The expansion in the demand 
for the products of Indian industry, and the organized efforts which 
the Government is making to increase the supply of trained 
workers, must create an enhanced productive power, which will 
be available in the period after the war to improve the standard of 
life in India, and to help lessen the dependence of its growin, 
population upon agriculture and secondary employment,” he said. 
The position as regards supplies had substantially improved, and 
the number of workmen em: loved in Government ordnance cloth- 
ing factories had nearly eb . 

“The Roger Mission, which has been investigating the possi- 
bilities of expanding India’s output of war supplies,” he stated, 
“has now submitted reports to His Majesty’s Government, who 
are giving them urgent consideration. We hope that the result 
will be that India, before long, will be able substantially to increase 
its output of munitions.” 

Sir Jeremy concluded: “I have little doubt that greater sacri- 
fices await us, but it is indisputable that the inherent soundness 
of India’s financial position entitled her to face the future with 
courage and confidence. Whatever may be in store in the weeks 
and months that lie ahead, there is reason for satisfaction at the 
way in which the financial and economic structure of India has 
withstood the strains and stresses of a year and a half of war, while 
enabling her to play her part, of which she may be justly proud, in 
this mortal struggle for the ideals of enlightened humanity.” 

That India’s industrial output and status will be greatly en- 
hanced as the result of war-time development and diversification 
is already evident. The military, as well as the immediate 
economic value of the expansion of Indian industries which has 
occurred since the last World War, must now be generally ap- 
parent and once again, as after the last conflict, it may be con- 

lently asserted that there will be nothing in the nature of a 
reversion to pre-war conditions. With a population exceeding 
400 millions, as disclosed in this year’s Census, India cannot main- 
tain a tolerable standard of living by subsistence on agriculture 
alone, and the only doubt arising is whether industrial develop- 
ment, however fettered and intensive, will fulfil all the hopes 
aroused. In any case, it may be assumed that the experiment is 
to be tried out on the fullest possible scale. Information available 
from official sources reveals the immense strides forward Indian 
industry is now making. India’s mills, mines, and workshops, 
increasing their activities with the progress of the war, are pouring 
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out an endless stream of raw and finished products. When the war 
began, India’s main assets were an enormous reserve of man power 
and an abana of raw Leisestenr ea has now alto, it is 
claimed, develo the production war ses of a great 
new range of oped the Prt articles. Starting es she did with 
small, though highly organized, ordnance factories, she has been 
able, thanks to careful pre-war ning, not only to increase 
tly the output of those articles she was already producing, 

ut to develop new lines with success and rapidity. With the suc- 
cessful harnessing of civil industry to the task of war production, 
the output is being greatly and steadily increased, with the result 
thatmany |s formerly imported arc now being produced locally. 
Armour plate, never produced in India before, is now, after an 
exhaustive scries of tests, being successfully manufactured and will 
shortly be produced at the rate of hundreds of tons a month. A 
suitable type of chassis has been selected by experts and is bein; 
imported in the necessary quantities. Plans exist for an output 
about 3,000 armoured fighting vehicles within the next year for 
India’s own requirements, and manufacture will shortly begin. 
Stcel production is now on a scale leaving a surplus for export, and 
one firm alone is manufacturing every month 50,000 tools of varied 
types for the army, in addition to structurals, rails, Galvanized 
sheets, and a large tonnage of special bars for the luction of 
shells. Recently India received an important order for the supp 
of small naval vessels, and already powerful and well-armed eratt 
are being constructed in Indian yards. The manufacture of aero- 
planes has been started, and it is expected that the present year will 
witness the appearance of the first aeroplanes to be produced in 
India. This phenomenon is symbolical of a range of development 
and diversification which sooner or later will raise India to the 
status of the second most important industrial unit in the Empire. 
Her huge population, great natural resources, growing financial 
strength, and immensc reserves of commercial enterprise and tech- 
nical skill combine to render such a consummation not merely 
probable, but inevitable. 

Official assurances of a most binding character have been given 
that the new industries now being established to mect war require- 
ments will not be left unprotected when peace returns. No other 
attitude was possible, or would have been equitable. As I have 
said, with so vast and rapidly growing a population to feed, India 
cannot afford to neglect any means of employment and income 
wich er nape and pramnase sescisors render it practicable to 

levelop. Economic ai litical progress must keep in step, and 
democracy, to which po ag committed, is an cipentive ‘form of 
government. A twentieth-century Constitution can function 
smoothly and efficiently only on the basis of an economic system 
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equally modern and progressive, and, at present, for the most part, 
the methods of production and finance in agriculture, India’s 
largest industry, are medizval. The probability therefore that, on 
balance, India will benefit economically and financially from 
present conditions affords reason for deep satisfaction, for if the 
Eastern Group Conference underlined one fact more heavily than 
another it was the indispensability to Empire defence of an India 
contented enough to be loyal and strong cnough to make her co- 
operation a powerful barrier against aggression originating either 
East or West, 

Although it is regrettable that communal antagonisms, more 
than any other single factor, continue to retard India’s advance 
towards Dominion Status, it would show a very defective sense of 
values to appraise India’s welfare and progress exclusively in terms 
of Constitutional Status or political aptitude, and it is both legiti- 
mate and opportune to emphasize that, since the outbreak of war, 
India has made longer strides in industrial development and 
towards financial independence than any other part of the Empire 
(Canada, alone, ranking as a doubtful exception.) Inter-imperial, 
as well as international, trade in the potest period will require 
some extraordinarily difficult and painful adjustments as the sequel 
to the immense stimulus to local manufacture originated by the 
deliberations of the Eastern Group Conference held last year in 
Delhi, and, in due course, that comment will be found to be par- 
ticularly applicable to trading relations betwcen the United King- 
dom and India. According to present prospects, there will not be 
many important industrial products which will be outside the 
range of Indian manufacture when peace returns. And this 
advance loses none of its significance, in view of the concurrent 
indications of India’s growing financial strength, and of the addi- 
tional proofs thus afforded of her ability to finance, without 
external aid, all the new industrial equipment and projects 
required. 

In relation to the effect of war conditions on India’s financial 
status and resources, the following table indicates the progress 
made towards the redemption of India Sterling Debt. 


Outstanding,  Redeemedin Outstanding, 


323-40. 1940-41. 3U3-40 
£ & £ 
Undated Stock see ee 167,054,555 6,608,850 160,445,705 
Dated Stock ... ... 88,382,304 64:730,779 23,672,615 
Railway Annai ies (Capital : ‘5 
orton) ww eee 388 2,175,600 31,585,75¢ 
Railway Debenture Stock ... BE = 24,660,766 
Liability for British War Loan 15,466,928 _ 35,466,928 





3291325994 73495229 255,830,765 
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Of which £54,132,975 was surrendered under the Treasury 
Vesting Order and {5,765,567 was surrendered under the corre- 
sponding Order made by the Government of India. A further 
amount of Sterling Stock, probably not exceeding £8,000,000, 
remained to be surrendered after March 31, 1941. 

A large part of the Sterling Stock redeemed under the Treasury 
Vesting Order and the Government of India Acquisition Order 
was replaced by the issue of rupec counterparts to the Reserve 
Bank. So far as that part is concerned it can be said that the Re- 
serve Bank had been receiving from } to 23 per cent. on Sterling 
investments held in the Issue Department while the Government 
of India were paying between 3 and 5 per cent. on Sterling bor- 
rowed. Now, taking the Government of India and the Reserve 
Bank together, no interest is being paid. Where rupee counter- 
parts have been issued to the public in exchange for Sterling Stock 
the amount of interest, expressed in rupees, is, of course, practi- 
cally unchanged. In the case of redemptions financed from 
Government balances it is not possible to say what the saving of 
interest will be. 

Since March 31, the redemption operation initiated in February 
has been completed, eliminating the whole of the dated stock, and 
creating a position summarized by the Indian Finance Member 
in his Budget Statement on February 28 when he said : 


‘The House will no doubt appreciate fully to what extent this single opera- 
tion, which is the largest of its kind ever carried out in this country, will 
improve the financial position of India. When it is complete, we shall 
not only have reduced the Government of India’s external debt by about 
Rs. 120 crores ({y0.000,000 sterling), by replacing the sterling liabilities 
thus cancelled with correspunding rupee habilitics, but shall also have 
reduced such of our interest charges as are payable in sterling by us 
much as 50 per cent. over the last six years. 

Taking’ the whole period since 3935, and including the amounts of 
sterling railway annuities and debentures discharged each year and the 
transfer of our liabilities in respect of sterling family pensions, we shall 
have reduced our sterling obligations by over Rs. 220 crores (£ 165,000,000), 
of which about Rs. 145 crores Ef r08,ysevo00) will have been repatriated since 
the beginning of the war. 


Ignoring the railway annuities and debenture stock, which will 
be extinguished automatically under special arrangements already 
operative, India’s sterling debt now stands at the relatively low 
figure of approximately £176,000,000: an obligation offset by 
productive assets, chiefly the Indian railways, which, after paying 
interest and sinking fund charges, make substantial contributions 
to Indian revenues in relief of taxation. It is evident, from a 
careful analysis of her financial and economic resources, that it is 
now within the power of India to attain complete financial inde- 
pendence—in the sense of buying back the whole of her remain- 
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ing obligations—whenever her Government and people are ready 
to undertake the joint effort necessary to bring about that very 
desirable consummation. 

Financially, India is bearing a relatively light burden in this 
conflict. During the World War she accepted responsibility for 
£100,000,000 the British War Debt: whereas, during the 
Present war, as alrcady indicated, she has been able to extinguish 
over {100,000,000 of her sterling debt and appears likely to travel 
still further along the same road. Meanwhile, India has become a 
far weathier country than she was a quarter of a century ago, and, 
industrially and financially, will probably emerge from this war 
stronger when she entered it. In his Budget Statement, 
already mentioned, the Indian Finance Member, after alluding to 
the deliberations and decisions of the Eastern Group Conference 
held at Delhi, summarized the economic consequences to India 
in the remark: ‘‘ These tremendous developments in the supply 
field must necessarily give a great stimulus to Indian industries, 
One of the most important results has been the investigation of 
the possibilities of establishing new industries in India for the pro- 
duction of stores that have hitherto been imported.” Very lar} 
orders for supplies of all kinds have been placed in India by 
United Kingdom and Allied Governments, while at the same 
time, in addition to the so-called Chatfield grants towards the 
cost of mechanizing the Indian forces, it is pcrtinent to stress that 
the cost of raising, training and cquippin the new Indian armies 
which may be sent overseas, as well as all subsequent charges, are 
being met by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
Palpably these conditions, while averting any undue strain on 
Indian revenues, have prepared the way for much larger borrow- 
ing operations than have yct been undertaken, and in his Budget 
Statement Sir Jeremy Raisina emphasized “the desirability of an 
even more intensive mobilization of the country’s savings if 
India’s war effort is to continue to be financed in the most satis- 
sactary way.” 

ere is a it opportunity here, and it may be hoy that it 
will be fully utilized Financially indi Goh rentier div eacionent 
aid to the Empire by continuing and completing the operation 
she has already begun—e.g., by effecting further reductions in 
her sterling debt. Payments by the British Government in respect 
of munition contracts and in respect of Indian troops serving out- 
side India will continue to facilitate such action—probably on an 
ever-ascending scale as the war moves castward—and further 
resources will be made available owing to India’s favourable 
balance of trade. In the present financial year, instead of having 
to remit funds to meet the familiar ““ Home charges,” the Govern- 
ment of India ‘actually expect a refund of 26,000,000": a 
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startling reversal of the normal position. The net result will un- 
doubtedly be a renewed accumulation of sterling resources by the 
Indian Reserve Bank, rendering possible further acquisitions of 
India Sterling Stock. Finally, there is scope for an intensive, ex- 
tensive and sustained borrowing operation in India itself, making 
the key-sl : “Save to secure India’s financial independence,” 
thereby detaing an objective, as clear as legitimate, which would 
undoubtedly exert a strong and wide appeal, and enabling Indian 
investors of all classes to combine loyalty with patriotism. There 
is no section of Indian opinion to which the initiation of such a 
campaign would be unwelcome : and there is no Indian aspiration 
—social, economic or political—which would not be promoted if 
the defined objective te campaign were achieved. The money 
is available, if India can find a “Lord Kindersley” with the 
“drive” and capacity for organization to bring about a financial 
mobilization not less valuable than the expanding, although still 
inadequate, utilization of her resources in men and munitions, 
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THE FREE FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE 
By B. S. Townroz 


Arter the French defeat in Junc, 1940, certain French Colonies, 
with an area six times the size of Metropolitan France, gallantly 
decided to continue the fight under General de Gaulle. There have 
always been deep divergences of policy in the French Colonial 
Empire. Before the war the French Colonies were divided into 
two groups, those “assimilated,” and thercfore treated as if they 
were a part of France; and those “ non-assimilated,” each with its 
special customs tariff. Senator Henri Lémery pointed out years 
ago that the French Colonial Empire “is extremely diversified. 
there is an administrative diversity, an economic diversity, an 
ethnic diversity, and therefore no single formula can be applied, 
and the lack of unity often results in confusion.” Some of the 
Colonies have declared for General de Gaulle, while others remain 
under the Vichy Government. Up to the early summer of 1941, 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Syria and Indo-China were amon, 
those which obeyed the orders of Marshal Pétain, conveyed through 
their Governors-General or Residents-General. 

For a number of reasons after the capitulation there was, in cer- 
tain French Colonies, a strong movement in favour of the continu- 
ance of hostilities. Ihe French Colonies found themselves com- 

letely isolated. According to the Governor of the Tchad, M, 

boué, in his proclamation of his intention to join the Free French 
Forces, the economic isolation “ threatened with ruin the native as 
well as the Europcan populations,” 

As carly as July 20, 1940, the New Hebrides decided by a 
plebiscite to join the Free French Forces. That day, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the whole population of Port Vila, about 400 

rsons, men and women, met under the presidency of Mer. 

Ibert, Vicaire Apostolique. A vote was taken, Four people, 
only, were against joining Free French Forces. Exactly the same 
procedure was followed at Santo, second largest town of the 
Colony. The Resident Commissioner, M. Sautot, gave, on this 
occasion, a speech outlining clearly the reasons for rallying to 
General de Gaulle—i.c., a desire to continue the battle at the side 
of Great Britain and to restore the independence and territorial 
integrity of France, to respect signed treaties and to safeguard the 
economic prosperity of the Colony. 

‘The example of the New Hebrides was soon. to be followed by 
the territory of the Tchad. On August 26 M. Eboué and the 
Military Commander-in-Chief of the Territory, Colonel Marchand, 
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sent a proclamation from Fort Lamy as follows: ‘‘ The Governor 
of the Tchad and the Military Commander-in-Chief of the Terri- 
tory consider that all the interests in their keeping are imperilled 
by a policy which ignores the needs of the Territory and, being 
convinced that the restoration of the greatness and independence of 
France can only be achieved by the continuance of the fight at the 
side of Great Britain, have decided to proclaim the union of the 
Territory and its troops to the Free French Forces of General de 
Gaulle.” Two days later on August 28, the Mandated territories of 
the Cameroons and French Equatorial Africa followed the Tchad. 

On September 2 the French Colonies in the Pacific proclaimed, 
in their turn, their attachment to the Free French Forces. The 
plebiscite which was held in the Islands of Tahiti, Morea and 
Paumotu showed 3,564 in favour of General de Gaulle, 18 against. 
The Government was overthrown, and the administration of the 
Islands taken over by a provisional council of three members, prior 
to the nomination of a Governor. The centre of these are the 
Society Islands, which export copra, phosphates, mother-of-pearl 
and vanilla. 

On September 9 the Governor of French India, M. Bonvin, in- 
formed the Viccroy of India that the thirteen States under his juris- 
diction desired to join the Free French Forces. These included 
Pondicherry with 120,000 inhabitants and Chandernagor. 

Finally, on September 20, New Caledonia, which on June 24 had 
sent an address to General de Gaulle, declared officially its union 
with Free France. 

‘The Colonies which, up to the present, have joined General de 
Gaulle cover an area of 1,170,000 square milcs—i.e., five and a 
half times the size of France itself. The population is 6,327,000 
inhabitants. 

The agreement signed between General de Gautle and Great 
Britain on August 7, 1940, and the letter written to General de 
Gaulle by Mr. Winston Churchill on August 27 resulted in col- 
laboration between Great Britain and the Free French territories 
in the economic field. 

The first result of the a; ent was the lifting of the British 
blockade in favour of the Bree French Colonies. se, therefore, 
find themselves far more favourably situated, economically, than 
those Colonies which remained under the Vichy Government. 
Their export and import business with Great Britain, the British 
Empire and the United States of America is fast developing. 

¢ African group of Colonies, situated halfway between the 
Cape and Dakar, have a seaboard on the Atlantic Ocean of over 
600 miles. Here are a number of modern ports like Libreville, Port 
Gentil, Pointe Noire and Douala, the latter two well equipped and 
possessing deep water quays. 
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Besides that, the group of Colonies constituting French Eqe 
torial Africa and the Cameroons binds cr British West Africa 
and East Africa, and forms a block right across Africa from the 
Red Sea to the Atlantic. The modern acrodromes at Fort Lamy, 
Fort Archambault and Bangui permit Great Britain to maintain a 
regular air liaison between Fer Colonies of Gambia, Sicrra Leone, 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria and, on the other side, Egypt, Kenya 
and the Sudan. From Aden to the extreme cast frontier of French 
Equatorial Africa, the distance as the crow flies is approximately 
one thousand miles. 

The economic interest is less in the actual support that the riches 
of the Free French Colonial Empire are bringing to Great Britain 
than in the fact that Germany finds herself deprived of certain pro- 
ducts of which her industry was in great need. A special mention 
should be made of New Caledonia and the nickel which she 
exports to Australia, and, in a lesser measure, her lead, chromium. 
and iron ore. On her side Gabon sends those woods which are 
used in the construction of acroplanes and Tchad her cotton. 

With the rallying of the Cameroons, this mandated territory has 
been able to continue the economic and industrial development 
which has given it the name of the “ Morocco of Afrique Noire”: 
plumbago and wolfram from Garoua, mica from Kribi, iron from 
the Atlantika Mountains. Economic agreements have also been 
concluded between the British Colonial Office and the Free French 
Colonies to enable them to carry on with their production and 
trade under present conditions. 


Couner or Derence 


The rallying of a number of French Colonies to the Allied Cause, 
after the Armisticc, required the creation of a central organization 
to cnsure their participation in the co-ordination of the war effort. 
This is the task of the “ Council of Defence of the Free French 
Empire,” created on October 26, 1940, at Brazzaville by General de 
Gaulle. The Council consists of the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
Free French Forces, of the Governors of the most important 
Colonics, and also of persons representing the moral values which 
found their expression in the Free French movement. 

The Council was officially recognized by the British Govern- 
ment in early January. An official communiqué, issued by the 
Foreign Office on January 5, says that the British Government will 
be happy to treat with General de Gaulle and this Council “‘ on ail 
questions involving their collaboration with the French overseas 
territories which place themselves under the authority of General 

VoL, xxxvin. im: 
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de Gaulle in matters affecting the association of the Free French 
Forces with His Majesty’s forces . . . and in those affecting the 
political and economic interests of those countries.” 


Inpo-Cxina 


Of the Colonies still under the Vichy Government, Indo-China 
presents a particularly difficult problem. In that country there are 
19,000,000 inhabitants under French rule, administered by a 
Governor-General. This Colony contains great riches, both agri- 
cultural and mineral. It is the fourth largest world producer of 
rice, and is extremely dependent on the Japanese market. This has 
enabled Japan to squeeze Indo-China by military and economic 
threats and to demand air bases and the right of passage for her 
troops to fight against China. Admiral Decoux, the Governor- 
General nominated by the Vichy Government, has so far acceded 
to the Japanese demands. On the other hand, General Catroux, 
who is the High Commissioner of Free France in the Near East, 
was, up till recently, Governor-General of Indo-China, In the 
official words of the communiqué issued by the headquarters of the 
Free French Forces: 


“In this capacity General Catroux refused to endorse the 
armistice in Indo-China. He could not admit that the capitu- 
lation could be extended to the Empire which had becn left 
intact and he had forescen the scrious danger which threatened 
French Indo-China from Japan and Thailand by a policy of 
subservience to the enemy. General Catroux chose to relin- 
guish his post rather than lend his hand to a policy contrary 


to the interests and honour of France.” 


Tue Forgton Lecion 


‘The Foreign Legion has always enjoyed a high prestige in the 
French Colonial Empire. Unfortunately, certain films and litera- 
ture have tended to give a fairly false impression of the “ Légion.” 
In reality it is composed for the greater part of Frenchmen— 
between sixty and seventy per cent.—and not entirely of foreigners, 
True, men of all nations can join the “Légion,” but it is essen- 
tially a French regiment, in which French is the language and, as 
a result, the majority of the Légionnaires become French citizens. 
A new depot has been created for the Foreign Legion at Yaoundé 
in the Free French Cameroons, so that the “ Légion” could con- 
tinue its recruiting. Before the war the headquarters were at 
Sidi-Bel-Abbés in Algeria, inland from Oran. ere are many 
Légionnaires among the Free French Forces, since several units of 
the Foreign Legion were actually in this country at the time of the 
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Armistice. The “Légion” had returned from fighting with the 
Allies in Norway. 


Samnt-Cyr or Free Frencu ArFrica 


‘The Camp Colonna d’Ornano, named after the hero of Murzuk, 
is destined to be the Saint-Cyr of Free French Africa. This was 
inaugurated on February 23, at Brazzaville, under the presidenc: 
of Général de Larminat, High Commissioner for Free Frenc! 
Africa, and in the presence of Colonel Williams, head of the British 
Mission. The school numbers 124 officer-cadets, most of whom 
escaped from France to join General de Gaulle, and who had been 
educated at important French schools. They will receive intensive 
practical and theoretical training in modern warfare, and will learn 
to command native troops. Onc of the first visitors to the school 
was Sir Bernard Bourdillon, Governor of Nigeria, who, together 
with the British Consul and Colonel Williams, was reccived by 
Captain Beghin, Commander of the school. 


Economic Poticy 


In the spring of 1941 two important agreements were concluded 
between the British Government and the Council for the Defence 
of the French Empire. The agreements fix the rate of exchan; 

between the French Colonial franc and the pound sterling at the 
old parity which prevailed between the franc and the pound before 
the armistice. Each Colony of the Free French Empire will dis- 
pose freely of the foreign proceeds of its exports and gold 
production under the control of the Council. This will be able, 
where necessary, to use the surplus of onc Colony to meet deficits 
in others or the needs of the Free French Forces as a whole or the 
common cause of the Allies. All the Colonies will have access to 
the supply facilities of the British Empire. In the words of The 

iemes : 


“The economic policy which these French Colonies have 
set themselves is to maintain themselves out of their own re- 
sources, to give all the aid they can to Great Britain in defence 
of the common cause, and to continue their work of develo; 
ment, so that when France is a free nation again they will 
even more valuable parts of the French Empire than they were 
before. This independence is carefully safeguarded in the 
Present a; ents in accordance with the consistent policy of 
the British Government, which is to avoid even the appearance 
of any interference in French colonial affairs while giving 
every practicable assistance to those Frenchmen who are fight- 
ing and working for the common cause.” 
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Events are moving with such rapidity that statements that are 
true today may be out of date and untrue when these words are in 
prot. It is difficult, owing to the drastic censorship imposed 
and the lack of full and reliable information, to know the full 
significance of all that has happened in the French Colonies since 
1939. We know, however, on the authority of M. Mandel, the 
late Minister for Colonics, that one Chief wrote to him: “ France 
so good and just, and Germany, the enemy of the natives.” The 
African Chiefs cannot forget that Hitler described them as “ half- 
monkeys” and declared that the British and the French have 
“ sinned against the Creator in granting them political rights.” 

We must, however, appreciate that since the capitulation of 
France, opinion in the French Colonies has been bewildered and 
confuscd. Officials have found it difficult to disobey the orders 
of the Pétain Government, however anti-Nazi in ideology they may 
be personally. It is, further, impossible to give an impartial picture 
of the situation without recognizing that untruc stories have been 
spread, probably through German propaganda. The German wire- 
less has ingeniously scized every opportunity of suggesting that the 
rea] aim of the Prime Minister's offer of Franco-Bnitish union was 
to add the French Colonial Empire to the British Commonwealth 
of nations. There is, of course, not a word of truth in such a 
suggestion. 

There are also many human factors at work making it almost 
as hard a sacrifice for a French man or woman to join the Free 
French Forces as it was for a Christian in the days of Nero to face 
torture and death in a Roman arena. The French civil servant, 
like the French soldicr, sailor and airman, has been told clearly 
that if he joins the British Forces, or General de Gaulle, he will lose 
his French nationality, be considered a rebel, and be liable to be 
shot. Some men are prepared to face loss of rank, seniority, pay 
and cven pension, but they are called to make an even more terrible 
sacrifice if they are married and their wives and children are still 
in France! In that case their pro) and belongings may be 
seized and their wives and children be subject to reprisals, 

There is also the sense of ay to their country. This certainly 
inspired Admiral Genzoul at . He is a Huguenot, a man 
respected and admired throughout the whole of the French Navy 
for his uprightness. Should he fulfil his obligations as an officer 
and execute whatever order he received from the French Govern- 
ment? Or should he throw in his lot with the British and accept 
the ultimatum? In such a tragic dilemma he made the hardest and 
most dangerous choice. He resisted the ultimatum, and when the 
British fired at his ship, he is said to have fired in the air. There 
must be hundreds of other tragic examples of the moral dilemma 
which faced French officials in the conflict between their official 
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duty and their personal sympathies. Only by recognizing the 
poignancy of this dilemma can we understand the full significance 
of the support given to the Free French Forces by certain French 
Colonies. 

Apart from this moral dilemma we must remember the general 
bewilderment of the French people, when throughout the whole of 
the agonizing days of the German invasion last summer the Berlin 
propaganda machine pumped out, all day and all night to every 

art of the French Empire, the assertion that the French had been 
abandoned by their Allics. Neither telegraph nor telephone was 
working. Undoubtedly, when the Armistice was signed the 
French people as a whole were stunned by the rapidity with which 
events had developed. Even to-day there is still widespread ignor- 
ance as to the truth. We know how difficult it is in this country to 
learn what is actually happening only a few miles away across the 
Channel. How much more difficult it must be, say, for a French- 
man living in Indo-China to appreciate to the full recent develop- 
ments! The French Colonics are still suffering from lack of know- 
ledge and from Jack of leaders who can tell them the truth. 

Vast though the area and potential resources of the Free French 
Colonies may be, it is not for economic or even strategic reasons 
that their rallying to General de Gaulle is welcomed by the Allics. 
It is because they have shown the world that there are parts of 
the French Empire in which the spirit of resistance has not been 
killed by the Armistice accepted at Bordeaux. 

The new economic relations between those parts of the French 
Empire which have declared for the Allied cause are of momentous 
importance for the future. The association of these French Colonics 
with Great Britain is not limited to a military alliance, and we are, 
in fact, already undertaking an experiment in Franco-British 
economic union. 

The far-sightedness of those who are leading the Free French 
Movement is well illustrated in a speech made by M. Pleven, who 
is at the headquarters of the Free French Forces and has a long 
experience of French Equatorial Africa, when he recently addressed 
the French Chamber of Commerce in London, indicating what the 
Chambers of Commerce in Free French Africa hope to accomplish : 


“ The political economy which we have set ourselves in Free 
French Africa can be summed up thus: We do not wish to be 
a charge on our British Allies. We wish to live by our own 
efforts on our own resources; our currency resources and our 
budgetary resources. We do not only not wish to be a charge, 
but we wish to aid Great Britain in her effort, and finally we 
wish that the day when the Colonics of Free French Africa 
return to the mother country they will come back better 
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over. 

We have found with our Allies an understanding for which 
we shall always be profoundly grateful. Whilst entirely re- 
specting our anxiety for independence, scrupulously avoiding 
anything that might be considered as a meddling with our 
own affairs, Great Britain grants us her aid in the form of 
guarantees given for the purchase of our products, in the form 
of facilities given us for transport and generous arrangements 
which make possible for us conversion into pounds sterling or 
currency of the cash we need for our imports.” 


Finally, M. Pleven gave the following moving description of the 
ideals of Free French Africa : 


“Thad the pleasure of witnessing the disembarkation of the 
volunteers brought over by General de Gaulle. I wish you 
could have scen the joy of these men, their tears, when they 
saw themselves welcomed on African soil by a secthing popu- 
lation whose hearts were keen on action. That is the atmno- 
sphere that at present obtains at Brazzaville, Bangui and 
Douala. That is the atmosphere that exists at the stations in 
Tchad. I received a few days ago from a comrade who, like 
myself, knew him well, a letter about the death of Ornano at 
Morzouk. He said: * Happy is he who can thus go to the end 
of his ideal.’ Well, gentlemen, these very simple words from 
an officer of the African Army, ‘ Happy are those who can go 
to the end of their ideals,’ that is exactly the motto of Free 
French Africa today. 

“She will go to the end of her ideal !—the liberation of 
France by the Empire, and this Free French Africa asks you 
to send her your sons, she asks you to accompany them there. 
You must follow them to this territory which the colonists, the 
missionaries, the soldiers have given to France. You must go 
to this African soil which makes men but also hardens them, 
where so many dangers wait the weak but stimulate the strong. 
On this African soil you can breathe the air of France, the air 
of France for ever, the air of France of liberty.”” 


The full story of all that is hay ing in the French Colonies 
€annot at present be publicly told, for we have to bear in mind the 
warning given by Mr. Churchill in his broadcast to the French 

‘ople, when he said: “Les oreilles ennemies nous écoutent.” 

Enough is known, however, and can be told, to prove without 
doubt that, in spite of obvious failures, the réle of France as a 
Colonial power has not come to an end. From a purely practical 
and material point of view, we in Great Britain have a direct 
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interest in the maintenance of order, social progress and content- 
ment in the native populations in Africa and in the Far East. 

In finding solutions of the world’s colonial problems of the 
future, we have much to learn from France’s methods of adminis- 
tration. We can gain confidence for the future from the fact that 
millions of men and women in the French Colonies are now on the 
Allied side, and that real vision and foresight are shown by the 
leaders of the Free French Forces. Foundations are being well 
laid, many still far below the surface, on which we may hope a new 
edifice of Anglo-French solidarity will be built in years of peace. 
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WORLD RELIGIONS: THEIR CONTRASTS AND 
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ISLAM. 


‘Tx ideal of the World Congress of Faiths is to place one’s own 
religion alongside other world religions, so that one may see in 
what way it contrasts with and in what way it resembles them, I 
shall therefore endeavour to follow this principle, and give a very 
brief account of the faith of Islam as it is understood by Muslims. 
I shall give more attention to Christianity, as it is the great world 
religion which preceded Islam. 

It is very desirable that not only Englishmen, but the English- 
speaking nations of the world, should understand a religion with 
which they have so much in common in moral foundations and in 
spiritual valucs. The followers of the faith of Islam, like the 
English-speaking nations, are to be found spread all over the four 
quarters of the carth, and, like them, wield an important influence 
in world affairs, and, with courage and determination, are allied 
to them in the principles of justice, freedom and democracy for 
which they are making such a gallant and heroic stand. 

The religion preached by the Prophet Muhammad has been 
called “‘ Muhammadanism ” and its followers “ Muhammadans ” 
as parallel terms to Christianity and Christians. These are mis- 
nomers. Its correct name is Islam, and the followers of the faith of 
Islam are called Muslims. The word “ Islam" means “ Absolute 
submission to the Will of God,” but this docs not imply any idea 
of fatalism, any more than “‘ Thy Will be done” does to the 
Christian. In its ethical sensc it significs “ Striving after the Ideal 
(Righteousness).”” “Islam” is derived from a root word which 
also mcans “ peace.” The truc Muslim submits to the Will of God 
and obeys His commandments, and lives at peace with mankind. 
‘The greeting of the Muslim is “ Assalamo-Alcikum,” which means 
“ Peace be unto you.” 

The term “ Muhammadanism ” is also based on the misconcep- 
tion that Muslims worship Muhammad. The actual facts are that 
Muslims do not worship Muhammad, who, according to their 
religion, was a Prophet divinely inspired, but a mortal man. 
“ Muhammad is only a man charged with a mission, before whom 
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there have been others who received heavenly missions and died” 
(Kur‘an, iii., 144). 

‘The Muslim believes in a chain of inspired Prophets and Teachers 
who taught the same fundamental truths, beginning with the dawn 
of religious consciousness in man. The Muslim therefore believes 
in the divine revelations of all the earlicr Prophets mentioned in 
the Scriptures; the Kur‘an makes no distinction between any of 
them. In everyday speech the Muslims use the same term of 
respect, “ Sayedana” or “ Hazrat” (my Lord and Master), for 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus, and all other Prophets, as they use for 
their own Prophet Muhammad. “Say: We believe in God and 
that which was revealed unto us, and that which was revealed unto 
Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob, and that which Moses 
and Jesus received and that which the Prophets received from their 
Lord. We make no distinction between any of them ” (Kur‘an, 
ii., 136). 

The Kur‘an says: “ There hath never been a nation to whom. 
God hath not sent a Prophet ” (xxxv., 24). 

Chapter xl., verse 78, states: “We did aforetime send Prophets 
and Apostles before thee; of them there arc some whose story We 
have related to thee, and some whose story We have not.” 

Thus it is clear that God has sent messengers of His Truth to 
every people; there are some whose names arc known to us through 
the Kur‘an, but there are a large number whose names are not 
made known--we must recognize the Truth wherever we find it. 
The Aryans and many other ancient people were Unitarians, which 
can be proved by a careful study of the Zend-Avesta of the Zoroas- 
trians, the Gita, and the Upanishads of the Hindus and the teach- 
ings of Buddha and Confucius. The followers of the great re- 
ligions of the world, by their over-zealous admiration their 

asters, and by coming into contact for centuries with idolatrous 
and superstitious people, lost the original divine truth taught by 
their religions. “© ye people of the Book! Why do ye clothe 
Truth with falschood and conceal the Truth regarding which ye 
have received knowledge?” (iti., 71). 

As regards the teachings of Muhammad, he did not claim to be 
the founder of a new religion; his Mission was to consolidate the 
truths of the earlicr religions and restore them to their pristine 
purity. Verse 38 of chapter xiii. of the Kur‘an says: “To every 
age its own book.” The Muslims believe that, whereas the earlier 
revelations of God are enshrined in the sacred books of the 
Prophets, the Kur‘an is the latest revelation, and has been sent to 
consolidate the fundamental truths of religion to the end that it 
might continue in the earth. The words of God are like drops of 
rain that come from time to time through the teachings of the 
Prophets, and just as the pure rain from Heaven gives life to the 
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dead carth and germinates fresh verdure and vegetation by its 
vivifying influence, so the Kur‘an reaffirms the old truths revealed 
to ali the inspired teachers of humanity. “ We have not revealed to 
thee the Book except that thou est clear to the people that 
about which they differ, and as a guidance and a mercy for a people 
who believe. And God hath sent down water from the cloud and 
therewith given life to the carth after its death; most surely there 
js a sign in this for a pcople who would understand ” (xvi., 64-65). 

‘When there is so much similarity between the teachings of 
Christ and those of Muhammad, and when Islam and Christianity 
equally share the responsibilities of restoring the religion preached 
by the earlier Prophets to its original purity, and of arousing the 
Primitive pcople to the inspiration of revealed religion, where then. 
do the Muslims and Christians differ? The chief points of differ- 
ence Jie in the fact that the Muslims believe in the message of Jesus 
Christ, in bis supernatural powers of healing, and in his miraculous 
birth, but they do not believe in his divinity or in his sonship. The 
Muslim attitude towards the birth of Christ is that “ God createth 
what He willeth; when He hath decreed a plan He but saith to it 
* Be’ and it is” (iii., 47). 

The Perooalines of Jesus Christ and his mother, Mary, are held 
in the highest reverence by the Muslims, based on the teachings of 
the Kur‘an. Chapter iii., verses 42-49, of the Kur‘an will illustrate 
this point. “Behold, the angels said: ‘O Mary! God hath 
chosen thee and purified thee—chosen thee above women of all 
nations, God giveth thee glad tidings of a Word from Him: his 
name will be Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, held in honour in this 
world and the Hereafter, and of the company of those nearest to 
God. He shall speak to the People in childhood and in maturi 
and he shall be of the corapany of the rightcous and God will 
him the Book and Wisdom, the Law and the Gospel, and appoint 
him a Prophet to the children of Israel with this message : “IT have 
come to you with the sign from your Lord. I heal those born blind 
and the lepers, and I quicken the dead by God’s leave.”*” 

Verse 171 of chapter iv. of the Kur‘an makes the position 
clear: “O people of the Scriptures, do not exaggerate in your re- 
ligion, nor utter aught concerning God save the truth. The 
Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, was only a messenger of God, and His 
word which He conveyed unto Mary, a spirit from Him (God). So 
believe in God and His messengers, and say not ‘Three ’— 
Cease! It is better for you! There is but one God. Far be it 
removed from His transcendent majesty that He should have a son. 
His is all that is in the heavens and all that is in the earth.” 

The Muslim conception of God is that He does not assume 
human form and is free from afl human needs and imperfections; 
He is One, Invisible, Indivisible, Beneficent, Almighty, All-Know- 
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ing, Omnipresent, Just, Merciful, Loving, and Forgiving. “ God 
there is no God but He, the Living, the Self-Subsisting, the Eternal. 
Neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh Him. Unto Him belongeth 
whatsocver is in the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth. . . . 
He knoweth that which is in front of His creatures, and that which 
is behind them, while they encompass nothing of His Knowledge 
save what He willeth. His Throne includeth the heavens and the 
earth, and He is never weary nor fatigued of guarding and preserv- 
ing them. He is the Sublime and the Supreme in Gloty ” (ji., 255). 
“Your God is One God, there is no God but He, Loving, 
Gracious, Most Merciful ” (ii., 163). 

Belief in the unity of God is the essential requirement for a 
Muslim : no baptism or formal ceremony of conversion is necessary 
as in the Christian religion. ‘“‘ Abraham was not a Jew, nor yet a 
Christian, but he followed the Truth and bowed his Will to God’s 
(which is Islam), and he joined not other gods with God ” (iii., 67). 

The Muslims believe that the Jews madc the mistake of denying 
the Mission of Christ, and that the Christians erred by exceeding 
the bounds of praise and deifying Christ. In order to avoid any 
misconception, Muhammad's position as a Messenger or Prophet of 
God is repeatedly madc clear. “‘ Do not exceed bounds in praising 
me,” said Muhammad, “as the Christians do in praising Jesus, the 
son of Mary, by calling him God, and the son ot God; I am only 
the Lord’s servant; then call me the servant of God and His Mes- 
Senger. 

"Another point where there is 2 striking difference between Islam 
and Christianity is the position of the clergy as a specially Ped 
Jeged class. There is no monasticism nor any priesthood in Islam. 
Muhammad said: “‘ The retirement that becometh my followers is 
to live in the world and yct to sit in the corner of a mosque in the 
expectation of prayers.” Muslims do not believe that any priest, 
pastor or saint can intervene or mediate between the individual 
worshipper and his Creator, nor can anyone grant indulgence or 
absolution from sins. In congregational worship any Muslim of 
good character can be the “‘ Imam ” or leader of the prayers. The 
Rev. John Naish says: “ The idea of a church as the sole repository 
of supernatural sacramental grace, and of its clergy as the unique 
media through whom this grace is dispensed to mankind, that is 
the idea of a church and clergy in the Christian sense, is foreign to 








and unknown in Islam.” hereas in Christianity reading and 
writing was confined to the priests, literacy is encouraged by Islam, 
and every Muslim man woman learns to say the prayers in- 


dividually or in groups, ‘‘ with a mind not befogged, but able to 
understand all that is said ” (iv. 43)- , 

The Muslims believe in the accountability for human actions in 
another existence, but they do not accept the doctrine of original 
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sin. Hence, according to Islam, the souls of unbaptised babes are 
not lost. Muslims do not believe in the doctrine of Redemption or 
of vicarious atonement, each soul must work out its own salvation. 
“ Whosoever repenteth sincerely of his wrongdoing, reformeth and 
amendeth, God will accept his repentance, verily God is the For- 
giving, the Merciful ” (v., 39). 

It is therefore held that, provided a believes in the car- 
dinal doctrines of Islam, no one can say that he is not a Muslim. If 
a bad Muslim amends and reforms by sincere repentance, God will 
forgive his sins, Islam docs not promise salvation to Muslims 
alone, but gives equal hope to the righteous and God-fearing of all 
religions. Chapter ii., verse 62, of the Kur‘an says: “‘ Whether 
Muslim, Jew, Christian or Sabian, whosocver believeth in God and 
in the Last Day, and docth good to others, verily he shall find 
his recompense with his Lord. For him there shall be no terror, 
neither any torment or suffering.” 


‘Tre Carprinar Docrrings oF Istam ARE: 

(1) The affirmation of belicf in the unity of God. 

(2) The recognition of the Divine Mission of Muhammad, and 
that he is only a Messenger of God. 


Tuer Osticatory Dutizs or THE MUSLIMS ARE: 

(1) Prayers five times a day—at dawn, midday, mid-afternoon, 
sunsct, evening (before retiring). 

(2) Fasting for one month in every lunar ycar. 

‘This is not a penance, but a discipline for subjugation of passions, 
and devclopment of spiritual powers by sclf-denial. During fasts a 
Muslim is not allowed to cat, drink or smoke between dawn and 
sunset, and he must abstain from vain talk and angry disputes, and 
from haxuries and indulgences of all kinds. The infirm and those 
who arc not physically fit or are on a journcy are excused, but 
must fecd the indigent and carry out the obligation when fit and 
able to do so. 

(3) The performance of Hadj (Pilgrimage) to Mecca at least 
once in a person’s lifetime. 

Incumbent on those whose financial, mental and physical condi- 
tions and family obligations permit it, 

{4) Obligatory annua} payment of zakaet or poor-rate, for the 
relief of the needy (one-fortieth or 23 per cent. of the value of a 
person’s movable possessions for the year). 

This does not refer to voluntary charities, which are strongly en- 
couraged as 2 pious and meritorious act. The poor-rate is a re- 
ligious obligation—the rich are bound to share a definite percentage 
of their wealth with the poor. 

The basis of the ethics of Islam will be apparent from chapter ii., 
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verse 177, of the Kur‘an. “It is not righteousness that ye turn 
your faces (in prayer) to the East and the West; but righteous is he 
who believeth in God and in the Day of Judgment, in all the Scrip- 
tures and in all the Prophets; and giveth of his wealth, out of love 
for Him (God), to kinfolk, to captives of war and to set slaves free, 
and who paycth the poor-rate and keepeth his promise and treaty 
when he maketh onc, and the patient in tribulation and adversity, 
and in time of stress. Such are they who are sincere, such are the 
God-fearing.”” 

‘Although all religions have preached the brotherhood of man, in 
Islam the principles of democracy, fraternity and equality have 
been put into actual practice in a remarkable manner. Islam 
teaches that all men are cqual before God. There is no colour or 
tace-prejudice, and no distinction between Arab and non-Arab— 
poodaess is the only criterion of worth. I shall not be far wrong 
if I say that every eighth or ninth person one mects in the world is 
probably a Muslim, They are spread all over the world, but 
though so widely separated by land and sea, and in spite of the 
diversity of race, nationality and colour, a living spirit of brother- 
hood, whose loyalties outweigh those of cither kin or tribe, binds 

ther the followers of the faith of Islam today, just as it did 
when the first followers of the Prophet of Arabia embraced the 
religion, The Muslims arc not broken up by caste restrictions 
based on occupation or wealth or by barriers against intcr-mar- 
riage. The Hadj is not a pilgrimage in the ordinary sense. It is not 
a visit toa pe of sanctity to which miracles and superstitions are 
attached. [t is a commemoration of a great event in the spiritual 
life of Abraham. It is a symbol of the journey of life, and an 
annual re-enactment of the principles of equality and brotherhood. 
There, men and women, the rich and the poor alike, appear in the 
congregation for worship and in the sacred precincts of the Ka'aba, 
clad in a simple unembroidered, unstitched white garment, with 
bare head and either barefoot or with an unstitchcd sandal (the 
women kcep their heads covered, but must have their faces un- 
veiled). As here, so in any place of worship throughout the 
Muslim world, the prince and the peasant pray together in the 
same room, and indeed can sit in the same ranks. No one has any 
right of precedence in the House of God. 

The late Dutch Orientalist, Professar Snouk Horgronjc, wrote : 
“ The ideal of a league of human races has indeed been approached 
by Islam more nearly than by any other; for the League of Nations, 
founded on the basis of Muhammad’s religion, takes the principle 
of the equality of all human races so seriously as to put other com- 
munities to shame.” 

__ Sir Thomas Arnold referred to the Hadj in these terms: “Here 
is a supreme act of common worship, the Negro of the West Coast of 
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Africa meets the Chinaman from the distant East; the courtly and 
polished Ottoman recognizes his brother Muslim in the wild 
islander from the farthest end of the Malayan Sea. At the same 
time, throughout the whole Muhammadan world, the hearts of 
beltevers arc lifted in sympathy with their more fortunate brethren 
gathered together in the sacred city (Mecca), as in their own homes 
they celebrate the festival of “‘Id-al-Adha,” or, as it is called in 
Turkey, the “feast of Bairam.” It is popularly called Qurban 
Bairam in Turkey, and Bagr'ld in India. 

How do Muslim prayers compare and contrast with those of 
other seligions? There is no prescribed form in which the prayers 
must be said, but, in order to maintain a uniformity of practice, 
the Muslims have adopted a manner of saying their prayers based 
on the traditions of the practices of the Prophet. The worshippers 
need not bare their heads; they stand in a respectful attitude, either 
singly or in orderly rows; the sick and the infirm can say their 
Prayers sitting or lying down. The Muslim can say his prayers 
anywhere, alone in the privacy of his own room or while travelling 
or in company, wherever he happens to be at the appointed hour; 
for the soldier it is enough if hc whispers a remembrance in the 
recesses of his heart amid the heat clamour of the battlefield. 
The main essentials are forgetfulness of sclf, concentration of mind, 
and sincerity of heart. While praying, the Muslims turn their faces 
toward Mecca (the Ka’ada), not to worship anything or anyone, 
but as the central point round which, at the appointed hours of 
prayer, are focused the religious thoughts of Muslims al] the world 
over. Thus cach Muslim fcels that he is one of the great com- 
munity which keeps alive the memory of the inviolable place of 
worship where Abraham prayed to one God without partner or 
associate, and which again saw the light of the regenerated truth 

weached by Muhammad. The Kur‘an does not inculcate the 

lief that God is to be found in any particular direction: “ Unto 
God belongeth the East and the West, and whithersoever ye turn, 
there is the presence of thy Lord. Behold, God is All-Pervading, 
All-Knowing ” (ii., 115). 

As has already been pointed out, the Muslims are required to 
Pray five times a day, but as the prayers are short and to the point 
they do not take up much time, nor weary the mind. In fact, 
they discipline the mind and develop the habit of concentration, 
of lifting up the heart to God and feeling the comfort and 
strength of His presence. The midday prayers have been criticized 
by some as interfering with the exigencies of modern business 
Practice. It must not be forgotten, however, that in the middle of 
the day there is always an interruption of work for the midday 
meal, which is a physical necessity, and during this interval a 
Muslim can casily find a few minutes in which to say his prayers, 
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thus satisfying his spiritual needs and resuming his work refreshed 
and fortified both in body and in mind. Besides this, the Muslim 
Jaw provides that if for any special reason the prayers cannot be 
said within the prescribed period, it is permissible to offer them at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The Muslims perform congregational worship with a sermon in 
a Mosque at noon on Fridays, corresponding to the Saturday of 
the Jews and the Sunday of the Christians, and also annually in 
the forenoon on "Id-ul-Fitr and "Id-ul-Adha. No music or incense 
nor any rituals or special vestments are considered necessary. As 
regards the mosque itself, Islam does not require any ceremony of 
consecration of the ground on which the Muslim builds his place 
of worship, nor does the Kur‘an recognize such a place as essential 
for the due worship of God. “Jt is one of the glories of Islam,” 
says Sir William Hunter, “ that its temples are not made with 
hands, and that its ceremonies can be performed anywhere upon 
God's earth or under His heaven.” There are no sects and de- 
nominations in Islam in the Christian sense, which debar them 
from praying in the same place of worship together. ‘The Shias 
and the Sunnis differ on the question of the succession to the 
Caliphate after the death of Muhammad, but this docs not prevent 
them from performing the Pilgrimage sogsthe; and saying their 
Prayers in the same congregation and in the same mosque. (For 
details regarding the performing of Muslim prayers, and the pre- 
scribed form of ablution which precedes them, see The Sayings of 
Muhammad, Wisdom of the East Series, John Murray, London.) 

Another point of difference between Islam and Christianity is, 
the manner in which the Kur‘an and the Bible came into existence, 
The Four Gospels relate the teachings of Jesus Christ and the story 
of his life, and were compiled long after his death, mainly from 
oral traditions. The Kur‘an, on the other hand, was written ver- 
batim from the utterances of Muhammad, at the time of each 
revelation. Every word and every sentence were written down on 
any available writing material by the specially appointed scribes, 
while others undertook the task of committing them to memory. 
This practice of committing the whole of the Kur‘an to memory 
has been continued through the ages as a pious act, and today there 
are tens of thousands of Muslims throughout the world of Islam 
who know the whole of the Kur‘an by heart, correct in every detail 
of chapter and verse. These people are known as Huffaz,* which 
signifies “the Custodian or Preserver.” On the death of the 
Prophet in 632 of the Christian era, the texts were collected within 
six months and kept in safe custody by his successor Abu Bakr, the 
first Caliph. On his death in 634 a.c., Omar succeeded him, whose 
daughter Hafsa, a widow of the Prophet, had kept charge of the 

* Plural of Hafiz. 
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sacred collection. It was from this that copies of the Kur‘an 

were transcribed under the personal supervision of Othman, the 

third Caliph, and within cleven years of the death of the Prophet 

copies were sent to Iraq, Persia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

‘Thanks to the care of the carly Muslinge, every copy of the Kur‘an 
today is exactly word for word as it was uttered by the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

To the Christian the Bible provides a foundation for their moral 
code, but the social and personal laws vary in different countries. 
To the Muslim, however, the Kur‘an is the word of God revealed 
through the Prophet. Every detail regarding religious injunctions 
as well as those relating to the personal laws are laid down in the 
Kur‘an and cannot be altered. In British India the Muslim law of 
inheritance, marriage and divorce and other personal laws are 
exactly the same as obtain in Arabia, Egypt and other Muslim 
countries. 

Another point of contrast is in the attitude of the Muslims 
towards Christ and Christianity, and of the Christians towards 
Muhammad and his religion, Islam. From quotations in the 
Kur‘an I have shown that the Muslims, as 2 religious obligation, 
are bound to show, and do show, the highest reverence to Jesus 
Christ and to the religion preached by him. Jerusalem is called 
Bait-ul-Maqadts (the sacred house), on account of its associa- 
tion with Christ and other Prophets. Ustcetunately, however, 
Muhammad and his religion Tsbm have been grossly misrepre- 
sented by Christians. Muhammad has been called an impostor, 

, and Islam a pagan and aggressive religion, propagated by the 
sword, which introduced and Icgalized polygamy, denied women 
social and spiritual status, and promised a carnal Paradise to its 
followers. Even in everyday English speech onc hears the saying, 
“1£ the mountain will not come to Muhammad, then Muhammad. 
will ge to the mountain.” Muhammad never claimed such a 
miracle at all, and he did not base the truth of his Mission on 
the performance of any miracle. Indecd, when pressed to show a 
miracle, he said: “The other messengers of God had their 
miracles and were called sorcerers. Mine is the Kur‘an, which 
will remain forever.” 

The reasons are not far to seek. The church which tried to exter- 
minate freedom of thought among the Christians of Europe by 
the rack and the stake, could hardly be expected to show for- 
bearance towards a religion which preached against their vested 
interests, powers and privileges. The clergy, being the only literate 
people in the Dark Ages, misguided the ignorant masses and justi- 

every means to attain the pious end of suppressing Islam. By 
causing a panic about the menace of Saracenic military domina- 
tion, and declaring that the Holy Land was being desecrated, they 
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succeeded in fanning the religious ardour of Christian Europe iato 
waging the Crusades agai the Muslims, in order to “ fice the 
Holy Land from the infidels.” The cross appeared on the banners 
of the Crusaders as the sacred emblem for which they were fight- 
ing, and they misrepresented that the crescent which appear 
the battle flag of the defending Muslims was the emblem of Islam, 
whereas the truth was that it had no such religious significance. 
The Sultan was a Seljuki (Turk) and the crescent was his national 
emblem and appeared on the banners of the Turks long before 
they embraced Islam. The crescent has no association either with 
the Prophet Muhammad or with the Arabs. The banner of the 
Prophet and his immediate successors were plain white or black 
flags without any emblem. The Abbuside Caliphs of Baghdad 
had a red flag and the Ommayyade and Fatimide Caliphs of 
Damascus and Cairo had a green banner. The inscription, “ There 
is only One God and Muhammad is the Messenger of God,” ap- 
on the banners of these Caliphs. When the Ottoman 
Turkish Sultan, Muhammad the Conqueror, captured Constanti- 
nople, the crescent was on his flag, and by confusion of names it 
became associated with Muhammad the Prophet Like the 
Crusaders, the Christians of Europe were misled into the belicf 
that the crescent was the religious symbol of Islam. Whenever a 
Christian nation conquered a Turkish Province, the first thing 
they did was to replace the crescent by the cross. The white 
crescent on a red flag remained the emblem of the Ottoman Turks 
until 1839 when, during the Tanzimaz (Organization) a star was 
added. ough centuries of association with this great Islamic 
power, whose capital remained the seat of the Caliphate, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century until 1924, the crescent and star 
has become a symbol of spiritual unity amongst Muslims, and 
appears on the coat-of-arms and flags of independent Muslim 
countries, The Red Crescent, Hilali-Ahmar, has been given 
international recognition as an emblem of humanitarian work in 
time of war and » and has happily come to have a friendly 
collaboration with the Red Cross. We trust that, through this 
friendly association, “a spirit of fellowship may be quickened 
amongst us and abound am: men.” 

‘The World Congress of Faiths has stimulated the modern spirit 
of cnguiry and broadminded tolerance which prevents the con- 
‘tinued acceptance of old prejudices. Let us examine the cause of 
aversion inst Islam, One reason has been the ccclesiastic 
antipathy, the reasons of which I have explained, and another is the 
natural human aversion towards a conqueror. The Muslims with 
incredible rapidity became the rulers of a vast empire extendi 
from the Caspian to the Adantic, and thus came into conflict with 
the peoples of many lands, which created antipathies and left 2 
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legacy of hatred inst their religion, Islam, not only of the 
Christin Church, but those of the Hindus, Jews, Zoroastrians 
and others. Yet another reason is the fact that people of diverse 
nations embraced Islam, and while some of them were highly 
intellectual others were almost primitive, and exhibited iari- 
ties of conduct for which Islam was blamed. I have heard people 
citing the examples of the cruelties and carnage of Halagoo Khan 
and Changis Khan and the ‘Tartars, Mongols and Berbers, who 
were not Muslims at all, as instances of Islamic barbarity. 

When, with the march of time, the din and dust of the clash of 
arms subsided, and the Muslims came to live together efully 
as fellow-citizens, a feeling of good-will grew up to the mutual 
benefit of both conqueror and conqucred. The Muslims benefited 
by the ancient philosophy, culture and civilization of many coun- 
tries and diverse races. Egypt, Greece, Persia and India, specially 
influenced and infiltrated their social structure. The reciprocal 
spiritual influences fostered a spirit of toleration and broad think- 
ing. This happy blend resulted in the appearance of mystics and 
Sufis and movements of religious reformation. In the case of 
India the Din-s-Ilahi started by the it Emperor Akbar was an 
eclectic faith based on the original Finda monotheistic ideas, re- 
vived under the influence of Christianity and Islam. Later on, 
Guru Nanak, in the Punjab, ched against the corruptions and 
superstitions that had crept into the Hindu religion and revived 
monotheism. ‘The Sikh Movement started by him assumed a 

litical character in later years, but Nanak’s own efforts were 
irected towards religious reform. Coming to more recent times, 
in Bengal we see the rise of the Vaishnabism and the Brahmo- 
Samaj movements. Chaitanya, Ram Mohan Roy and Keshab 
Chandra Sen fought against the tyranny of the caste system, in- 
spired by contact with the Muslims, and revived the worship of 
One, Invisible, Omnipresent and Omniscient God by a study of the 
Kur'‘an, the Vedas, the Gita and the Upanishads, which is ap) nt 
from the “ Twhfat-ul-Muwahhidin” (a gift for the Monotheists) 
written by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in Arabic and Persian. In 
Europe also similar results followed the Dark Ages of the Crusades 
by the break of the dawn of “ Renaissance.” Ths docaes: minarets 
and arches seen in the stately buildings of Europe are a legacy of 
Saracenic architecture. The ‘style of ornamentation in 
paintings and inlaid carvings of imaginary intertwined foliage and 
geometrical figures, excluding all animal forms, derived its name 
“ arabesque ” from its originators. Evidence of the influence of 
Arabic art and craftsmanship can still be seen in Southern Spai 
Sicily, Malta, and many other places in Europe. In the world of 
science there are many words reminiscent of Muslim influence; in 
medicine, the Canon of Avicenna (Qanoon+-Ibn-Sina); in chemis- 
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try, alchemy (a/-kimiya); in mathematics, algebra (al-Jabra wa “1 
Mugabala); in navigation, astrolabe and admiral (Amir-ul-bahr). 
The cipher (sifr) and the notation system known as Arabic 
numerals were also introduced by them into the West. 

In spiritual renaissance by analysis of the resemblances between 
the teachings of Christ and those of Muhammad, the striking fact 
is made clear that Muhammad was indeed the first *‘ Protestant,” 
and through successive stages of Reformation the Presbyterians, 
the Quakers, the Covenanters, and the Unitarian Church of 
Modern Christianity have come back to the purity of the original 
teachings of the ter which it was Muhammad’s Mission to 
revive. This is the miracle of the Kur‘an. 

Regarding toleration in Islam, the position of women, pol 
and Ei Miclim conception of Paradise, to which I have referred 
in my paper, I shall be glad to explain the position in the discussion 
which is to follow. (Sce chapter on Islam, The Sayings of 
Muhammad, Wisdom of the East Series, John Murray, London. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN THE 
COLONIAL SPHERE 


i By G. H. C. Hart, iu.p. 
(Economics Section of the Netherlands Ministry for the Colonies.) 


On December 17 of last year the late British Secretary of State for 
the Colonics, in reply to certain questions and suggestions in the 
House of Lords, fc on present and future interallied and inter- 
national co-operation in the colonial sphere a pronouncement which 
deserves the sympathetic interest of Bi progressive colonial govern- 
ments: it is most lamentable that owing to his untimely demise, so 
distinguished an administrator and statesman as Lord Lloyd of 
Dolobran himself will not be able to take a leading pact in the 
realization of his ideals. 

Lord Lloyd gave a brief but illuminating outline of war-time 

tion of allied overseas territories; he expressed the hope 
that this collaboration would continue after the successful termina- 
tion of hostilities and hinted at the desirability of such co-operation 
eventually being given a broader basis and a wider scope. 

He refraine enlarging at this stage on what he had in 
mind for the future, or perhaps, with a statesmanlike sense of 
realitics, he did not wish to even consider for himsclf the possi- 
bilities of circumstances which may prove widely divergent from 
those obtaining at present. 

It may not be out of place to venture a few remarks on the spirit 
which should guide this co-operation and on the direction in which 
it might be pursued; if to some it seems presumptuous to trespass 
on a terrain which Lord Lloyd so studiously avoided, they will 
ior Racca pict bar a tar cot Sa ne lec 
siderata and a responsible di tion of policy. 

For practical collaboration in the colonial sphere it appears 
essential for the co-operating nations to have some measure of 
conseamae on what constitutes or should constitute modern colonial 
policy. 

It %, of course, quite feasible for colonial governments to work 
closely together in a scheme for the marketing of some primary 
products without there being the necessity for any common con- 
ception on the handling of Seir Major problems of policy; it has 
been done before and it is being done now with quite satisfactory 
results. 

But I think that all those who have the privilege of colonial 
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experience will, on reading the late Colonial Secretary's speech, 
have been heartened by the expectation of something more essential, 
something more inspiring than the shrewd and profitable disposal 
of colonial commodities, even if they do not for a moment desire 
to speak disparagingly of such eminently useful and comprchensive 
** Progressive colonial policy is the fal d gradual 

Progressive colonia! licy is outcome of 2 long and gradua! 
development and, judgi: ashe post, it even scems a blesing that 
this modern poli should have taken such a considerable time to 
mature: in tropics slow growth is a characteristic of robust 
trees, 

In the present-day writings of the protagonists of a reshuffle in 
the distribution of colonies, there is more than a tendency to vicw 

colonial “‘ possessions” solely in the light of highly desirable 
material assets to the acquiring nation. 

The “have nots” generally show a complete disregard for the 
burdens and responsibilities of empire; even their self-styled 
classification is typical of the mentality that inspired it. 

In all fairness it should be conceded that such a mental attitude 
towards the problem is not altogether snexplicable; it is even— 
viewed historically—not altogether unjustified. 

The vast colonial empires of the British, the Dutch, the French, 
the Spanish and the Portu; were won either by conquest or 
by even fess noble and soldierly mcans. The subjugation of the 
native peoples was invariably achieved with no view whatsoever 
to the ultimate welfare of conquered; moreover, the actual 
administration of the colonial territories has often been of a selfish 
and sometimes harsh nature, and it has generally not been without 
signal advantage to what was—in former times rather inaptly— 
styled “‘ the mother country.”” 

He who would maintain that in the best colonial empires this 
predatory but profitable policy belongs to history will have to 
admit that it is in several respects not too remote history. 

Is it so unnatural that other proud and vigorous nations should 
be drawn to emulate the success of the early risers and should 
attempt to snatch what they are wont to consider merely as spoils 
of which they have missed getting their due share? How much 
more will this apply to those aggressor nations of today whose 
one and only precept is that fortune favours the ruthless. 

Not 2 few pages of the glorious chronicles of colonial administra- 
tion are soiled with the narration of ugly events; they are part and 
Parcel of the book and they cannot be torn out: the colonizing 
nations have much to be proud of and some things to atone for. 

And this brings me to a point which I should like to stress: the 
oldest, the best colonial empires are actually striving honestly to 
atone for their shortcomings in centuries gone by; they have been 
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doing so for well over fifty years with a constantly deepening 
consciousness of purpose and a constantly growing devotion to 
new ideals. 

There is today still true pride in colonial leadership, but I am 
convinced that it is in ever-increasing measure the pride of re- 
sponsibility and no longer the pride of possession. There is yet 
an enormous task before us: vast st of the wide field of 
possibilities even today lie fallow, but the great work is being 
carried on, hampered haps somewhat, but certainly not sus- 
pended by wartime difficulties and preoccupations. 

Amidst the unprecedented terrors of these times, amidst all the 
unbelicf, the cruelty, the iniquity that a sad and suffering world 
is going through, there are still indications that human ideals are 
making progress, and I think it is to the practice of modern 
colonial administration and management that one may turn to 
demonstrate that such progress, such realization of ideale actually 
continue. 

Does this progressive policy possess any tenets which are uni- 
vere applicable to colonial territories? 

In the parliaments and in the public opinion of the mother- 
countries, even of the oldest and most experienced colonial powers, 
one often meets with a species of good-natured but harmful, 
generalistic amateurism which is evident in a vague and indeter- 
minate consciousness that one has, after all, to deal with an 
amorphous mass of unfortunate coloured peoples who should all 
be treated decently, should all be converted and uplifted and 
civilized, and that it is up to the mother-country to see that all 
this is properly looked after. 

In fact, of course, there is no such thing as a single and uniform 
approach to colonial problems: the territories concerned are widely 

ierigent in geographical and climatic conditions, in civilization 
and characteristics of the native lation. Adoption of a uni- 
versal colonial policy in the spiritual, political and economic fields 
would be comparable to giving the vote to children of six and men 
of sixty alike, to sending poets and peasants to the same Greek 
university classes, to making dock workers and diabetics sit down 
to the same sumptuous dinner at an unrationed Ritz. 

Nevertheless, I feel that it is quite possible to lay down some 
general precepts, precepts which should govern all progressive 
colonial Governments and which should be accepted without ques- 
tion by all those nations who feel towards God, towards the world 
at large and towards themselves the desire for moral justification 
in retaining their place as colonizing powers; I shall attempt to 
summarize them in a few theses which are not so self-evident and 
so simplistic as they may seem ially. 


@ ery territory should be governed solely in the interests of 
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the native population: it may often be possible to co-ordinate the 
interests of the territory with those of the empire, it may even be 
necessary incidentally to subordinate special interests of the terri- 
tory to ‘al interests of the empire at large or to other parts of 
it. But if a clash of interests should become evident let the Govern- 
ment tread warily, for they are in a dangerous jungle and should be 
constantly awake to the necessity of returning at earliest to the open 
road of the guiding principle. 

(2) The territory’s resources should be developed primarily in 
the interests of the native population: these should be linked to 
those of humanity at large as far as seems expedient. Of course, 
this need not imply that the interests of the mother-country should 
be purposel: neglected; it is, indeed, an advantage if the leading 
nation itself derives a fair measure of progress and prosperity from 
its colonial activitics, for the will tend to stimulate in the home 
country the energy and the interest neces: for caeryin out the 
colonial task. Twill even materially aid ih irresistil ly drawing 
the best of youth and character and intellect from that mother- 
country to take their share in the great task across the seas; it 
means harnessing normal and healthy human instincts to 2 noble 

yurpose. 

But always a watchful Government should be guarding jealously 
that precept number one shall ail over precept number two. 

(3) Colonial problems should never be approached in a spirit of 
racial or intellectual or spiritual superiority, either in the aggregate 
or in the individual. Such spirit is often unjustified and alwa 
offensive: many Western nations are certainly more proficient in 
those arts and devices which bring achievement and prosperity in 
the world of to-day, but in all sincerity the best and most assiduous 
of our workers in the colonics will be prepared to admit that in 
the mine and in the spirit they have received as much as they have 

ought. 

Gin the political field there should be the constant desire of the 
Government to emancipate and to cducate and to stimulate the 
native population in order to take their share of the responsibilities 
of government. Progress towards this end should be both cautious 
and courageous, but there should not be greater stress on the 
courage than on the caution :during the last half-century—and 
this applies very especially to the British and the Dutch—colonial 
Governments have committed more errors through well-meaning 
but ill-advised precipitancy than through an excess of prudence. 
Frankly, however, in the light of present world politics, I am 
rather proud to debit their account with this failing. 

There should be a constant and conscious, but controlled, urge 
to develop domination into tutelage, tutelage into leadership and 
leadership into partnership. 
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And I am well aware that I am now going to proclaim what 
sounds like heresy to the ears of some of my own countrymen and 
to some Britishers: here the development should terminate, for 
the simple reason that full partnership should not be attained until 
the native population are confident—and this outcome implies as 
much effort and self-development for the teachcr as it does for the 
pupil—that their highest realization as a scparate and distinctive 
entity will be best served by co-operating on equal terms with the 
other members of the ‘old. empire, within that empire and not 
outside it. 

Sometimes, sadly enough, this object will not be achieved, 
mostly through faults on both sides, but that docs not prove that 
the object was wrong: it does give an indication that the methods 
have lacked devotion, initiative and imagination. 

The ultimate aim of the central Government of a colonial 
empire can never be self-effacement; that aim can only be full 
justification in the eyes of the junior partner-to-be of its continued 
existence; any other policy is defeatist, in so far as it is contrary 
to the ideals of a strong and high-minded nation. 

Is it making too bold or boastful a statement to maintain that 
in the past fifty years the British and Dutch nations in their deal- 
ings with their oversea territories have been guided by principles 
akin to those set out above? Errors of judgment there have been; 
much has been done that ought not to have been done and much 
has been left undone that ought to have been done. 

There is nothing like universal appreciation in the oversea terri- 
tories themselves either of the policy or of the progress, but that is 
natural and not so distressing as it may seem: impatience is bred 
of expectations and we ourselves may take just pride in having 
fostered them. 

Absence of nationalistic activity and political aspirations is cer- 
tainly no indication of satisfactory government, as an even super- 
ficial survey of conditions in several other colonial territories will 


prove. 

Where freedom of speech and action is drastically suppressed 
there cannot be vociferous ition. 

And well do we know that in our own overseas territories we 
ourselves opened the door to criticism only when we initiated our 
progressive policy. 

But there cannot be the slightest doubt that this progressive 

icy is with us and with the British a very live reality, that it is 

‘ing carried out by our Governments across the water with the 
full support of public opinion in the home country, that no home 
pp aia could afford to go back on it or even to relax its 

forts. 

And we may confidently be prepared for posterity to judge us 
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by our achievements, whether it be in the spheres of education or 
politics, of housing or husbandry, of sanitation or irrigation. 

Ie is in this spirit and in these fields that our two nations will be 
called upon to co-operate when the last sirens have sounded; any 
colonial power which is prepared to accept similar concepts should 
bea welcome peace-time ally. 

If the foregoing paragraphs should perhaps sound somewhat 
over-enthusiastic to British ears, they will be forgiven by him who 
tries to understand the present mental attitude of the Dutch. 

I wonder if even a & Briton in his island fortress can quite 
gauge the depths of humiliation which the Dutch nation are at 
present suffering, a nation which has been trampled down by over- 
whelming and treacherous forces after an undeclared and unpro- 
voked battle that was as brave as it was brief? 

I wonder if he can really feel what it means to my countrymen 
who for centuries have flown their free flag over the seven seas, 
who have discovered and developed the distant corners of the earth, 
who have always played a derant part in the shaping of the 
best ideals of humanity in the cause of religion and of fee om, of 
knowledge and of art, to have each beautiful day that God gives 
defiled by the ugly and overbearing presence in their midst of 
Gestapo criminals and to be bullied by an oppressor whose motives 
and methods are even more repellent to us than those that three 
centuries ago we fought for eighty years to throw out of our 
country? 

. If he does fully understand these things then he will also be able 
to appreciate the unfathomable yearning of my people to regain 
their due place on this earth, to join up once again with their 
European and Malay compatriots overseas, who with a loyalty 
that is deeply touching, armed to es teeth to nee any me 
aggression, are faithful ing on their mission of peace an 
pores to co-operate Sisk chose ethic free nations whose privi- 
lege it is to be able to comprehend and to carry the blessed burthen 
of enlightened empire. 


RUBBER AND MALAYA 
By G, E. Cator 


Tre saying that Mr. Henry Ford has done more to alter the un- 
changing East than the great conquerors and statesmen of history 
is becoming trite; and as agent of change the motor-car is possibly 
now being outdistanced by the film; but in Malaya Mr. Ford’s 
claim seems unchallenged and unchallengeable, for there not only 
has the motor-car done its familiar work of annihilating distance, 
but the demand for rubber which the motor-car industry has 
engendered has altered the whole economy and sociology of the 
Peninsula. 

When the earliest rubber boom came during the first decade of 
the present century Malaya was already enjoying a period of very 
considerable prosperity. Singapore and Penang were flourishing 
trade centres, looking rather to the sea and the entrepot trade for 
their prosperity than to the development of their national Malayan 
hinterland; in the Malay States British protection was bringing a 
new cra of peace and plenty and, so rapid was economic and 
political development, that in 1895 Perak, Selangor, Negri Sem- 
bilan and Pahang had constituted themselves a federation, realizing 
that if all alike were to enjoy the full benefit of new conditions, 
uniformity of policy and a pooling of resources was essential. 

These changes had not, however, markedly affected the even 
tenor of ordinary Malay life, and the Malay peasant watched with 
interest, but without ambition to share, the changes going on 
around him. The remarkable tin resources of Malaya were being 
developed, and Chinese labour was pouring into the country to 
work in the mines; but the Malay had no desire to compete with 
the Chinese. Jungle was being felled to establish coffce and sugar 
estates, but the Malay had no urge to sell his labour. 

A race whose outlook is expressed in the proverb, “‘ A babe is 
wrapped in the womb of his mother and man in the womb of 
custom,” does not change easily or rapidly. 

The Malay was experiencing unaccustomed security of person 
and tenure; taxation had become segeler and not oppressive; 
schools were open for the education of his children; in fact, he 
was enjoying a similar but superior brand of the life which his 
forefathers had led for generations, which was all he desired. 

The larization of motoring and the demand for rubber 
which it entailed changed this idyllic picture almost overnight. 
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Rubber had been found to take particularly kindly to the soil and 
climate of Malaya, and the luct commanded fantastic prices. 

Among cnet benefits which British protection had conferred 
on the Malay peasant was the possession of a permanent trans- 
missible and transferable title to the land he occupied; and as may 
be supposed when rubber boomed these titles became eminently 
marketable. The more solid and responsible planters and plant- 
ing companies which concerned themselves primarily with the 
production of rubber took up, generally speaking, areas of virgin 
jungle which they felled, cleared and planted; but to the company 
promoters, share-pushers and the whole get-rich-quick genus 
actual titles (even Though the land they comprised was not planted 
and in many cases was not plantable with rubber) presented an 
irresistible fascination. 

Malays who had never seen as much as twenty dollars together 
at one time found themselves offered fabulous sums for a transfer 
or mortgage of their titles. 

It was only human nature to accept these tempting offers, and, 
having sold their land, they had no notion what to do with the 
proceeds except “ blue ” them as rapidly as possible, tcaving them- 
selves without land, which was thcir livelihood, without moncy, 
and often with a burden of debt. 

So serious did the situation become that within a few years it 
was necessary to pass a Malay Reservations Enactment forbidding 
the sale, lease or mortgage of lands within specified arcas, except 
between Malays, to prevent the Malayan peasantry committing 
race suicide by self-expropriation. 

In addition, of course, to those who sold their land, many 
thousands of Malays planted rubber in their holdings, for the 
chance of planting a seed which, after three or four years, became 
an apparently inexhaustible reservoir of dollars by the simple 
Process of tapping the bark, was too good to miss. 

They are receiving their economic education by the vicissitudes 
of the industry and the alternations of prosperity and stump which 
it has experienced. Though the process for many has been hard 
and for all too rapid for real absorption, yet on the whole the 
Malays may think themselves lucky in their first experience of 
a pe caldt ical long h: ed 

laya con ographi ition not long have remaing 
a backwater, ands ihe Malays were b bound soon S experience the 
impact of a world of which they knew nothing. It is fortunate, 
therefore, or at any rate, far more comfortable that the lesson 
should have been by alternations of extreme prosperity and com- 
Parative poverty than in the hard school of a struggle for survival. 

In other respects, also, rubber has had a profound effect on the 
sociology of Malaya. 
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There has always been a considerable flow of migration between 
Malaya and India and Malaya and China, and Singapore and 
Penang were from the outset cosmopolitan in their composition 
with a great Preponderance of Chinese. In the Malay States there 
was a steady inflow of Chinese for trade and labour in the mines 
and of Indians for trade and for agricultural work on estates; but, 
broadly speaking, the immigrants were birds of passage only, who 
came, took their wages, and went without materially affecting 
the ordinary stream of Malayan life. 

But when the rubber boom came not only was much additional 
labour, which the Malays could not supply, wanted for the planta- 
tions, but Chinese and Indians were as anxious as the rest of the 
world to dip their hands in this new crock of gold. 

Chinese immigrants in particular flocked in thousands to sell 
their labour, and invested their carnings in rubber holdings. 

The Chinese of the Straits Settlements, too, hastened to take up 
Jand; so that there grew up a new class of immigrant who by 
grant or parca had acquired 2 permanent, transferable and 
transmissible title to land in the Malay States. This, on such a 
scale, was a new phenomenon, and it preluded a new era; for 
those who have a permanent interest in the soil of any country 
will sooner or later expect to have a say in the control of the 
country’s policy. 

Again the boom stimulated internal trade and created a new 
demand for consumption goods; this the Malays, by religion, 
environment and tradition ill-adapted to and inexperienced in 
commercial pursuits, were unable to meet, so that the economic 
and industrial control of the country has fallen largely into im- 
migrant hands. 

Furthermore, the amazingly rapid development of the Malay 
States involved a large and immediate expansion of the various 
administrative services. 

Though from the very outset the British had sct themsclves to 
educate the Malays to take a full part in the administration of 
their country, yet education is necessarily a plant of slow growth, 
and there simply had not been time to train a new generation to 
novel and complicated responsibilities. 

There was no immediate alternative but to make use of the 
experience and capacity of the Chinese, and, more particularly in 
the Malay States, of the Jaffna Tamils from North Ceylon. 

It may be said at once that these men and their children have 
served the Malay Statcs most faithfully and efficiently, and that 
the country owes much to their zeal and loyalty. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that in the Federated Malay 
States, Government scrvice, one of the most prized and honoured 
perquisites of the East, had to be placed in the hands of the im- 
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migrant races because the people of the country had not time to 


juip themselves for the oj ity which was presented. 
The Unfederated State, where dcdoguent ne in the main 
later, and where the experience of the Federated Malay States 
could be used as a guide, this difficulty has not presented itself to 
anything like the same extent, and the Malays have had their full 
share of administrative privileges and responsibility. 

In the Federated States, too, as education takes root and a new 
generation emerges, the position is steadily being corrected; and 
during the last ten years in particular the progress made by the 
Malay race in this direction is semariable.! . 

The lation figures of Mala ide striking testimony to 
the econ ts which rubber has Dees arabes and distribution. 
Leaving out of account the Straits Settlements which, excepting 
Malacca, have always been mainly Chinese in composition, the 
population of the Federated Molay  Btates was in 1901 678,000 
persons, and of the Unfederated Malay States 921,000. In the 
middle of 1938 (the latest figures available) it was calculated that 
the population of the Federated Malay States had more than 
trebled, and that of the Unfederated Malay States had doubled. 
In the great rubber States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, 
Johore and Kedah the total Chinese population outnumbers the 
Malay population in aggregate, and except in Kedah is in a 
majority in each of these States. In the same States there is one 
Tndian for every two Malays. Altogether in these States the 
Malayan immigrant races form 60 per cent. of the total population, 
and as, in the case of the Malays, the female population slightly 
outnumbers the male, while in the case of Chinese and Indians the 
sex ratio is in favour of the males, these figures present a much 
larger disparity in terms of actual man power. 

‘Though t the entry of new immigrants from China is now con- 
trolled by a quota system the results of the open door policy of 
the past remain and confront Malaya with a series of economic, 
political and social problems. 

Indian immigration is on a somewhat different footing, though 
€conomically its problems affect the rubber industry more directly, 
for the labour force of the large estates (comprising about three- 
fifths of the total planted area) is drawn from South India. 

This immigration is, and long has been, controlled, and though 
the Government of India very rightly demands a high standard 
of wages, housing, medical attention and hygiene for the im- 
migrants, the Administrations of Malaya have hitherto had no 
diffculty in meeting or anticipating the requirements of India in 
these respects, The only danger scems to lie in the possible use 
for political Derposes of demands for higher sandand of lying 
than the industry can afford. That might have very serious reper- 
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cussions if the time comes, as it seems likely it will, when natural 
rubber has to face the competition on a commercial basis of the 
synthetic product. 

Sociologically, Indian immigration has had far less effect on 
Malaya Chinese immigration; the main bulk of the im- 
migrants arc labourers pure and simple, whose main aim is to 
amass sufficient moncy to return to India. A marked and impor- 
tant indirect effect has been that of the Chettiars, for whose finan- 
cial activities in the money-1 ing line the vicissitudes of rubber 
have provided a fertile field. jough the Malay Reservations 
Enactment has limited their operations, a large proportion of 
small holdings are in the hands of the Chettiars either as mort- 
gagecs or as owncrs by purchase or foreclosure. Quite apart from 
the question of indebtedness, which is scrious in Malaya as elsc- 
where in the East, the Chettiars are unsatisfact landowners, 
for as a class their sole interest in the land is in its value as security. 

As might be expected, agriculture in its broader sense has never 
had a chance in Malaya. The population, by the standard of 
neighbouring countries, is sparse and the soil generally ish, so 
that from the first there was little expectation that Malaya could 
rival the agricultural wealth and variety of Java, but rubber has 
so completely dominated the picture that Malaya is virtually now 
a onecrop country. Out of 5,000,000 acres of alienat land 
under cultivation, 3,300,000 are planted with rubber. Coconuts, 
once “ the Consols of the East,” occupy less than one-fifth of that 
area, and, until recent cvents demonstrated the urgent need for 
Malaya to be more nearly self-supporting, rice, the staple diet of 
Malaya, was only grown in sufficient quantities for the require- 
ments of one-third of the population. Very energetic ste] ne have 
been taken to remedy this position, and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has made most persistent and laudable efforts to spread out 
Malaya’s agricultural activitics. Rubber is, however, so profitable, 
at a minimum of labour, when prices are reasonable and. so hardy 
under neglect when prices or release make tapping unprofitable 
that it is likely to maintain its popularity with the small-holders, 
even if prices far below thcir present level. 

It is not always realized how far rubber is a small man’s crop 
in Malaya. Of the total planted area, 1,300,000 acres represent 
small holdings. The price of rubber is the gauge of ya's 
internal prosperity. 

A cocequence of Malaya’s agricultural preoccupation with 
rubber is that Malaya’s prosperity based on tin and rubber is 
entirely at the mercy of the world prices over which Malaya has 
no control. To meet this state of affairs two schemes of control 
have been tried. The first, usually known as the Stevenson scheme, 
was what would now be called unilateral control in which 
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Malaya’s neighbours, the Netherlands East Indies, did not partici- 
pate. One of the results was to make smuggling from the West 
coast across the Straits of Malacca one of the most profitable and 
efficiently organized industries in Malaya; and as the great sea- 
ports of Sin ae and Penang were outside the Restriction Arca 
they enjoyed for a time the best of two worlds, profiting from the 
advance of prices which the control did effect and being at the 
same time depots for the uncouponed rubber from the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

The Malay States made heroic efforts to cope with smuggling 
and maintained a large preventive flect. Even more damaging 
than the actual injury to the industry by these illegal operations 
was the widespread corruption and disregard of law which they 
engendered, and, generally speaking, the end of the scheme in 
1928 was hailed with relief. A second and far more comprehen- 
sive scheme to meet the conditions resulting from the world de- 
pression of 1930 and the following years, in which all producing 
countries participate, is now in operation and is working effectively, 
The rate of production and export for each country is settled by an 
International Committee, which has been successtul in stabilizing 
prices and has avoided one of the errors of the Stevenson scheme 
in antagonizing consumers by forcing prices unduly high. It seems 
likely wat some such arrangement will be a permanent feature of 
the organization of the rubber industry, more especially if the 
natural product has to compete with synthetic substitutes. 

That some scheme of regulation is in the general interests of 
Malaya, apart from those of the industry itself, seems indubitable. 
The series of booms and slumps which have distinguished Malayan 
economy for the past thirty years are not healthy, though as 
exciting and for individuals very profitable. The industry i 
requires a breathing space in which to take stock and lay its future 
plans, and the country, too, urgently requires a period of nor- 
mality. Whether world conditions external to the industry will 
permit this to be achieved is in the lap of the gods. 
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THE INDIAN TROOPS IN ERITREA 
By Sir Grorcz Dunsar, Bart. 


{The author has had long, practical experience af active service conditions 
on the N.W. and N.E. Frontiers of India.} 
‘The following message was sent by the King-Emperor to the Viceroy : 
“1 heartily congratulate India on the part her armed forces have 
played in the capture of Keren, "This victory in the face of heavy odds 
s added fresh laurels to India’s military renown.” 
The Viceroy replied : 
“Your Majesty's most gracious words will be most deeply valued. by 
all ranks of the Indian armed forees and will be the greavest. possible 
‘encouragement to them.” 


Lisya To Exitrea 


Arrer their magnificent exploits in the Libyan Desert campaign, 
where Sidi Barrani wil! doubtless add another battle honour to the 
many emblazoned on the colours of famous Indian regiments, a 
number of Indian troops were moved from North Africa to the 
Eritrean front, When the offensive started, after the re-capture of 
Kassala, Indian troops formed the spearhead of the attack. In the 
bitter fighting before Keren was captured the Indian forces 
worthily upheld their reputation as fighting men. The nature of 
the country, precipitous hills and broken ground, lent itself to 
initiative and resource on the part of commanders of small units, 
and in this sort of fighting Indian troops, accustomed to frontier 
campaigns, have always excelled. 

The official communiqué reporting the fall of Keren said: 
“ After heavy fighting for nearly a fortnight under the most diffi- 
cult conditions of climate and country, British and Indian troops, 
admirably supported by the R.A.F., have again defeated a numeri- 
cally superior enemy force and occupied Keren.” Difficult 
certainly were. Only men of courage, determination and sy 
physical fitness, could have Sought month after month in a shade 
temperature of 105°, thousands of feet up in the mountains or 
sweltering in the valleys, by the cream of the Italian 
forces in Eritrea, entrenc! in positions selected with care and 
fortified at leisure. 

Hiz-Tor Bartz 


After Kassala and Gallabat, on the Sudan frontier, and Barentu 
and Agordat, two fortress positions on the edge of the Eritrean 
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foothills, had been captured, came the advance on Keren, a natural 
fortress set amid a fantastic jumble of soaring hills. Along a road 
dominated from the heights, up and over the peaks themselves, 
the Indian troops fought their way to victory. For more than a 
month the battle swayed on top of the ridges—attacks and counter- 
attacks on mountain tops and precipitous slopes: In such fighting, 
training, discipline and perfect understanding between officers 
and men come into their own. Significant of these qualities was 
the fact that none of the Indian wounded or killed was ever left 
in no-man’s land. The state of ground before the Italian posi- 
tions was a grim and noisome illustration of the lack of them. 

The final attack was launched one night and was pressed relent- 
lessly all the next day, cutting into the heart of the Italian position 
and leaving thousands of the enemy isolated on heights on either 
flank, Midland and Indian troops surged down from the ca 
tured fort of Dologorodoc to conquer the vital hills along the rall- 
way two miles from Keren. They smashed their way through 
a whole colonial brigade and a regiment of Carabinieri in their 
dash forward. Even as they consolidated their position, Scottish 
troops were swarming up the 6,oo0-{t. mountain of Sanchil, the 
most heavily defended Italian position, and encmy troops were 
being routed out at the bayonet point. Soon they waved a white 
flag and surrendered. 

in Keren gorge, where, four miles from the town, the Italians 
blasted 200 yards out of the road to block our advance, our soldiers 
were fighting hand-to-hand with machine-gun crews which had 
been covering this great obstacle to our advance. Even while this 
fighting was going on, Indian sappers were at work dynamiting 
a new way through, while Bren carriers followed close behind. 

The enemy made a last desperate charge, but, shattered by 
machine-gun and artillery fire, they halted, hesitated, and then 
turned back. It was a signal for our final advance. British and 
Indian infantry, shouting and cheering, swept forward. They 
climbed up to the top of the and then down the other side 
to race into Keren. Meanwhile the sappers had cleared the blocked 
road, and tanks and troops passed along it and into the town. 


Motz anp Camex TRANSPORT 


All these weeks the ancillary services had been working close 
up to the jumbled fighting linc, using every device that ingenuity 
could provide to maintain supplies to the front line. Indian- 
driven lorries maintained a constant flow of supplies along more 
than 200 miles of road which was never intended to carry such 
traffic, There was a mountain railway available at one point but 
no rolling stock. So army lorries pulled supply and water 
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wagons along the track to points beneath the ridges. The 
ubiquitous mule carried the water up to the summits by dizzy 
zig-zag tracks cut out of the stony ground. Strings of came! 
picked: their way over the rocky laden with ammunition 
boxes and petrol tins. Aeroplanes dropped food on hill-tops where 
Indian troops had fought their way up slopes impassable even for 
pack transport. Si; filers laid 300 miles of wire in this fighting 
before Keren, all of which had to be taken up and relaid when 
we broke through, 

The sappers had a particularly difficult job to do in clearing 
road blocks and removing land mines planted by the Italians to 
stop the advance. One young Indian sapper officer performed 
one of the bravest deeds of the campaign. For thirty-six hours 
without a break he was engaged in the destruction of hundreds of 
land mines, After he had worked for twenty-four hours without 
a rest he was told to stop for a time, but he replied that as he bad 
now mastered the technique of removing the mines and would 
therefore be able to do the work better than others he must carry 
on, and this he did until he had finished the job. In ten days 
Indian sappers and miners removed 575 mines and cleared eight 
road bl and rebuilt a bridge. 

Another body of men whose work in this difficult campaign 
has been partieulally arduous and has been carried out in a manner 
beyond all praise, is that of the stretcher-bearers and the front line 
medical services generally. In one fight an Indian stretcher-bearer 
who was bringing back a wounded sepoy was almost surrounded 
by the cnemy, but he took the sepoy's rifle and drove off the 
enemy, bringing the wounded man safely back. It took stretcher 
parties ten hours to get a wounded man from the front line down 
to the road where ambulances were available. 


A Nicur Arrack 


In this grim and bittcr fighting, men of all the famous martial 
races of India participated—Baluchis, Pathans, Garhwalis, Jats, 
Mahrattas, Punjabis and Sikhs. Tribute has been paid the 
higher command to their “ superb skill and dash,” as a Behan 
force. Their individual bravery was shown in countless acts 
gallantry, a few of which have been recorded. The following 
eye-witness account of a minor action in the early part of the 
campaign will illustrate this skill and dash, and bravery of 
the troops: 

“The sky was illuminated by flashes from our guns and 


the quietness of the night was transformed into a bedlam as 
shelis fired at a rapid rate pounded the Italian lines. The 
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Indian troops had never experienced a barrage before, yet, in 
the words of their commanding officer, they maved forward 
as if on parade. 

“Heavy machine- fire was encountered as they ap- 
proached the enemy’s outer defences. This fire came from 
concrete-roofed emplacements. The first burst hit a sepoy in 
the chest. This sepoy, who was carrying a light automatic 
gun, fell, but somehow managed to put his gun into firing 
position and fire approximately 30 rounds into thc Italian gun 
position before he fell back dead. This gun was seized by 
another sepoy, who promptly silenced the enemy post. The 
noise was terrible. Hand grenades were thrown by our troops, 
and also by the enemy, with devastating effect. The advance 
continued. Another burst of fire from an enemy machine- 
gun position wounded a sepoy rather badly in his left 
shoulder; before he allowed the stretcher-bearers to evacuate 
him he fired three magazines, after which the enemy gunners 
took no further part in the proceedings. 


Hanp-to-Hanp Ficutinc 


“‘ Bayonets were fixed by onc section and the whole com- 

ny climbed over or walked through outworks which had 

mn smashed by the heavy artillery barrage. Hand-to-hand 
fighting ensued, and our troops went steadily forward. Some 

the enemy were found cowering in covered trenches. Dur- 
ing the bitter hand-to-hand fighting a sepoy was hit three 
times by bullets, but continued throwing his grenades until 
the grenade box was empty. Only then did he allow stretcher- 
bearers to carry him to the waiting ambulanccs. 

“A black pall of smoke made conditions particularly diffi- 
cult. The crash of countless shells falling ahead of our woop 
and creating havoc among the enemy, together with the 
staccato explosions of bullets from machine-guns and rifles, 
the boom of trench mortars and the shattering explosions of 
hand grenades, made one wonder whether anyone would 
come out alive or not. 

“ The enemy retreated before this terrific onslaught, leavin; 
many dead and wounded. Revolvers, too, took their toil. 
One British officer was suddenly attacked by four Eritreans 
my a narrow Sent killed three aoe pat the other to 

light. Another British officer crept s! ily up to a ip 
pt cies and found billets for two shots. A \etadar, xeing 
two enemy running to re-man a post which had been silenced, 
used two cartridges with success.” 
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Tarzs or Heroism 


A Rajput officer commanding a platoon was wounded in the 
arm, but continued to lead his men until hit in the leg, then, 
leaning against a tree, he hurled hand grenades at the enemy until 
he was again wounded. A non-commissioned officer, during a 
night attack by the enemy on his post, bayoneted two of them, 
drove the Italians back, and accompanied by two of his men 
pursued them for 70 yards; cleven Italians were found dead around 
this post the next morning. Climbing a hill for 150 ft. under 2 
rain of hand grenades, a Rajput N.C.O, stalked @ machine 
post, bayoncted four machine gunners, and then wifed out another 
machine-gun post with the bayonet before being killed by a bomb. 
A machine-gunner stuck to his machine gun through a counter 
attack until he was killed, with his finger still on the trigger and 
a heap of dead around him. Another N.C.O. led his men through 
heavy artillery fire until badly wounded in both legs, then, lying 
on a stretcher, he continued to cheer his men until he died. 

It was a Punjabi regiment with a British battalion that attacked 
the Gogni Ridge. Although forced out by a counter-attack, they 
returned to the assault and re-occupied the ridge, which was held 
by three Italian battalions. Punjabis and Frontier Force units 
captured Alamane. 


Tue Ficut ror Fort Dotocoropoc 


Some of the fiercest fighting in this theatre of war took place 
around Fort Dologorodoc, a strong position overlooking a gorge 
leading up to Keren, which was triliandly taken by British and 
Indian troops and fiercely counter-attacked for several days. It 
was here that two soldiers of a Garhwali regiment held out alone 
and unrelieved for forty-eight hours. They had been left behind 
when their unit fell back, and two nights later they were found 
by a patrol. Their food and water were exhausted, and they 
were down to a single bele of ammunition for their machine-gun, 
but they explained. “We had no orders to retire, so we stayed, 
and if you look round at this post you will see our ammunition 
has not been wasted.” They were most anxious that their officer 
should realize that they had made good use of their time. 

In lighter vein is the story of 2 sepoy who spotted a white camel 
wandering in the scrub near his post. He calmly walked out 
into the open and secured the camel. When asked what he was 
going to do with the animal he said that he was going to give it 
to the aval regiment with whom his company a fight- 
ing previously—a combined attack, it may be mentioned, that 
forced the surrender of a whole enemy battalion. 
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Another burly bearded , singed and bleeding from cuts 
and burns on the face, a in a prisoner by the suf of the 
neck and indignantly explained that the Italian first surrendered 
and then hurled a grenade at his captor, but the latter, though 
wounded, was able to capture the man and bring him in. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE Prime MINISTER 


This brief account of a campaign, which will surely be recorded 
as one of the most brilliant in the stirring history of the Indian 
Army, may well conclude with the following inspiring message 
from the Prime Minister, sent to the Viceroy a few days after 
Keren fell: 


“The whole Empire has been stirred by the achievement 
of the Indian forces in Eritrea. For me the story of the ardour 
and perseverance with which they scaled and finally con- 

uered the precipitous heights of Keren recalls memories of 
te North-West Frontier of long years ago, and it is as one 
who has had the honour to serve in the field with Indian 
soldiers from all parts of Hindustan, as well as in the name of 
his Majesty’s Government, that I ask your Excellency to con- 
vey to them and to the whole Indian Army the pride and 
ifniraina with which we have followed their heroic ex- 
ploits.” 


The Viceroy sent the following reply : 


“T have conveyed to the forces from India now fighting in 
Eritrea and to the whole of the Indian Army your generous 
message, for which I, on their behalf, thank you most heartily. 
Coming as it does from one who has all his life sought battle 
and found it on many varied fields in all parts of the world, 
and is now the fighting leader of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, your message is an inspiration to us all.” 


THE MUSLIMS IN POLAND 
By C. Borpanowicz 


‘Throughout the following article the Muslims of Poland are referred to 
as Lithuanian Muslims, It might be remembered that from 1386 to. 1569 
Lithuania was allied to Poland by a special “union.” Since then, until the 
Partition of Poland, Lithuania was incorporated in Poland. Though the 
Lithuanians continued to refer to themsclves as Lithuanians, they identified 
themeclves completely with Poland, and some of the greatest Polish patriow, 
among them Marshal Pilsudski,’ the builder of modern Poland, were 

nanians. 


Tre OniGin anp History oF THE LirHvaNnran TATARS 


‘Tre settlement of Tatars in the north-east of Poland is a little- 
known chapter in world history. 

These Tatars were the descendants of the old Turco-Mongols 
who so often plundered Poland in the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, advancing as far as the walls of Cracow in 1241. Neverthe- 
less, as observed by the writer of an article in a Wilno paper, “It 
is on the breast of our ancestors that the invading waves of the 
Tatars broke, and at the same time we consider the descendants of 
these same Tatars as our dearest brothers.” 

This statement is not the only onc of its kind; not to s of 
contemporary authors, as far as we can look into the past all Polish 
writers and chroniclers, with but one exception, show sympathy 
for these Tatars, and esteem for the loyalty with which they have 
always served Poland. Chroniclers tell us that, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, these Tatars enjoyed full rights and had privi- 
leges which even nowadays seem exorbitant. To our knowledge, 
no other Mussulman community enjoyed such favours in any 
Christian country during that period. 

With the revival of Poland the Polish Government confirmed by 
a series of acts the traditional sympathy of Poland with them. 

In spite of many works on these Tatars, their complete history 
remains to be written. In this brief study I do not claim to say the 
last word on the matter. I merely wish to give some elementary 
ideas about the origin and the history of this tribe, which has never 
been large, and now comprises about 15,000, 

These Tatars are usually calied ‘ Lithuanian,” because they estab- 
lished themselves in the great country that Lithuania was in the 
fourteenth century, stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and 
as far as the Oka in the east. 

Nobody doubts their ethnic origin; everyone agrees that they 
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came from the Golden Horde; only the time and the causes of the 
emigration of their ancestors to Lithuania needs to be det ined. 

There are hardly any documents on the matter before the end 
of the fifteenth century. Those of the end of the fifteenth century 
enable us to infer that at that period their situation was already 
stabilized. From this it may be surmised that the major part of 
the ancestors of the Lithuanian Tatars were established in Lithuania 

1475- , 

ws is impossible to fix the exact date of the first appearance of the 
Tatars in Lithuania. But I believe that it is very probable that the 
first colonies appeared in Lithuania by 1350. It is almost certain 
that part of Mamai’s followers took refuge in Lithuania, after the 
defeat of Kulikowo in 1380. Afterwards, the occupation of Kipt- 
chak by Tamerlane in 1382 was a further cause of the stream of 
emigration of Tatars towards Lithuania. 

Speaking generally, there is every reason to believe that the 
emigration of the Tatars into Lithuania never assumed a massive 
character, but was rather individual, and it is probably for this 
reason that chroniclers do not mention it. Consequently it is very 
difficult to determine the current of this emigration. 

There is no reason, however, to suspect the accuracy of the facts 
mentioned by the chroniclers. There certainly were prisoners made 
in the reconnaissance campaign of 1397. Amongst these prisoners 
one must distinguish between those that were in favour of 
Tochtamysh and those that were against him. Tochtamysh’s troops 
participated in this campaign. It was easy for Witold® to separate 
the grain from the chaff. The prisoners of the second category 
were sent to Poland to King Jaguiello, where they quickly became 
assimilated with the native population; as far as the prisoners of 
the first category are concerned, they were established in Lithu- 
ania, they submitted to compulsory military service in return for 
certain privileges. As peace with the Crusaders had not been 
concluded at that time, Witold probably intended to use them in 
that war. Besides, one can hardly call these Tatars prisoners, as 
they were subjects of Witold’s ally. ‘The political future of 
Lithuania depended on the success of this alliance. 

After the battle of Worksla (1399), part of the Tatar troops 
certainly took refuge in Lithuania. 

While it is impossible to determine the exact number of Tatars 
who took part in the battle of Grunwald (1410), it is certain that 
a number of Tatars remained in Lithuania, and were richly 
endowed with landed estates and all sorts of privileges. 

Later, while supporting the various pretenders to the throne of 

© Witold, Duke of Lithuania, was @ cousin of King Jaguiello, who, by 
marrying in 1386 Jadwiga, the Quecn of Poland, became Polish King, and 
united under his sceptre the two countries. 
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the Golden Horde, Witold was led to receive their followers 
kindly. This fact is the source of the uninterrupted Tatar cmigra- 
tion during Witold's reign. In all the wars led by Witold there 
were Tatars among the troops. 

After Witold’s Geath in 1430, relations with the Tatars became 
less frequent, and, above all, less Seiremige and they were usually 
the outcome of chance, and not of policy. 

Nevertheless, the troubles in the Golden Horde were becoming 
worse, and the Khans, expelled from the Horde by their opponents, 
were stil! coming to seck refuge in Lithuania. These troubles, 
together with the alliances concluded from time to time by Witold’s 
successors with the various independent Khanates, were the source 
of the uninterrupted Tatar emigration into Lithuania during the 
whole course of the fifteenth century. These immigrants did not 
mect with any difficulty, for there were already more Lithuanian 
Tatars who, after about sixty to seventy years on the land, had 
vested interests and enjoyed civic rights. 

‘The origin of the emigration of the Tatars into Lithuania was 
the indirect consequence of the policy of alliance which Lithuania 
and, later, the United Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania, practised 
towards Tatars from the time of Gedymin. This circumstance 
alone can explain the fact that these immigrants were treated with 
consideration, and even with respect. On the other hand, these 
immigrants did not belong to one tribe. There were among them 
representatives of all the tribes which made up the Golden Horde: 
the Kiptchaks, the Nogais, the Crimean Tatars, the Seldjouc 
Turks, who had emigrated from Anatolia to Crimea. It is very 
easy to enlarge this by studying the alliances of Witold's suc- 
cessors and of the King of Poland Casimir with the various Khans, 
as, for instance, the alliance of Swidryguiello with Sidi-Achmet, 
Khan of the Nogais, that of Casimir with the Khan of Crimea, 
Hadji Guirey, and, later, with the Khan of Kazan Achmet, etc. 

Besides, as the Tatar emigrants on their arrival in Lithuania had 
hardly any women with them, Witold and his successors granted 
them, the right to marry Christian women without changing their 
religion. 

History shows that the Lithuanian Tatars are the descendants of 
the representatives of several tribes of the Golden Horde who immi- 
grated into Lithuania, and, besides, they have intermarried with 
Lithuanians and afterwards with Poles. This explains the fact that 
these Tatars have formed a separate ethnic group, different from 
the other Turco-Tatar groups. This also explains why the 
Lithuanian Tatars are of no particularly pronounced type, but 
exhibit a great variety of features, ranging from Slav to Mongol, 
sith the latter predominating, as mixed marriages were at first not 
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Tue Litwuantan Tarars BErort THE Drvision or PoLaND 


The Lithuanian Tatars reached their zenith towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It is rather difficult to determine their 
number at that time, as authors disagree on the point. Their figures 
ch from 49,000 to 200,000, a discrepancy which is difficult to 


Tatars had almost ail the rights of the other classes of the 
nobility or even had the privilege, which was extraordinary at that 
period, of marrying Christian wives without changing their religion. 

The uppermost class was composed of those Tatars who had 
received ended estates, and, in virtue of this, were compelled not 
only to perform military service but to provide 2 contingent of 
horsemen, equipped and armed; to this class belonged the princes, 
Begs, Mirzas and Uhlans, who already occupied privileged posi- 
tions in the country of origin. In comparison with the great digni- 
taries and magnates of the Grand Duchy their landed endowments 
were small. 

The second class was made up of warriors; they also received 
lands, but their lots were much smaller. 

first two classes were exonerated from the payment of taxes; 
in exchange they had to perform military service without pay. 

The lowest class was composed of such Tatars as had not received 
any lands. This kind of “ proletariat ” earned their living by prac- 
Ging various professions, such as gardening, tanning, conveyance, 
etc. But they could enlist with the regular troops and reccived pay. 
Later on, some of them reccived lands and rights of nobility as a 
seward for their conduct in war. In time the differences between 
the classes became less marked. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, under the influence of the 
Jesuits, the epoch of Catholic reaction began, and the situation of 
the Tatars became more precarious. 

But even before this reactionary movement persecution of the 
‘Tatars was carried on by the local authorities and their rights were 
gradually denied them. But these were not systematic, because the 

‘atars had defenders in the persons of the JaguielloKings. In 1519 
they sent to the King of Poland, Sigismund I., a petition worded 
thus: ‘ The Glorious Witold is no more. He did not order us to 
forget the Prophet, whose name we repeat turning towards the 
Holy Places, just 28 our Caliphs do. We have sworn on our sword 
to love the Lithuanians when the fate of war brought us to them 
and when they said to us as we were entering their territory: ‘ This 
land, these waters, this sand and these forests will be in common 
between us.’ Our children are not ignorant of Witold’s name, and 
near the Salt Lakes [#.¢., the Crimea] and in Kiptchak they know 
that in your land we are not strangers.” 
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The King was not insensible to their demands, and in his letters 
to the Palatine of Troki he gave a stern order to stop the exactions; 
one of three letters, dated 1537, has come down to us in the 
archives of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 

‘The Constitution of 1588 deprived the Tatars of the right of hay- 
ing Christian serfs, forbade them to build or to repair mosques, and 
condemned to death Mussulmans convicted of proselytizing. The 
1615 Constitution forbade them to marry Christian girls, and de- 
prived them of the right of being commanded by their own chiefs. 
In 1620 their position became still worse because of the war between. 
Poland and Turkey; the right of owning real estate was reduced 
within strict limits. 

‘These persecutions caused the emigration of Tatars into Crimea 
and Turkey, which were Poland's border countries at that period. 

In spite of these persecutions the Tatars took advantage of every 
occasion to show their devotion to their new fatherland. Professor 
Talko-Hryncewicz, of Cracow University, who has written much 
concerning the Lithuanian Tatars, in his work The Muslims 
says: “ The pay of the Tatars to Poland amounted to heroism.” 
On the other hand, the fact that these persecutions did not express 
the real feelings of the Polish people towards them, and were only 
the consequence of misunderstood religious zeal, is ed by the 
sentence written by King John Sobieski’s father, Jacob Sobieski, i 
his journal of the Chocim campaign, in 1621—4.e., in the midst of 
the period of religious persecutions: “. . . The following were 
killed in the skirmish: Captains Bohdan and Czarowicz, two 
Lithuanian Tatars, a chivalrous people who always deserved well of 
the country.” There are many similar testimonies. The Tatars did 
not let an opportunity pass to prove their loyalty to Poland in that 
epoch of perpetual wars which Poland was waging against 
Moscow, the Ukrainian Cossacks, Sweden, etc. In the war annals 
onc meets again and again the names of the valiant Tatar officers 
so eloquently described by Sienkiewicz in his trilogy. 

Generous and tolerant by nature, the Polish people have done 
justice to the loyalty of the Tatars, and, little by little, successive 
constitutions have restored to the Tatars thcir old rights and privi- 
leges. The 1659 Constitution, although it was specially aimed at 
the dissenters compromised in the wars, recognized the loyalty of 
the Tatars and gave them back part of their former privileges. It 
is true that this applied at first only to soldiers. In 1662 they were 
given back the Jiberty of worship. But their situation was im- 
proved chiefly under the reign of John Sobieski. First of all, a 
general amnesty was given to all emigrants; then in 1678 the King 
caused the Parliament to vote a Constitution which gave back to 
the Tatars almost all their former privileges. Successive Constitu- 
tions in the seventeenth century still further improved their posi- 
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tion, so that, by the time of the division of Poland at the end of the 
eighteenth century, they enjoyed almost the same rights (except the 
right to marry Christian women) as at the time of the definite 
union of Lithuania with Poland in 1569. 

Poland did not have to repent of this policy towards the Tatars; 
for during the War of Independence there were six cavalry regi- 
ments which consisted entirely of Lithuanian Tatars. 

Thus came to an end the specifically Polish period of the history 
of the Tatars. 

The Tatars, who came to Lithuania as early as the fourteenth 
century, most of them as former allies, reccived 2 warm welcome; 
che Lithuanian princes, and, later, the Kings of Poland, were glad 
to have at their disposal an clement of population which was faith- 
ful, obedient, submissive to military service, and ready to fight at 
any moment. We must not forget that at that time the Tatar 
cavalry had a world-wide reputation, possessing its own peculiar 
tactics, having given birth to what is now known as “ light 
cavalry.” The idea of giving them domains, and thus securing for 
them an indispensable minimum of well-being, was very far- 
sighted; for one could reckon upon their gratitude. On the other 
hand, being not very numerous, and too far from their country- 
men, whose State had begun to weaken, they could not aspire to 
independence ling! 

Very liberally and willingly were ted numerous privi- 
leges, but they did not enj Aig by rights: even at the tithe of 
their greatest expansion they were refused political rights. Wel- 
comed as old allies, they were treated, so to speak, as “ guests,” 
with much consideration. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, when the foundation of 
the United Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania became consoli- 
dated, and the help of the Tatar cavalry became less valuable, be- 
cause in the meantime its technique had been adopted by the 
Polish-Lithuanian cavalry, the Government gave way to the Catho- 
lic reaction, which was as hard towards the Tatars as towards the 
other religions. They then being, as now, much attached to their 
religion and too proud of their past to submit, emigrated en masse. 
The least daring remained and were converted, and the others, 
obeying both the morals of their religion which prescribed fidelity 
to their chief, and the tradition of their past, which commanded 
the Tatars to be a warlike people, did their best to show their devo- 
tion to their new country on the battlefield. These efforts were 
not in vain, for, little by little, they regained their former rights. 


Lrrvantan Tatars in Recent Tres 


It seems that the division of Poland did not bring great changes 
in the situation of Lithuanian Tatars. Catherine the Great, by the 
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ukase of October 20, 1794, confirmed their rights, while leaving 
them freedom of worship, and, to a great extent, opened up to 
them access to civil and military service. Owing to their small 
number there was no disadvantage in giving them preference over 
the Poles, so as to be able to use them against the latter. In 1797 
Paul I. formed a cavalry regiment composed solely of Lithuanian 
Tatars. 

There is no reason to think that this policy succeeded, at Ieast not 
in the beginning. Some of the Tatars who fought at Kosciuszko 
went to serve Prussia, and there formed a cavalry regiment; others 
emigrated to Turkey. 

After the creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw in 1807 the 
Tatars obtained political rights and had seats in Parliament. Man’ 
Tatars fought in the armies of the Grand Duchy until Napoleon’s 
abdication. After the occupation of Wilno by the Grande Armée, 
the Emperor, by the decree of August, 1812, ordered the formation 
of a squadron of Lithuanian Tatars, which was later attached to 
the Imperial Guard and had 2 uniform recalling that of the 
Mamelukes. 

The attachment of Tatars to the cause of Poland was such that 
there were numcrous Tatars among the insurgents in 1831 and in 
1863. 

Russia’s systematic persccutions of anything Polish after 1863 
again caused the emigration of Tatars into Turkey just as in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

At the commencement of the twentieth century there started 
another current of emigration, this time towards the United 
States of America, and increased to considerable proportions, for 
reasons not yet known. There is now in New York a 'atar colony 
of 500. The attachment of these emigrants to the rcligion and the 
traditions of their ancestors is so great that they have built a house 
of prayer, own a cemetery, and not only are in friendly relations 
with their Polish brethren, but largely contributed to the expenses 
od the repair of the mosques destroyed or damaged in the Great 

ar. 

Although the persecutions against the Poles did not specially con- 
cern the Tatars’ they did not stay aloof from the Hors of the 
Polish Patriots who, under Marsha] Pilsudski, struggled for the 
independence of their country. One of the Marshal’s first fol- 
lowers, Alexander Sulkiewicz, a Tatar, played an active part in the 
Party's committee. It was Sulkiewicz who organized the Marshal's 
flight from St. Petersburg in 1900. During the war he enrolled as 
a nimple soldier in the Marshal’s Legion and was killed in battle 
in 1916. 

In time, and until the Great War, the influence of Polish cul- 
ture declined to some extent in favour of Russian culture, and this 
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for several reasons. First of all, the upper classes had little time 
for liberal professions, and preferred careers in the administration, 
or rather in the army. The consequence of this was the dispersion 
of the representatives of this class through Russia, where they lost 
the use of their mother-tongue. Moreover, and above all, the 
Russian Government did not like manifestations of nationalism 
among the minorities which made up the old Russian Empire. 
Nevertheless, until the last war Polish was spoken in the houses of 
several Tatar families. In St. Petersburg, after the 1905 revolution, 
on the initiative of M. Leon Kryczynsid, the editor of the Tatar 
Year-Book, and M. Szynkiewicz, the Mufti, there was formed an 
association of Tatar young men, which had for its aim the study of 
the past and friendship with the Muslims of other countries. 

In proportion to their number, the part taken by the Tatars in 
the Great War was considerable. 1 have already stated that they 
showed a marked preference for a military career. It is strange to 
note throughout centuries the long survival of this tradition in a 
tribe which had lost several of its characteristic features. ‘The’ 
were at first compelled to undertake military service; later, this 
service ceascd to be compulsory, but the character of the Tatars 
kept its stamp. 

it has Bot yet been possible to determine the exact number of 
Lithuanian Tatar officers in the Russian Army during the Great 
War. Suffice it to say that there were 18 Generals, a considerable 
propartion for a people of 15,000 souls. In consequence, the loss the 

‘atars suffered was very great, which pict the small part played 
by the Tatars in the war against the Bolsheviks (1919-20). 

After the war the Tatars were divided between the three States. 
The greater part remained in Poland, 1,500 came to Lithuania, and 
4,000 to U.S.S.R. 

Although this division considerably weakened them, and in spite 
of the losses which they underwent in the Great War, after the re- 
establishment of Poland in 1918, and according to the old tradition 
which commanded them to serve in the Polish Army, the 
Lithuanian Tatars formed a cavalry regiment which served during 
the whole of the war against the Bolsheviks. 

On the other hand, as N. Olguierd Kryczynski wrote in his 
article in the Tatar Year-Book, “In spite of the fact that after the 
war the Tatars have been divided between three States, which has 
considerably weakened their national forces, this same war has 
brought them such advantages as have compensated them for this 
loss.” For the Polish Government and le did not withhold 
expressions of s; pathy with the Tatars: they enjoyed all civil 
and political rights, and took an active part in the reorganization 
of the re-born State. There were Tatars in almost every branch 
of activity (perhaps with the exception of commerce), and they 
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often occupied important posts—there were among them senators, 
university professors, magistrates, etc. ! 

The Polish Government has made a point of encouraging their 
cultural and religious aspirations—for example, the creation of the 
Muftiate upon which the rights of the Autonomous Church were 
conferred. This has given a strong impulse to the religious life 
of the Tatars by co-ordinating and strengthening it. For, before 
the last war, the Lithuanian Tatars ded on the Muftiate of 
Crimea; this link was purely a nominal one and had no effect on 
their religious life, first because of the distance, but chiefly because 
of the differences in language and customs. The Tatars of Poland 
were divided into twenty parishes, possessed seventeen mosques 
and three houses of prayer. At the head of the Muftiate was Mr. 
Jacob Szynkiewicz, an erudite Orientalist. He concerned himself 
chiefly with raising the intellectual standard of the Imams, who 
were formerly recruited from among the poorer classes, and whose 
instruction was rudimentary, being limited to the reading of the 
Qur’an and the knowledge of rites. ‘The Imams were elected, but 
their election was submitted to the control of the Muftiate, which 
permitted them to eliminate the undesirable elements. On the 
other hand, thanks to the subsidies of the Polish Government, and 
to the generous donation of H.M. King Fuad of Egypt, who gave 
£500 for this purpose, as well as to the contribution of Tatar 
emigrants from America, it was possible to provide for the needs 
of the Imams, who were thus relieved of the greater part of their 
financial troubles and were enabled to devote themselves entirely 
to their spiritual work. 

As the Lithuanian Tatars live chiefly in the region of Wilno, the 
Muftiate was established in that town, together with the head 
offices of the cultural organizations. 

The number of Lithuanian Tatars in Warsaw is relatively smal]; 
but there are many Mussulmans, composed of emigrants 
Soviet Russia, Tatars of Crimea, of Kazan, and representatives of 
various tribes of Northern Caucasus; there are also many Mussul- 
mans from beyond Europe: Persians, Turks, etc., who are for the 
most part tradesmen. 

In view of the number of Mussulmans in Warsaw, the need for 
the construction of a mosque was felt for a very long time. On the 
initiative of M. Djabagui, a distinguished journalist, specializing in 
Oriental matters, there was formed in 1928 a committee for the 
erection of the Warsaw mosque. As in everything else, the activity 
of the committee had the warmest welcome from the authorities. 
The Warsaw Town Council presented it with a plot of land. 

In honour of the future mosque the two streets between which 
the land lies were named Mecca Strect and Medina Street, and the 
Government promised its financial support. 
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In each parish there is a school where the Imam teaches children, 
several times a week, the Arabic alphabet and the rites. M. 
Szynkicwicz has published many manuals of theology and praycrs, 
as well as books containing instructions for the Imams. 

Following the Muft’s lead, several young men studied Oriental 
languages, and two of them were sent by the central cultural com- 
mittee to Cairo to the University of Al-Azhar. 

From the social point of view, the Tatars are mostly farmers and 
live in the country in villages, which, in origin, were simply Tatar. 
‘There are a certain number of artisans, such as gardeners, tanners, 
etc., but no tradesmen. There are almost no poor, but few who are 
affluent. These latter are landowners, but their position became 
worse with the depression. Those in a privileged position were 
civil servants occupying important posts. As before the last war, 
the cultured class went in chiefly for administrative carcers. There 
never has been polygamy; in society, Tatar women are in no way 
distinguishable from Polish women of their class. Of course, 
according to Muslim rites, they are separated from men in the 
hour of prayer in the mosque. 

the land inhabited by the Lithuanian Tatars was part of the 
Russian Empire, the Russian civil law still applied there (Polish 
civil law not being yet unified). By the Russian law, the Tatars 
kepe their personal statute—i.e., they were governed by their Mus- 
sulman law, Shari’at. 

Although they have for; their tongue, the Lithuanian 
Tatars are strongly attached to their religion—the only feature 
which distinguishes them from the Christian population. This is 
why a Tatar who changes his religion ceases at once to be a part of 
the Tatar community. It is also for this reason that mixed mar- 
nages are discouraged. 

s we have said before, the cultural movement was almost non- 
existent just before the last war. But the Government and intel- 
Jectual circles encouraged the cultural aspirations of the Tatars. In 
each parish there was a cultural association, and these associations 
were grouped into a sort of federation, at the head of which was a 
permanent central committee, which directed and co-ordinated the 
activity of the separate associations. This activity consisted chiefly 
in lectures, diffusion of literature and the revision of documents. 

The Tatars took part in all attempts to bring nearer together 
Poland and the Mussulman countries, being, so to speak, a link 
between the West and the East. The Mufti represented Poland in 
all Mussulman congresses. In 1930 he was a member of the Polish 
Mission to Hedjaz, at the head of which was Count Raczynski, 
now Ambassador of Poland in London. The Tatars are repre- 
sented in the official ceremonies for the reception of Mussulman 
dignitaries during their stay in Poland. 
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In the Faculty of History of Wilno some young Tatars prepared 
theses on different subjects pertaining to their history. 

There were a few periodicals, and mention may be made of two: 
in Warsaw, the Islamic Review, published every three months, and, 
in Wilno, Tatar Life, 2 monthly review; the former concerned itself 
chiefly with Islam and the relations between Poland and the 
Muslim countries, whereas the latter dealt with local matters. 

But the chief manifestation of the cultural movement was the 
Tatar Year-Book, also published in Wilno. Most of its articles 
dealt with their history. If we remember that during the Russian 
period there was no cultural movement, it is perfectly natural that 
at the beginning of the rebirth of this intellectual movement they 
turned first of all towards their past: it was there that they gathered 
the elements which enabled them to remember their common 
origin and their mutual history. 

With the German and Russian invasions of Poland in 193 
most of the Muslim activities in that country came to an end. 
Some of the leaders, as Arslan i, have been executed 
by the Germans, others, as his er Leon, have been deported 
by the Russians to Siberia. 
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BURMA AND THE WAR 
By Sir Ipwat Luovp, c.s.1. 


“Constant and splendidly gencrous in their support of our Empire's 
cause, the people of Burma Ling stance and inspiration te the 

lots of the R-A-F."—Lorp Beaverwaoox, Minister of Aircraft Production, 
In a cable to the Governor of Burma. 

“An attack on Burma will be an attack on the whole might of the 
British Empire and her Allies. Herc in Burma we are making our con- 
tribution towards increasing the total man power of the fighting strength 
of the Empire, and Iam glad to record the propress. malic towards the 
completion of our task, which has been considcrable. A clear understand- 
ing of the vital principles for which we are fighting is manifest everywhere 
in Buema.”—HLE, Sik Arciipacp Cocnxang, thea Governor of Burma, in 
a speech to the Legislature, February 18, 1941. 





Tue Eastern Bastion oF INp1s 


Burma, with her land frontier marching with Thailand, French 
Indo-China, China, Tibet and India, and with a long coastline 
fronting the Bay of Bengal, would be of great strategical importance 
to the Empire in the event of untoward developments in the Far 
East. Although remote from the Imperial ocean route which India 
dominates, Burma is a vital link in the Imperial air route to Singa- 
and Australia, occupying as she docs the castern coast of 
Bay of Bengal from the nort corner to a point halfway down 
the long narrow Malayan Peninsula, at the southern end of which 
lies Singapore. In the strategical sense, Burma is the eastern 
bastion of India. 

Though, for administrative reasons, Burma was till recently ab- 
sorbed into the structure of the Indian Empire, she belongs, geo- 
graphically, not to the Indian but to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
It is this geographical fact which has enabled her to afford China, 
in her present predicament, the connection with the outside world 
which is f in the famous Burma Road, , onmaraicted sires yor 
ago, now forming China’s princi; r foreign supplies 
be chief export channel. But, cipal sey though the ac! pcisent 
of building this road was, no mountain road traversing high passes 
and crossing deep valleys can carry cffectively the great variety of 
articles of which China has need. Accordingly, it has been decided 
to build in Burma a railway which will form a link between the 
existing Burma railway system and the Chinese railway system 
when the Chinese have completed the construction, which they 
have already begun, of a railway from Kunming, the capital of 
Yunnan, to the Burma frontier. The cost of constructing rail- 
way in Burma will be borne by the British Government. 
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Vanizp Natura Resovaces 


A land of varied characteristics, geographical and ethnographi- 
cal, 260,000 square miles in area, with a pepelation of fifteen mil- 
lions, Burma natural resources of variety. In the north 
are narrow valleys, and high and precipitous mountains, for the 
most part clothed with dense forests. Here, as in the south and the 
eastern plateaux, the rainfall is heavy, vegetation is rich and “ wet” 
crops are easily grown; but in the middle there is what is called 
the dry zone, where the rainfall is small, and such as cotton, 
maize and ground-nuts can be grown. To the south lies the delta 
of the Irrawaddy, one of the great navigable rivers of the world; 
this area produces the vast crop of rice which forms Burma's chief 
export. The long narrow “ tail” down the Malay Peninsula pro- 
duces rubber, tin and tungsten (wolfram). 

Unlike India, Burma has, for practical purposes, no proved coal 
and no iron deposited in her soil, so that her prospects of develop- 
ing heavy industries are small; but she has a large surplus of ex- 
portable natural wealth, much of which is of particular value in 
war-time. Rice is her principal agricultural export, amounting 
on an average to threc million tons a year, of which about half is 
taken by lia and 800,000 tons by other Empire markets. Burma 
teak is ous throughout the world, and is exported to the extent 
of 238,000 cubic tons a year; and other valuable timbers, notably 
hard woods, are grown in her forests. 

But it is in the production of what may be called war minerals 
that Burma plays a particularly important part in the war effort. 
These minerals include petroleum (for aviation spirit), lead, tin-ore, 
zinc (in the form of concentrates), copper matte, nickel-speiss, anti- 
monial lead and, above all, tungsten (wolfram);”so necessary for 
the manufacture of ferro-tungsten and high-speed steel essential in 
the making of munitions, 


Distmncrive Empire Position 


Until recently a Province of India, Burma has had since 1937 a 
separate Constitution and a Government in n0 way subordinated to 
that of India. Just as geographically Burma belongs to the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula rather than the Indian, so the Burman is, 
racially, distinct from the generality of the Indian races, and more 
akin to those of Mongolian type which populate China, Indo-China 
and Thailand. It was natural, therefore, that, as interest in political 
Progress grew and, with it, racial consciousness developed, the 
administrative tic which had bound Burma to the Indian political 
Syces for bale a centery or tore, should be severed ani Burma 

wed to proceed independently along the path of political pro- 
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» This distinctive position in the Empire was bolized on 
the last day of March, 1941, by the cefcthonil hoisting of Burma’s 
national flag—a blue ensign ing in the fy Burma's national 
emblem, a peacock in his pride on a golden ground. The ceremony 
in Rangoon, where the flag was hoisted by the Governor, was 
attende by an enthusiastic crowd of between 40,000 and 50,000 
people, and similar demonstrations took place in the other principal 
towns and cities. As the result of her ncw Constitution the domes- 
tic affairs of Burma are today administered by an entirely Burman 
Ministry, responsible to a Burman Legislature elected on a wide 
franchise, including women. Her external relations, and questions 
of defence, are still the responsibility of the Governor, who is 
answerable to the Secretary of State and to Parliament. 

The Ministers, however, are directly associated in the disposal of 
defence problems and questions affecting the prosecution of the 
war by their membership of the Defence Council, on which some 
of them sit with the General Officer Commanding and senior 
officials, and over which the Governor presides. Moreover, a 
prominent Burman was recently appointed as one of the Governor’s 
three counsellors directly concerned with the administration of 
defence. 

The spirit of co-operation which inspircs the Ministry extends 
throughout the Legislature and the whole county, although there 
are, as elsewhere, a few disscntient voices which take advantage of 
the freedom of expression they enjoy to proclaim their dislike of 
Government and its policy. Both Chambers of the Legislature have 
formally recorded their foyalty to the King and their approval of 
British policy, and the successes of British arms in Africa were the 
subject of a congratulatory resolution in the Upper House. 


Tre Burma SquapRon 


But the people of Burma have not confined their support of the 
Empire to words. The Burma Fighter Squadron of the R.A.F., 
which has won great renown in the fighting over the English 
Channel, was equipped by the Burma War Donations Fund, which 
now amounts to over a quarter of a million pounds. Attached to 
this Squadron is the first Burman to be granted a Royal Air Force 
Commission. He is a 1g engineer who has had several years’ 
training in acro-ongine factories in England. Funda are now being 
collected for a Burma bomber sq m. Another notable con- 
tribution to the expenses of the war came from the Shan Chiefs, 
who sent £60,000 (one of them providing £10,000) to the Lord 
Mayor's Fund for the Red Cross, while the people of Hsipaw State 
have recently subscribed Rs. 25,000 to provide four mobile can- 
teens for troops stationed in out-of-the-way places. Further dona- 
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tions, large and small, have come from Burma to various war funds 
in London. 
Tue Armen Forces 


The four regular battalions of the Burma Rifles, infantry, re- 
eruited mainly from hillmen, Kachins, Chins and Karens, have 
been increased in strength and in numbers. The Burman, as dis- 
tinct from the hillman, finds his métier more in the technical 
branches of military service; the Burma sappers and miners did 
excellent work in Mesopotamia and on the North-West Frontier of 
India between 1914 and 1919, cheery and hard-working, never sick 
or sorry, exceptional in their ability to stand extremes of heat and 
cold, and, with the natural adaptability of wood-workers, able to 
make use of whatever material came ready to hand. Other tech- 
nical units recently raised include the Burma Army Signals, trans- 
port companies, both mechanical and animal, and ordnance, 
medical and veterinary departments. 

Side by side with the regular units, there are non-regular forma- 
tions, such as the Burma Auxiliary Force, open to both Burmans 
and Europeans, which comprises both infantry and artillery units. 
The Burma Territorial Force, which is recruited entirely from the 
indigenous races of Burma, includes a new battalion raised in the 
Shan States, at the expense of those States, as a further contribution 
on their part to Burma’s war effort. Just before the outbreak of 
war a Burma Royal Naval Voluntcer Reserve was being organized, 
and has already put in very useful work patrolling Burma’s long 
coastline. An Auxiliary Air Squadron has been formed, and the 
first group of pilots have completed their preliminary training and 
are now about to start their advanced training. 

Lastly, there is the Burma Frontier Force, which, under its old 
name of the Upper Burma Military Police, had a great reputation 
as an extremely mobile and effective semi-military force. In the 
Great War many thousands of its men joined the regular forces, 
and, though this process is being repeated, its own strength is 
being very greatly increased. 


InpustaiaL 


On the industrial side Burma’s war effort must, in the nature of 
the case, be limited, for, since she has to import iron and steel and 
coal, she can do little in the way of manufacturing actual muni- 
tions. Nevertheless, she is building a number of small vessels, both 
for the use of the Burma Naval Volunteer Reserve and for use by 
naval patrol units elsewhere, and as each is completed another is put 
on the stocks. Apart from this, her war effort must, in the main, 
be confined to maintaining and increasing her output of natural 
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pes useful for war purposes, and this she is doing, particu- 
arly in respect of wolfram, of which she is the principal producer 
within the Empire, and also in respect of industrial precious stones, 
rubies and sapphires, which are needed for chronometers and 
other instruments of precision, and such other minerals—e.g., lead 
and zinc—as she produces, not to mention her more notable com- 
modities such as rice, the supply of which for the rice-eating 
peoples of India, Ceylon and has to be maintained, timber, 
especially teak, a heavy demand for which has arisen from ship- 
building activity, both in Great Britain and in America, and 
mineral oil, the demand for which needs no explanation. 

Within her capacity, therefore, Burma can play, and is playing, 
an important part in meeting the requirements of the Empire and 
its Allies. She is regulating her effort in accordance with the 
policy laid down by the Delhi Conference, at which she was repre- 
sented, together with the other Eastern members of the British 
Commonwealth. 


LEADING ARTICLE 


LITERARY INDIA 


Bag 
Tue Rexicious Postay or Inpta 


By Dr. Ranyze G. SHAHANI 


For the sake of convenience and considerations of space we have to 
omit much in Indian literature—for example, the Kavya writers, 
the lyric poets, the beast fables, tales and romances, and the Puranas 
and Yantras. We have also had to pass over writers on astronomy, 
mathematics, architecture, medicine, law, politics, and the art of 
love and war. Suffice it to say that the Hindus were the inventors 
of the symbol zero, which plays so large a part in mathematics, the 
decimal system, diferential calculus, and the technique of algebra. 
It was also they who devised the fable, the parable, the short story, 
the picaresque novel and the romance. Delightful as these themes 
are, we cannot afford to linger over them. 

‘The religious poctry of India is of such intrinsic importance, and 
is at the same time so little known, that it calls for longer notice. 
It is only the main fi; that can be touched on here, 

The result of the Muslim invasions of India, at least from the 
cultural point of view, was threefold. First, it gave rise to a state 
of indifference: secondly, it drove the people to a deeper and more 
passionate attachment to the indigenous cults; finally, a reconcilia- 
tion between Islam and Hinduism was established. This last, due 
largely to Sufi poets, is little referred to in current histories of 
Indian literature, and some of the most vital figures are scarcely 
known at all. We shall deal with this movement in the first place. 


Some Sur1 Ports or Innis 


Amir Khusru (“the Turk of God”) is more or fess the pioneer. 
Courtier, musician, historian, a Sufi eet of no mean order, he 
wrote no less than 400,000 verses in jan, Arabic, and Hindi. 
His great book, the Nine Spheres, is a work of considerable merit, 
and is full of aspirations for a union of the two contending sects in 
India—Hindus and Muslims. 

With Kabir (born about 1440) we come to a very famous figure. 
A Muslim by birth, very carly in his career he came under the 
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influence of Ramananda. His work, some of it familiar to western 

readers through the influence of Rabindranath Tagore, is of a 

mystico-religious nature. Child alike of Allah and Rama, he san, 

7 both His poems are sheer music. He reminds us of Richard 
olle : 


‘The middle region of the sky, wherein 
the spirit dwelleth, is radiant with 
the music of Light; 

‘There, where the pure and white 
music blossoms, my Lord takes 
His delight. 

In the wondrous effulgence of each 
hair of His body, the brightness 
of millions of suns and moons 
is lost. 


On that shore there is a city, where 
the rain of nectar pours and pours 
and never ceases. 


Kabir says: “Come, © Dharamdas !* 
‘and sce my great Lord’s Durbar.” 


‘These poems are said to be translated by Tagore, ea they suffer 
a great deal by the translating. In the original, however, they 
are hauntingly melodious. If one could set them to European 
music (I offer the suggestion to Mr. Dennis Stoll), their exquisite 
qualities would be properly appreciated. 

In india, we may point out, all songs are poems, Not so in 
Europe. Because the song-writcr, like Kabir, or Tagore in our 
own time, feels that he is primarily a poct, and that his feeling can 
be expressed in either form. 

But Kabir was not mercly a song-writer who happened to be a 
true He has treated of love in its finest aspect. The feeling 
has risen from the human to the divine level. Listen: _ 


My body and my mind are grieved for 
the want of Thee; 
© my Beloved! Come to my house. 


‘When people say I am Thy bride, I 
am cobeied; foe T have not 
touched Thy heart with my heart. 


‘Then what is this love of mine? I 
have no taste for food, I have no 
car ae heart is cver restless 
withii and without. 


* See Kabir’s Poems, translated by Rebindranath Tagore. Poem XVII. 





that will carry my news to my 
Beloved? 


Kabir is restless: he is dying for sight 
of Him.* 


Hindus and Muslims would do well to remember these words 
of wisdom : 


Or these: 


Tell me, © slave, for what thou art seeking 
While I'am standing close by thy side? 
Neither in temples nor mosques do I linger; 
Not ia Kaaba, nor Kailas dwell I; 

Neither in Yoga, nor in renunciation; 

Yet, if thy searchii and be true, 

Then thou wilt Ang me, wilt know and behold me— 
Here in this spot thou canst hold me alway. 







To Kabir's voice now hearken 
O seeking friend, in all that breathes 
‘The living breath is God.t 


Is it not idle to ask of a holy man 

To which caste he may belong? 

Priest and warrior and merchant, 

In six and thirty castes, they all seek God. 
‘To ask a holy man therefore is idle, 

To which caste he may belong. 


Even the lowest scek for God, 

inter, barber, and washerman, 
Even Rav-Das endeavours to find Him, 
Even the butcher, even Rav-Das. 


All reach at last the final level 
When all are alike, for all then are one t 


Another poet who preached the doctrine of entente was Rav-Das, 
a leather-worker at Renares. The following poem gives us some 
idea of his heart and mind: 


Man: a puppet of wire and clay, 
Dances; 

He leers and lies, he lingers and listens; 
And he dances. 


He explodes with pride when a prize he snatches; 
But when riches forsake him 
He commences to wail. 


* Poem XXXV. 

+ See Mystic Lyrics jrom the Indian Middle Ages, a free wanscription 
by Paul Althaus, and rendered into English by R. T. Gribble, p. 56. 
(Allen and Unwin.) 

t Hid., p. 58. 
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Inciting his thoughts, and words, and deeds, 
Deceptive pleasures enshroud him, 
Closing him in. 
When he dies 
He is compelled to return and yet again return 
Until once more permitted to die. 
Rav-Das proclaims : Across the world of glittering 
Plevfields, 

have fashioned the span of a bridge 
Leading God-ward.* 


But enough. The indirect influence of Kabir gave us Guru 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. Nanak was born in 1469 
in the Punjab. He was acquainted both with the Koran and the 
Shastras, and wished to found a creed in which Hind and Muslim 
could join hands. The Jap Sahib—that series of imperishable 
hymns, initiated by Guru Nanak and continued by his spiritual 
sucecssors—is a lofty production of the Indian mind. The opening 
verses: “Eko avankar, sat nam, karta pur, nirbhav nerver . . .” 
are perhaps the finest form of prayer known outside of Europe, 
i¢ present times tempt us to cite these verses of Guru Nanak : 


O evil age of blood and sinning! 

‘Time is the weapon; Kings are the slayers. 
Where, alas, may justice dwell? 

A night of lying enshrouds the world; 
‘The moon of truth is wrapt in darkest clouds. 
1am confused, 

My path lies in dark shadow. 

Proud wishes become poor realities; 
From happy dreams I harvest bitter_tears; 
How Lord, can Nanak, 1 implore Thee, 
Find sure deliverance? 


But nowhere perhaps has Sufism flourished as in North-West 
India, particularly in Sind. The majority of Sufi poets here have 
sung and gone their way to dusty death without more pomp. Their 
lyrics and ballads are uncollected to the present day, but remain 
ever green in the memories of the children of the desert. Only in 
one case has scholarship busied itself over the work of these poets. 
This is Shah Abdul Latif, the prince of them all. The others 
whose efforts cal} for preservation include: Kazi Kuzan, Syed 
Abdilkareem, Miyan Abdil-Wahab (Sachal), Bhai Chainrai 
Bachomal Lund (Swami), Dulpat and Rohal, Fakir Kadur Bux 
(Bedil) and his son Fakir Mahomed Mahusan (Bekus), Ramzan 
“Potter,” Caliph Gul Mahomed (Gul), Pir Miyan Aumeen 

® Op. cit., 

t Che op. ee p- 88. 
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Mohamed, Syed Fazil Shah, Dewan Dayaram Gidumal, and Mirza 
Kuleech Beg. Owing to the lack of documentary material, we 
must postpone further reference to them here. The poetry of Shah 
‘Abdul Latif (born in 1689) is available in a scholarly edition; but, 
unfortunately, it is only of service to those who know the Sindhi 
language. Before we proceed to give a brief estimate of the man’s 
work, we shall dwell a little on the definition, the derivation, the 
beginning and the main tenets of Sufism. These will give the 
reader an idea of the whole field of Sufi effort—at least as it is 
known in India. 

Sufism is a phase of thought, or rather a mode of fecling, which 
from its very nature is hardly susceptible of exact definition. It ap- 
pears in connection with the endeavour of the human psyche to try 
to grasp the divine essence or the ultimate reality behind the 
phenomenal world. Its object is to enjoy the blessedness of actual 
communion with the Godhead. 

Sufism has been variously derived from : 

(2) Saf (wool). The woollen dress was the distinguishing mark 
of the Sufis, 

(6) Sufa (purity). The Sufi tries to be pure in word, thought 
and deed. He hates hypocrisy. 

(c) Sophoi (wise men. 

@ Suf (a raised platform). Those who sat on this were called 
Sufis. 


Sufism is of great antiquity in Sind, and it is not possible to say 
with any certainty when it actually came into being; for the extant 
texts we have throw no light on this subject. But for all practical 
pu s it may be said to start with the collection of the teachings 
of “ Kuran Shareef.” 

The Sufis believe that the souls of men are not from God but of 
God, and that they differ from Him in degree, not in kind. They 
are particles of the Divine Essence and will ultimately be one wit 
It. As one poet puts it: “In essence God and I are one, and all 
other talk is but 2 weariness of words.” 

The Sufis also have full faith in predestination. Everything is 
settled beforchand and our endeavours are but a beating of the 
wings ina void. What is written in the Book of Destiny will come 
to pass, whether we will it or not. As Shah Abdul Latif has it: 
“However you may try, wherever you may turn, what is ordained 
will happen.” 

God, say the Sufis, is omnipresent, and He alone is Perfect Truth 
and Perfect Beauty. He permeates the entire universe, from the 
tiniest grain of sand to the flaming ramparts of this world, and is 
mirrored in everything we behold. “‘In every colour,” says 
Kuleech, “I find the wonder of Your imprint. Whatever flower I 
smell is redolent of Your perfume.”” 
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Now love for God is Ush Hukeeki—true love; and love for 
created things is Ushk Mijazi—illusory love. But the latter is not 
to be despised : it is a ladder that allows us to reach the former. 

The beauties of nature, according to the Sufis, are faint resem- 
blances of Absolute Beauty. (This is sheer Platonism.) “In the 

ageant of the world,” sings Kishin, “is He; there is no one else. 
In the jungle, in the desert, everywhere is His temple. O poct, 
forget not this; there is no other wisdom.” 
¢ world may disappear altogether, leaving not a wrack behind, 
but He is for ever and ever: “The entire universe is subject to 
becoming and non-becoming; but one Ruler is ever present.” Such 
is the faith of Kishin. 

The body is like a cage and the soul like a bird that has been 
imprisoned in it. Its desire is to fly towards the Lord. ‘“ Open the 
window of thy heart,” cries onc Sufi poct. 

Now the progress of the pilgrim is not casy. His path is strewn 
with the disjecta membra of worldly desires and aspirations. To 
guide the neophyte, four stages have been suggested to him. He 
must pass through these before he can sce the vision beatific. These 

8 are: 
@) Sharyat. In this stage the secker has to put up with all the 
rites and rituals, customs and ceremonies that obtain in his tribe. 

(6) Tarykat. In this stage he is not required to follow outward 
observances, but to devote himself to inward purification. He is 
initiated into the secrets of spiritual life by his preceptor. The 
dragons that bar his way are self-conccit and self-gratification. 

(c) Markat. In this stage he experiences visions of the Divine 
and acquires a multiplicity of powers that are given to him by 
grace. “He is now a degree above the angels and is on the way to 
divine beatitude.” Many, however, are lulled into sleep when they 
reach this pleasant state. 

(@) Hakeekat. Only those who are fortunate enough to go 
ahead meet the Beloved who is waiting with open arms to receive 
them and touch them with the laurel of complete and unending 
union, 

The duty of Man is not to forget but to act up to the Primal 
Covenant made on the day of Creation. What is this Covenant? 
God sent forth Man into the world to gather experience, but he 
‘was told not to be lost in it. He must ever remember his origin. 

‘Though Man is separated from his Beloved, he retains a remem- 
brance of union ance enjoyed. He carries in his heart a vision of 
the source of all Joy and Truth and Beauty. As Wordsworth said: 

© Joy! thar in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
‘Whar was so fugitive! 
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The Sufi must surrender everything. He must put at the feet 
of the Beloved all he possesses. 

Everything in this phenomenal world is unstable and perishable, 
so we should bot attects cureelyes to things. | “Do not,” says 
Kulecch, “‘ take pride in worldly possessions : keep your aspirations 
fixed on God. Money and property, kingdoms and thrones are 
there to be given up.” 

Man should to seek union with God, for in Him is all beati- 
tude. Some thinkers hold that it is impossible for man ever to find 
God; not so the Sufis, For them this is an assured certainty. 
Tagore expresses the thought in a picturesque manner : 


J hunt for the golden stag. You may smile, my friends, but I purme 
the vision that eludes me. 

T run across hills and dales, 1 wander through nameless lands because I 
am hunting for the golden stag. 


A word or two might be said about the Sufi phraseology. When 
the word “ wine ” is uttered, it refers to the wine of Divine Ecstasy. 
So “ wine ” is anything that cxhilarates the heart of a Sufi, as, for 
instance, prayer, teachings of the Koran or of any other religious 
book, and so on and so forth. Drunkenness is, thus, 2 state of God- 
intoxication : 

Drink wine! for the bowl is the face of a friend. 
Drink wine! for the cup is his eye. . - 

Drink wine! and be free from heart coldness, 

For a drunkard is better than the self-satisfied. 


It should be remembered when reading the Sufi poets that when 
the symbols of physical love and beauty are employed, an under- 
current of hidden meaning runs through them. More is meant 
than meets the eye. With the pocts, suggestion is everything; ex- 
pression is a makeshift. As a critic puts it: “The higher experi- 
ences of the soul can only be represented by symbols and metaphors. 
Hence the Sufi poets adopt a form of expression, which to the un- 
initiated can convey no such depth of meaning. Under the veil 
of an earthly passion and the woes of temporal separation, they dis- 
guise the dark riddle of human life, and under the joys of revelry 
and intoxication they figure mystical transports and divine 
ecstasics.”” 

A true Sufi reads into everything he sees and feels a spiritual 
meaning and his mind ever Aloats in a divine atmosphere. In brief, 
he is one who cver murmurs : 


I would I could sel! my arms 

For a pair of wings. 

I would spread them wide and fly aloft 
To sek and to find my Friend.” 
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The ideas we have enumerated above characterize the work of 
all Sufi poets in Sind, be they Hindu or Muslim. Indeed, they are, 
in essence, the same throughout India. However, we might linger 
a litte over Shah Abdul Latif, who is in many ways a remarkable 


poet. 

_Shah Abdul Latif, like most other Sufis, has but one theme— 
divine love achieved through human love. But he docs not forsake 
the world of eye and touch. His originality lies in creating an im- 
mense variety of characters—all of her living portraits—and out 
of their sorrows and joys he weaves a wondrous fabric of mystic 
meaning. Of his command of language and technical mastery of 
verse we cannot speak too highly. His descriptions of nature—for 
instance, the roll and thunder of the sea, the arid prospect of the 
trackless waste at noon and eve—have no parallel in European 
literature. Pathos, humour, irony, a tender feeling for all that 
lives—these are some of his qualities. He has been compared to 
Hafiz and Shakespeare in turn. Without dwelling further on this 

int, we may say that he is a really great poet and should be better 
nown in the West than he is.* 


Tre Sarvite ScHoor 


We must now turn our attention to the revivalist movement in 
Hindu poetry. On the one hand, we have the Saivite School; on 
the other, the Vishnuite. These two spiritual ferments embrace 
scattered localities practically throughout India. The dialects in 
which they express themselves are Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Hindi, 
and Bengali. But the germ of the movement to which we refer 
goes back to earlier than the Muslim invasions. The trend towards 
spiritualized conceptions can be traced almost to the time of Sam- 
karacharya, 

This fne thinker, who was born about the beginning of the 
cighth century and died at the early age of thirty-two, must be con- 
sidered not only as a fine philosopher but as one of the first of 
inspired religious poets. He sang of life’s transient dream, and is 
beloved by the populace more for bis poems than for his work as a 
thinker. Here 1s a sample of his minstrelsy : 


As the waterdrop lies trembling on the lotusleaf, so rests our fleeting 
life. The world is full of sorrow, seized by pain and pride of self. Gain 
wealth, and then your friends cling near; sink low, and then no one secks 
news,” When well in health, they ask your welfare in the house; when 
the breath of life goes forth, then the loving wife shrinks from that body. 





* The part dealing with the Sufi poets of Sind owes not a litde to Buddha- 
puta; bur-—how shall I put it?—the original article was almost entirel 
Te-written by me. However, as he has not acknowledged his debt to me, 
think ir fair to acknowledge mine to him. 
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Gain leads but to loss; in wealth there is no lasting happiness; in child- 
hood we sre attached to play; in youth we turn to love; in old age care 
fills the mind. Towards God alond no one is inclined. As the soul moves 
from birth to birth, who remains the wife, the son, the daughter, who 
you, or whence? Think truly, this life is but an unreal dream. 


About the time of Samkara there lived a number of other Saivite 
poets, among others, Sambandhar, Appar, and Sundarar. Of these 
Sambandhar is perhaps the most notable: he wrote a number of 
bymas, of great beauty, to Siva. “‘ God is love” was the burthen 
ol 


Appara’s song: 


From hold of moral blame and sin, 
© ye who would be cruly free! 

‘Adore the holy feet of Him, 

Our Dancing Lord, and think of Him 
With love and joy. The Watcher will 
With you abiding grant His grace. 


What thoy; be great doctors wise? 
What howeh Ye hear the Castres read? 
‘What though the duty ye assume 

Of doling out cooked food and gifts? 
‘What though ye know the eight and two? 
It boots him naught who docs not feel 
‘The noble truth that God is love.t 


In the tenth century we encounter a much greater Saivite poct in 
Manikka Vachakar, a wonder of learning. He wrote an exquisite 
series of Tamil lyrics known as the Tiruvagakam, or “‘ Holy Read- 
ings.” Of this lyric sequence it was said: “ He whose heart is not 
melted by the Tiravagakam must have a heart of stone.” Here is 
some idea of one of these ecstatic poems : 


With tove Thy minion's body and soul are melting in rapture away, 

Thou gavest me grace my power-—I have naught to repay. 

Outspread ‘Al-before and All-after, oF yore first, boundless in freedom 
vine, 

Lord Siva, King of fair Sivatown, whose home is the Southland’s 
shrine. 


The literature of Saivism took a more virile form in the Vira- 
Saivism of the Andhras. The Basava Purana is a work that has 
inspired both the Telugu and Kanarese areas in Southern India, 

If the wealth of the religious poctry of Saivism is embarrassing, 
that of Vaishnaivism is overpowering. The latter is one of the 
treasures of India. 


* Sce R. W. Frazer's Li History of India, p. 328. 
+ Rendered from the Famil ‘by J. M. N. Pillai. 
t Translation by L. D. Barnett. 
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‘Tre Visnnvrrz ScHoo. 


Vaishnaivism, like Saivism, is a form of Monothcism. It is the 
setting aside of the prismatic trinity (Brahma, Siva, Vishnu) in 
favour of Vishnu (often known as Hari), especially as manifested 
in the human incarnations of Rama and Krishna, “* Brahma and 
Siva,” said the great Vaishnaiva teacher Madhava, “‘ decay with 
their decaying bodies; greater than these is the undying Hari.” 

It might be noted in passing that the finer side of Vaishnaivism 
is the real religion of the Hindu people of India, and has more in 
common with Christianity than any other Oriental creed, except- 
ing, of course, Buddhism. It believes in a God who could satisfy 
the yearnings of the heart for a religion of faith, love and prayer 
rather than of knowledge and works. Such a God was said to be 
Vishnu—the God who showed his sympathy with earthly suffering, 
his interest in human affairs, and his activity for the good of all 
sentient things by Srequent descents (avatars) on earth, not only in 
human form, but in the shape of animals, and even of plants and 
minerals. 

Hence teachers arose (among them Sandilya, the author of the 
Bhag&-Sutra) who insisted on the doctrine of salvation by love and 
devotion (Bhagti)—a doctrine dimly foreshadowed in the esoteric 
portions of the Vedas, and fully developed in the Bhagavad-Gita 
and the Bhagavad-Purana. 

Intense devotion to a Personal God, then, is the chief character- 
istic of Vaishnaivism. 

Devotion to Vishnu in his two human incarnations, Rama and 
Krishna, is most popular. It is a habit of the Hindu mind to exalt 
every great and heroic leader as an incarnation of the Deity. 

Vaishnaivism is many-sided; for, like Buddhism, it is most 
tolerant of other religious systems. It is always ready to accommo- 
date itself to other creeds, and delights in appropriating to itself the 
religious ideas of al} the nations of the world. In fact, it is so many 
things that it is difficult to say what it actually is. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that abuses in. Only the appearance of vigorous 
and sincere reformers to keep the religion on a high level. 
Hence Vaishnaivism, more than even Saivism, is in a perpetual 
state of decay and revival, collapse and recovery. Its fluctuations 
resemble those of a vast ocean heaving this way and that in con- 
tinual flux and reflux. 

Perhaps the primary idea of Vishnu (from the root vish, “ to per- 
vade""), 2 god permeating and infusing his essence into material 

jects, was originally connected with the personification of the 
infinite heavenly space. We know that in the Rig-Veda Vishnu is 
a form of the ever-moving solar orb, and in a well-known hymn 
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(1, 22, 16, 17) he is described as striding the seven worlds in three 
steps, and enveloping the universe with the dust of his beams. A 
later work, the Aitarcya-Brahmana of the Rig-Veda, oy with 
the following startling statement: “Fire (Agni) has lowest 
place among the gods, Vishnu the highest; between them stand all 
the other deities.” 

To write a biographical account of the god Vishnu in his 
heavenly abode is Nother ible nor desirable within the narrow 
limits of this survey. The fact is that the development of his 
human personality, which is really more impressive than that of 
any other god in the Hindu pantheon, must be looked for on earth 
in the forms of Rama and Krishna. 

There scem to have been twenty-four or twenty-cight incarna- 
tions of Vishnu; ten of which, however, are really believed in by 
the people in India. 

The more important Vaishnaiva sects are: Ramanuja, Madhava, 
Vallabha, and Chaitanya. 

The points on which they all agree are: 

(a) Devotion to Vishnu (at least theoretically) supersedes all dis- 
tinctions of caste. 

(8) All Vaishnaiva sects are more or css opposed to the pure non- 
duality (Advaita) of Samkara, which makes the spirit of man identi- 
cal with the One Spirit of the universe (Atma, Brahma). 

(©) The bible of all worshippers of Vishnu in his most popular 
manifestation—that of Krishna, with his favourite wife a— 
consists of two chief books, the Bhagavad-Purana and the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Those who pay exclusive submission to the other 
manifestations of Vishnu—the hero Rama—acknowledge as special 
books the Ramayana of Valmiki and the Ramayana of Fulsidas. 

(@) All agree in the worship of existing religious teachers who 
are supposed to be embodiments, not only of divine wisdom, but of 
the very essence of divinity. In the foremost rank must always 
come the original founder of each particular sect, whose title is 
Acharya. He is regarded as little inferior to Krishna himself, and 
may even be identified with him. As to the living teacher of today, 
if not elevated to equal rank, he is a greater reality. 

(©) Alll devotees have a special ceremony of initiation. 

() All are tender to animal life. In this Vaishnaivism contrasts 
favourably with Saivism. No life must be taken by a worshipper of 
Vishou; and least of all must one’s own life be taken. Self-destruc- 
tion is wholly opposed both by the letter and the spirit of all 
Vaishnaiva sects. 

Finally, all the sects believe that every faithful and virtuous wor- 
shipper of Vishnu is transported to his heaven; and when trans- 

d thither, is not likely to be born again on earth. 
From this broad outline, which id serve to give the reader 
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the essentials of the movement, let us turn to some notable Vaish- 
Naiva authors, 

The first great Vaishnaiva writer is Ramanuja, the high priest 
of the spiritual ferment in the South. Born about 1017, he carly 
became a devotee of Vishnu and espoused, in strict opposition to the 
firm Monism of Samkara, a doctrine of qualified Advaita, or 
“Non-Dualism.” Ramanuja wrote learned commentaries on the 
Brahma-Sutras and the Bhagavad-Gita, as well as hymns in which 
he sang of the Supreme Soul as manifested in Vishnu. 

‘Not long after anuja came Madhava (circa A.p. 1179). This 
seer lived in the Kanarese country and is held to be the last of the 
great southern teachers. He died about the year 1276, and left 
behind him thirty-seven works, of which the most notable are his 
commentaries on the Vedanta-Sutras and the Bhagavad-Gita. 

‘Next we come to two of the Vaishnaivite poets of the Maratha 
country, Jnanegvar and Namdev. The former was a Brahman 
who about 1290 wrote his great work, the Jnanegvari, or “ Rules of 
Wisdom.” ‘This work is said to be an elaboration of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, but is in reality one of the marvels of Hindu speculation. It 
has been called by so fine a judge of Indian thought as the author 
of The Dream of Ravan “‘ the most mystic of all mystic books.” 
Indecd, there are things in it that neither Shakespeare nor Dante 
nor Goethe ever dreamed of. A complete and satisfactory transla- 
tion of the work is not available in English, but the following pas- 
sage gives a faint idea of the original : 


‘Who day and night are from all pon free,— 
Within their holy hearts I love to be, 
Dwelling in sanctity . . . 
They bathe in Wisdom; then their hunger stay 
With Perfectness; lo, all in green array, 
The leaves of Peace are they. 
Buds of Attainment these; columns they are 
In Valor’s hall: of joy fetched from afar 
Each a full water-jar.... 
With pearls of Peace their limbs I beautify; 
Within their minds as in a scabbard I, 
The All-dweller, lic.* 

‘Namdev (1270-1350) was also a considerable poct whose work 
commands regard. Occasionally, he took up the harp of thought 
and smote on all the chords with might, and, trembling, they 
passed into mystic music out of sight : 

Befare all Time, before all worlds, 


Before the dawn of every age, the dawn of every world : 
Is God! and He remains, ie 


Beyond all coming ages, and beyond 
Bil Unthoughe welids char yer say bel 
* Jnancevari, vol. ix., pp. 188 et seq. 
vor. s¥vn. 1x 
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He is, in all that is, in all that not yet is; 
Even to-day He dwells in the tone of the chord 
‘That to-morrow will draw from the strings of my harp. 


The breath, laden with sandal-wood, 
Pervading 2 grove of slender shoots, 
Transforms these into sandal-wood trees; 
‘Thus, by my longing, am I transformed 
From cold, dead iron 

Into red and living gold. 


Nama’s shelter is His name.* 


Three other Vaishnaivite pocts may be considered here—namely, 
Vallabha, Sur Das, and Chaitanya. Vallabha’s best-known work is 
his commentary on the Bhagavad-Purana. Sur Das, the blind 
of Agra, was perhaps the most famous disciple of Vallabha, and 
the author of a series of lyrics, in 60,000 verses, on the Krishna 
Jegend known as the Sur Sagar. Chaitanya was a Bengali, also a 
devotee of Krishna, and a revivalist of widespread influence. He 
was born in 1485, of Brahman stock, and died in 1527. He was a 
genuine singer of Vishnu. His poems have a great appeal, not only 
among Bengal but among kindred splrins in Europe. 

A little later (about the end of the sixteenth crneary) came 
Eknath, a Brahman, who i die the caste-system both by word 
and deed. The leitmotif of his poetry is ““ God dwells in alt”: 


God dwells in all, and yet we find 
To Him the faithless man is blind. 
Water or stones or what you will,— 
What is it that He docs not fill? 

» is present everywhere, 
Yet faithless cycs sce nothing there. 
If Eknath unfaithful be, 
Then God he also shall’ not sec.t 


However, the most important poct of northern India, and the 
one who shaped a masterpicce out of Bhagti, was beyond question 
Tulsi Das (1532-1624). Tulsi Das commenced his Ramacharite- 
manasa, or “ Lake of the Deeds of Rama,” in 1575. This is not a 
mere translation but a different literary rendering of the great epic. 
He wrote in Hindi, and this poem has become the Bible of Hindu 
India. “‘Pandits may speak of the Vedas and the of gigera a 
says Sir George Grierson, “ and 2 few say even study them, others 
may say that their beliefs are by the Puranas; but for 
the great majority of the of Hindustan, learned and un- 
learned, the Ramayans of Das is the only standard of moral 

* R. T. Gribble, op. ait., p. 
+ See Nicol Mie fcal's Peaisos of Maraths Saints, p. 54. 
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conduct.” This is true. But Tulsi Das wrote much else. His* 
Krishnagitavali (a group of Krishna songs), Vinayapatrrike (an 
appeal to God), Gitavali (songs), and Dohavali (songs in the Doha- 
metre) contain many a gem ort thought and feeling. 

One more Vaishnaivite remains to be mentioned, the best known 
of Marathi poets, Tuka-Ram. He was a Sudra grain-dealer, born 
in 1608, not far from Poona. He wrote innumerable poems, some 
say as many as 4,600 abhangs. These are so treasured by the 
Maratha people that they are better known among the masses than 
the works of Shakespeare in England or those of Gocthe in Ger- 
many. Tuka-Ram was a true , and, like St. Francis of Assisi, 
loved birds, whom he called “ his little sisters.” Here is a poem 
that gives us the general character of his muse : 


Unfathomable is Thy power, Lord! 
Even the Vedas lose ‘their voice 
‘When Thou speakest, 

The mind that seeks to fathom Thee 
Looks into darkest night. 


No stretch of thought can measure Thee, 
Tae Slory of Thy Lights cccson 

lory of 's ion 
On ‘chousand ‘Sons and a thousand Moons 
Cannot be gauged by understanding. 


‘The mighticst serpents 

With their hundred tongues of wisdom 
Cannot declare Thee! 

Who am I that I should dare Thee? 


Tuka-Ram the says: 
Mother, we Thy children arc, 


These lines, written in the seventeenth century, strike a curiously 
modern note. They remind us of Paul Claudel at his best. But 
there are other poems which scem to have come miraculously, 
effortlessly, like leaves to a tree. They have the odour of 
immortality— 


From deepest the sings in silence, 
Not his the gente melody, but from 
comes. 


‘The Curled it 


‘When aloft the clear sound rises 
Of the song Solankhi sings, 
Then open wide the poce™ heart with song! 
© Quoted by A. A. Macdonell in his India’s Past, p. 226. 
+ R. T. Gribble, op. cit., p. 45- 
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With the deepest breath of my cryi 
fae ee ton ee 
Only the harp am I, in whose throbbing 
His harmonies vibrate.* 


Compared with this divine art—where the meaning aerially 
floats on a breath born of the very sigh that the brooding soul in 
silence heaves—the work of most modern European poets appears 
a mere profanation. We tire of their tintinnabulation; we close 
our ears against their strenuous, insistent stammerings and stutter- 
ings; we long for the harmonics of the religious poets of medieval 
India—none of whom sings as though there were a bone stuck in 
his gullet. We want something that speaks to our deepest self, 
To-day perhaps more than ever. When dcath is ever-present—the 
nocturnal serenade 2 la Hitler never fails to remind us of this—it is 

to turn to the canticles and orisons of these Indian bards. 
bove the infernal din we hear a voice that comforts us with the 
hope of an undying spring. For death being once dead, there is 
no dying again. 
© Op. eit., p. 50. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tux Cuotce Berorz Ixpia By J Clunna Duras 
fs 6d net 


(Reviewed by Sm Franz Noves, xest, cE) 


Mr Chinna Dura: us an Indian Chrisuan, a lawyer and an ex member 
of the Madras Civil Service His vigorous invective agaist the sterile 
policy of the Congress, which has landed India in the present impasse, 
would have been more effective if it had been more temperately expressed 
A good case—and Mr Chinna Dura: has a very good case— gains nothing 
from vehemence of statement It 13, for instance, quite true that, so far as 
tt: membership 1s concerned, Congress represents a small—though by no 
means microscopic—munority of the Indian people, but it 1s, to say the 
least, a cunous way of arriving at the number of us supporters to sub 
tract from the total population of 319 millions (which, incidentally, was 
the population of India in r92r, not in 1941) not only the population of 
the States, but also the whole of the agricultural classes as weil as those 
engaged 1m industry, trade and domestic service In any case, as the hrs 
tory of the Nazi party shows, it 1 not in mere numbers that danger lies 
A httle leaven can soon Jeaven the whole lump Mr Chinna Dura: him 
self forcibly points out that Congress has little to learn from the methods 
of the totalitarian parties, and st has even more ductile material on which 
to work 

For the most part Mr Chinna Durar travels over what 1s now only too 
farmbhar ground, but, except for the too frequent shrillness of his tone, he 
makes his points clearly and well He does full justice to what Brush 
rule has done for India, stresses the fact that the communal tension which 
hangs over the country like a heavy thundercloud is not due to the 
Machiavellian policy of the Britsh Government, but goes back nearly a 
thousand years to the first Muslim invason of India, and feels keenly the 
thame which attaches to India for her treatment of the depressed classes, 
stigma which Congress has done little to remove With his conclusion 
that India’s best hope hes mm membershup of the Brinsh Commonwealth of 
Nations readers of this Journal will wholcheartedly agree, but he has no 
constructive suggestions to offer a3 to the way in which the centrifugal 
tendencies now so regrettably apperent in India can be most effectively 
countered He pins his faith to the Moderates, but, emunent as are the 
Moderate leaders in intellect and integrity of character, they lag woefully 
behind Congress in respect both of organization and following ‘There 1, 
unfortunately, grave danger that history may pass the same judgment on 
them as Barnave did on the Moderates of the first French Revoluconary 
period “The Moderate party whch, whether tn number or in com- 
Position, might be regarded as the navon itelf, 1s almost a cipher in 
respect of influence, it throws its weight, indeed, to the side which ties 
to alacken the movement, but :t hardly dares publicly to explain its desire 
‘When the cvents it has most dreaded come to pass, it subscribes to them, 
at forsakes sts old leaders and its old principles, and in the new march only 
seeks to form the rearguard sul! and to delay the progress of the revolu- 
tonary columa, which it slowly and reluctantly follows” 


(Jonathan Cape) 
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On one historical point Mr. Chinna Durai has gone badly astray. On 
page 27 of his book he makes the astonishing statement that Aurangzeb 
was the greatest of the Moghul Emperors who “ by conquest absorbed and 
united all India, an achievement more brilliant and enduring than that of 
the Hindus at the best of their peak periods.” How “brilliant and endur- 
ing” Aurangzch's achievement actually was is brought out by Mr. Chinna 
Durai himself 2 few pages later, where his historical sense reasserts itsclf, 
and he says, quite correctly, that within fifty years of the Emperor's death 
the Moghul sovereignty of India was reduced to its last gasp. 


‘Tis Sassoon Dynasty, By Cecil Roth. (Robert Hale.) ras. 6d. act. 
(Reviewed by Prorssson L. F. Russxoox Wriuiams, ©.¥.8.) 


Mr. Cecil Roth has found a congenial subject for a witty and amusing 
pen, and many of us who are tired by war responsibilitics, and find volumin- 
ous biographies “heavy going” will have cause to thank him for his deft 
touch. And if, as a Jew himself, he takes an almost boyish pleasure ia 
recounting the triumphs of one of the most remarkable families which has 
ever lent distinction to his race, who can blame him? 

He is at pains to make the point—and it is a good one—that the Sassoons 
were no mere parvenus when their admission to the ‘ Marlborough House 
Set" surprised the fashionable world of the day. In addition to the long 
descent that many of their co-religionists can claim, they could boast a con 
siderable record of high and responsible administrative positions in their 
native city of Bagdad. ‘They were, in fact, great Oricntal gentlemen, who 
took their place without difficulty or difference among Englishmen of corre- 
sponding birth and breeding. ‘That they aroused jealousy was inevitable; 
but their talents, wealth, and liberality, aided by a family interest in sport, 
secured for them a ready acceptance in circles still to a large extent governed 
by traditionalism. In consequence, the Sassoons quickly became, as it were, 
an established feature of English life. 

The founder of the House, David Sassoon, who was born in Bagdad in 
1792, was, at Mr. Roth points out, an entirely Oriental patriarch; but his 
awn sons, many of whom did not adopt Occidental dress until they had 
arrived at manhood, were typical members of Lendon society. In the next 
generation the Sassoons entered Parliament and intermarried with the 
nobility. ‘The succeeding generation gave England not only gallant soldiers, 
but one of the most typically English of contemporary poets, a steeplechase 
tider whose death was considered an irreparable loss to English sport; and 
a member of the Government, whose perfect taste in matters artistic made 
him among the most distinguished figures in the intellectual life of his day. 
‘An amazing record. 

Mr. Roth writes of all these figures, many of them brilliant, some notable, 
all interesting, with sympathy and judgment. On only one is he perhaps 
rather hard. While he brings out well the essentially tragic life of Philip 
Sassoon, who, born to great wealth and station, found himself’ involved in 2 
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temporary wave of ant-Semiusm which he lacked the nerve to outfaee, the 
author does not scem able to forgive “PS” for debberately sighting the 
Jewish herstage and turning his back upon his ancestral culture it may 
well be that carly death came somewhat as a relef to one whose natural 
advantages were so largely counterbalanced by an aloof difhdence, but Mr 
Roth has painted a vivid picture of the personality which made Park Lane, 
‘Trent Park, and Lympne the scenes of the most disunguished gatherings of 
the day. 


A Ganat Exeran Buninga Sin Pancy Cox By Philip Graves. (Hutchsnson ) 
(Reviewed by Row Lannav) 


More often than not it 1s the adventurer rathe: than the sage, the man of 
spectacular action and not the creative builder, whom what is known as 
“popular history” depicts as the hero More resplendent laurels have grown 
on the fields of flashing battle—however quickly won and however short 
lived——than on those of patent creative work, however bencfictal in its 
results To appreciate fully the latter labour a sounder sense of perspective 
as needed than can be acquired by one single generation 

Few of the men entitled to rank among our great Empire builders have 
done more important work and yet have remained less known to the country 
at large than the late Sir Percy Cox But then the very virtues of the man 
who must be regarded as the chief founder of modern Iraq are not of a 
kand likely to fire the popular imagination Patience and industry, per 
severance and a boundless loyalty to duty, balance of mind and the gift of 
silence are not among the qualities which adorn the common run of heroes 
‘That Percy Cox possessed also dignity tempered by modesty and a deep 
understanding of human nature, hidden however behind reticence of 
manner, helped him to impress those in close touch with him, but rendered 
him liable to the accusation of stand-offishness and coldness King Feisal I 
humselé once said of the man who was perhaps his trucst and most under 
standing friend, “You cannot capsize an iceberg" 

But Percy Cox was above caring what the public thought or said sbout 
him What mattered was the Empire, or rather those imperial taske with 
which he personally was confronted, first, during his long years along the 
Persian Gulf and, later on, in Mesopotamua and throughout the vast Arab 
Peninsula 

‘Though the country knew him but litte, Sir Percy Cox's life and achieve- 
ment are typical of those of many of the lesser known great Enghshmen 
With an almost religious devotion they try to uphold sn far-off lands the 
principles of justice and fairness as established by Britain’s imperial evolu- 
tion, and with incredible patience they perform ther exacting dutes in some 
distant jungle or tropical island ‘The people at home take their work for 
granted, and are more ready to condemn them, for what their ignorance 
makes them regard as musdeeds, than to appreciate their dhfficules and ther 
achievement. A study of Sir Percy Cox’s life reveals the full measure of the 
patience, knowledge and sympathy which are required for an adminustra- 
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tion of colonial territories in accordance with the principles of justice and 
Bot merely of brute force. Indeed, once we had conquered Mesopotamia, 
how much easier would it have been to establish there military rule and to 
place a Gestapo on the country’s road to independence. But.even if a 
British Government had wanted to rule Iraq by force public opinion at 
home would never have suffered it, and it was Percy Cox's great achieve- 
ment that he tried to translate the democratic aspirations of his own country 
into Arab reality. It is that reality which is of both permanence and value 
in modern Arab history. Today that reality is symbolized in such leaders 
as an Ibn Saud, and being deformed and endangered by such careerists as a 
Rashid Ali or a Haji Amin el Husseini, who have tried hard to undo most 
of what Feisal I., together with Percy Cox, had built up. 

Iraq's politicians might do worse than study Philip Graves’ Life of Sir 
Percy Cox, the first British High Commissioner to the new Iraqi State. For 
it gives an unbiassed and authoritative picture, not so much of its hero’s 
personality as of his remarkable career, and of the political background of 
modern history in Iraq and along the Persian Gulf. The book is an in- 
valuable mine of information, well documented, and the result of painstaking 
labours on the part of an expert with first-hand knowledge. The British 
public, too, should not miss the opportunity of getting better acquainted 
with the achievements of a modern Empire builder, of whose work in the 
interest of Iraq King Feisal 1. said that it would leave “a never-fading 
memory in the hearts of his people.” 
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